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BOOK VIII. 
Containing above two days. 
CHAP. I. 


A wonderful long chapter concerning the marcellons ; 
being much the longeſt of all cur introductory chapters. 
A courſe of our hiſtory will oblige us to relate ſome 
matters of a more ſtrange and ſurprifing kind 

than any which have hitherto occurred, it may not be 
amiſs in the prolegomenaus, or introductory chapter, 
to ſay ſomething of that ſpecies of writing which is 
called the marve/[-us. | othis we ſhall, as well for the 
ſake of ©..:ſelves, as of others, endeavour to ſet ſome 
certain bounds; and indeed nothing can be more ne- 
ceſſary, as critics “ of different complexions are here 
apt to run into very different extremes; for while ſome - 
are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, that the fame 


thing which is impoſſible may be yet probable +, o- 
thers have fo little hiſtoric or poetic faith, that they 


S ve are now entering upon a book, in which the 


* By this word here, and in moſt other parts of our work, we 
mean every reader in the world. 
+ It was happy for MI, Decicr that he was not an rihman. 
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believe nothing to be either pAfſible cr probable, the 
I';e to which hath not occurred to their own obfer- 
vation. 

Firlt then, I think, it may very reaſonably be re- 
quired of every writer, that ke keeps within the bonnes 
(pe hibility; and bill remembers that what it is not 
J viltble for man to perform, it is icarce poſſible for 
man to believe he did periorm. This conviction per- 
aps, gave birth to many ttories of the ancient Hea- 
then deities {for maſt of them are of poetical original.) 
Ihe poet, being deſirous to indulge a wanton and ex- 
travagant imagination, took reſuge in that power, of 
the extent of which his readers were no judges, or ra- 
ther which they imagined to be infinite, and conſe- 
« nently they could not be ſhocked at any prodigies re- 
liatcd of it This hath been firongly urged in defence 
et Homer's miracles; and it is, perhaps, a defence; 
not, as Mr. Pope would have it, becauſe Ulyſſes told 
i ſet of fooliſh lies to the Phæacians, who were a very 
cull nation; but becauſe the poet himſelf wrote to hea- 
thens, to whom poetical fables were articles of faith. 
For my own part, I muſt conſeſs, fo compaſſionate is 
my temper, [| with Polypheme had confined himſelf to 
is roilk diet, and preſerved his eye; nor could Ulyſ- 
ies be much more concerned than myſelf, when his 
companions were turned into ſwine by Circe, who 
fiewed, I think, afterwards, too much regard for 
man's fleſh to be ſuppoſed capable of converting it 
into bacon. I with, likewiſe, with all my heart, that 
}{omer could have known the rule preſcribed by Ho- 
race, to introduce ſupernatural agents as ſeldom as 
jeflible. We ſhould not then have ſeen his gods 
coming cn trivial errands, and often behaving them- 
iclves to as not only to forfeit all title to reſpect, but 
to become the object of ſcorn and deriſion. A con- 
duct which muſt have thocked the credulity of a pious 
and 1avacious heathen ; and which could never have 
been defended, unleſs by agreeing with a ſuppoſition 
to which I have been ſometimes almoſt inclined, that 
this moſt glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an 
ir tent to buriz{que the ſuperſtitious faith of bis own 
ue and country. 

But 


* hs 
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But I have reſted too long on a doQtrine which can 
be of no uſe to a chriſtian writer; for as he cannot 
introduce into his works any of that heavenly hott 
which make a part of his creed ; fo is it horrid pue+ 
rility to ſearch the heathen theology fur any of thoſe 
deities who have been long fince dethroned from their 
immortality. Lord Shafteſbury obferves, that nothing 
is more cold than the invocation of a muſe by a mo- 
dern; he might have added that nothing can be more 
abſurd. A modern may with much more elegance in- 
yoke a ballad, as ſome hire thought Homer did, or a 
mug of ale with the anthor ct Hudibras; which latter 
may perhaps have inſpired much more poetry as weil 
as proſe, than all the liquors ct Hippocren- or I- 
licon. | 

The only ſupernatural agents which can in any 
manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghoſts; but ot 
theſe I would adviſe an author to be extremely ſpa- 
ring. Theſe are indeed like arfenic, and other dan- 
gerous drugs in phyfic, to be uſed with the utmock 
caution; nor would [ adviſe the introduction of thera 
at all in thoſe works, or by thoſe authors to which, 
or to whom a hor!e-langh in the reader would be a- 
ny great prejudice cr mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other ſuch mummery, 
I purpoſely omit the mention cf them, as I thould be 
very unwilitag to confine within any bounds thole 
ſurpriſing imaginations, for whoſe vait capacity the 
limits of human nature are too narrow; wkole works 


are to be confiijerey as a new creation ; and who have 


conſequently juſt right to do what they will, wit! 
their own. 

Man therefore is the higheſt ſub jet (unle', on very 
extracr<.uary occaſions indeed) which preſents itſelt 
to the pen cf our hiſtorian, or of our poet ; and in 
relating «ions, great care is to be taken, that we 
do not exc: the capacity of the agent we deſcribe. 

Nor is po.u\ility alone iufficient to jullify us, we 
muſt keep like fe within the rules of probability. jt 
is, I think, ... pinion of \rifſtotle; or if not, it i3 
the opinion of {ome wite man, whoſe authority will 
be as weighty, when it is as old; © That it is no ex- 
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* cuſe for a poet who relates what is incredible, that 
the thing related is really matter of fact. This may 
perhaps he allowed true with regard to poetry, but it 
may be thought impracticable to extend it to the biſto- 
rian : for he is obliged to record matters as he finds 
them; though they may be of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, as will require no ſmall degree of hiſtorical faith 
to ſwallow them. Such was the ſucceſsleſs armament 
of Xerxes, deſcribed by Herodotus, or the ſucceſsful 
expedition of Alexander related by Arrian. Such of 
later years was the victory of Agincourt obtained by 
Harry the Fifth, or that of Narva won by Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden. All which inſtances, the more 
we refe@ on them, appear ſtil} the more aſtoniſhing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread of 
the lors; nay. indeed. as they conſtitute the eſſential 
parts „i. the hiſtorian is not only juſtifiable in re- 
cording as they really happened; but indeed would 
be unpardonable, ſhould he omit or alter them. But 
there are other facts not of ſuch conſequence nor ſo 
neceſſary, which though ever ſo well atteſted, may ne- 
vertheleſs be ſacrificed to oblivion in complaiſance to 
the ſcepticiſm of a reader. Such is that memorable 
{tory of the ghoſt of George Villers, which might 
with more propriety have been made a preſent of to 
Dr. Drelinecurt, to have kept the ghoſt of Mrs. Veale 
company, at the head of his diſcourſe upon death, 
than have been introduced into fo ſolemn a work as 
the hiltory of the rebellion. 

To ſay the truth, it the hiſtorian will confine him- 
ſelf to what really happened, and utterly reject any 
- circumſtance, which, though never ſo well aucited, 
he muſt be well aſſured is falſe, he will ſometimes fall 
:nto the marvellous, but never into the incredible. He 
will often raiſe the wonder and ſurprize of his reader, 
dut never that incredulons hatred mentioned by to- 
race. It is by falling into fiction therefore, that we 
zenerally offend againſt this rule. of deſerting proba- 
bility, which the hiſtorian ſeldom if ever quits. till he 
orſakes his character, and commences a writer of ro- 
mance, In this, however, thoſe hiſtorians whorelate 
prblic tranſactions have the advantage of us who con- 
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fine ourſelves to ſcenes of private life. The credit of 
the former is by common notoriety ſupported for a 
long time; and public records, with the concurrent 
teſtimony of many authors, bear evidence to their 
truth in future ages. Thus a Trajan and an Anto- 
ninus, a Nero and a Caligula, have all met with the 


belief of poſterity ; and no one doubts but that men 


ſo very good, and ſo very bad, were once the maſ- 
ters of mankind. 

But we who deal in private character, who ſearch 
into the moſt retired receſſes, and draw forth examples 
of virtue and vice, from holes and corners of the 
world, are in a more dangerous fituation. As we have 
no public notoriety, no concurrent teftimeny, no re- 
cords to ſupport and corroborate what we deliver, it 
becomes us to keep within the limits not only of pofſi- 
bility, but of probability too; and this more eſpect- 
ally in painting what is greatly good and amiable. 
Knavery and folly, though never ſo exorbitant, wil! 
more eaſily meet with aſſent ; for ill nature adds great 
fupport and ſtrength to faith. | 

Thus we-may, perhaps; with little danger, relate 
the hiſtory of Fiſher ; who having long owed his bread 
to the generoſity of Mr. Derby, and having one morn- 
ing received a confiderable bounty from his hands, yet 
in order to poſſeſs himſelf of what remained in his 
triends ſcrutore, concealed himſelf in a public office 
of the temple, through which there was a paſſage into 
Mr. Derby's chambers: Here he overheard Mr. Der- 
by for many hours ſolacing himſelf at an entertainmen: 
which he that evening gave his friends, and to which 
Fither had been invited. During alt this time, no ten- 
der, no grateful reflections aroſe to reſtrain his pur- 
poſe; but when the poor gentlemen had let his com- 
pany out through the office, Fiſher came ſuddenly from 
his Jurking place, and walking ſoftly behind his 
friend into his chamber, diſcharged a piſtol- ball into 
his head. This may be believed, when the bones ot 
Filher are as rotten as his heart. Nay, perhaps, it will 
be credited that the villain went two days afterwards 
with ſome young ladies to the play of Hamlet; and 
with an unaltered countenance heard one of the ladies, 
B g Who 
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who little ſuſpected how near ſhe was to the perſon, 
cry out, Good God ! if the man that murdered Mr. 
Derby was now preſept !' Manifeſting in this a more 
ſeared and callons conſcience than even Nero himſelf; 
of whom we are told by Suetonius, * that the conſci- 
* ouſneſs of his guilt, after the death of his mother, 
became immediately intolerable, and ſo continued; 
nor could all the congratulations of the ſoldiers, of 
the ſenate, and the people, allay the horrors of his 
* conſcience.” 

But now. on the other hand, ſhould I tell my rea- 
der, that I had known a man whoſe penetrating genius 
had enabled him to raiſe a large fortune in a way where 
no beginning was chalked cut to him: that he had 
done this with the moit pertec preſervation of his in- 
tegrity, and not only without the leaſt injuſtice or in- 
jury to any one individual perſon, but with the higheſt 
advantage to trade, and a vaſt increaſe of the public 
revenue : that he had expended one part of the income 
of this fortune in diſcovering a taſte ſuperior to moſt, 
by works where the higheſt dignity was united with 
the pureſt fimplicity. and another part in diſplaying a 
degree of goodneſs ſuperior to all men, by acts of cha- 
Fity to objects whoſe only recommendations were their 
merits, or their wants that he was moſt induſtrious 
in ſearching after merit in diitreſs, moſt eager to re- 
heve it, and then as careful, (perhaps too careful) to 
conceal what he had done: that his houſe. his furni- 
ture. his gardens, his table, his private hoſpitality, 
and his public beneficence. all denoted the mind from 
which they flowed, and were all intrinſically rich and 
noble. without tinſel, or external oſtentation that he 
filled every relation in life with the moſt adequate vir- 
tue: that he was moſt piouſly religious to his creator, 
moſt zealoufly loyal to his tovereign; a molt tender 
huſband to his wife, a kind relation, a munificent pa- 
tron, a warm and firm friend, a knowing and achear- 
ful companion, indulgent to his ſervants, hoſpitable 
to his neighbours, charitable to the poor, and bene vo- 
lent to all man kind Should I add to theſe the epi- 
thets of wiſe, brave, elegant, and indeed every other 
amiable epithet in our language, I might ſurely ſay, 
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— Puts credit? nemo Hercule] nemo; 
Lell duo, vel nemo. 


And yet I know a man who is all I have here deſcri- 
bed. But a ſingle inſtance (and I really know not 
ſach another) is not ſufficient to juſtify us, while we are 
writing to thouſands who never heard of the perſon, 
nor of any thing like him. Such Rare Aves ſhould be 
remitted to the epitaph writer, or to ſome poet, who 
may condeſcend to hitch him in a diſtich, or to ſlide 
him into rhime with an air of careleſſneſs and neglect, 
without giving any offence to the reader 

In the laſt place, the actions ſhould be ſuch as may 
not only be within the compaſs of human agency, 
and which human agents may probably be ſuppoſed 
to do; but they ſhould be likely for the very actors 
and characters themſelves to have performed: for 
what may be only wonderful and ſurpriſing in one 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impoſſible, 
when related of another. 

This laſt requiſite is what the dramatic critics call 
converſation of character: and it requires a very ex- 
traordinary degree of judgment, and a molt exad 
knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a moſt excellent wri- 
ter. that zeal can no more hurry a man to act in di- 
rect oppolition to itſelf, than a rapid ſtreàm can carry 
a boat againſt its own current. I will venture to ſay, 
that for a man to act in direct contradiction to the 
dictates of his nature, is, if not impoſſible, as impro- 
bable and as miraculous as any thing which can well 
be conceived. Should the belt parts of the ſtory of 
M. Antoninus be aſcribed to Nero, or ſhould the 
worlt incidents of Nero's life be imputed to Antoni- 
nus, what would be more fhocking to belief than ei- 
ther inſtance ; whereas both thefe being related of 
their proper agent, conſtitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors oft comedy have fallen almoſt 
univerſally into the error here hinted at : their heroes 
generally are notorious rogues, and their heroines 
abandoned jades, during the firſt four acts; but in the 
fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, 2 
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the latter, women of virtue and diſcretion : nor is the 
writer often fo kind as to give himſelf the leaſt trou- 
ble, to reconcile or account for this monſtrous change 
and incongruity. There is, indeed, no other reaſon 
to be afligned for it, than becauſe the play is drawing 
to a conclufion ; as if it was no leſs natural in a rogue 
to repent in the laſt act of a play, than in the laſt of 
his life; which we perceive to be generally the caſe 
at Tyburn, a place which might, indeed cloſe the 
ſcene of ſome comedies with much propriety, as the 
heroes in theſe are moſt commonly eminent for thoſe 
very talents which not only bring men to the gallows, 
hat enable them to make an herorc figure when they 
are there, | 

Within theſe few reſtrictions, I think, every writer 
may be permitted to deal as much in the wonderfut 
as he pleaſes; nay, if he thus keeps within the rules 
of credibility, the more he can ſurprize the rewler, 
the more he will engage his attention, and the more 
he will charm him. As a genius of the higheſt rank 
obſerves in his 5th chapter of the Bathos. Phe great 
art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction; in or- 
* der to join the credible with the ſurpriſing.” | 

For though every good author will confine himſelt 
within the bounds of probability, it is by no means 
neceſſary that his characters, or his incidents, ſhould 
be trite, common, or vulgar; ſuch as happen inevery 
ſtreet, or in every houſe, or which may be met with 
in the home articles of a news- paper. Nor mutt he 
be inhibited from ſhewing many perſons and things, 
which may poſſibly have never fallen within the 
knowledge of great part of his readers. If the writer 
ſtrictly obſerves the rules above-mentioned, he hath 
diſcharged his part; and is then intitled to tomefaith 
from his reader, who is indeed guilty of critical in- 
fidelity if he diſbelieves him. For want of a portion 
of ſuch faith, I remember the character of a young 
lady of quality, which was condemned on the ſtage 

r being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of a ve- 
ry large afſembly of clerks and apprentices; though 
it had the previous ſuffrages of many ladies of — 
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firſt rank; one of whom, very eminent for her un- 
derſtanding, declared it was the picture of half the 
young people of her acquaintance, 


CHAP. IL. 
In which the landlady pays a viſit to Mr. Jones. 


HEN Jones had taken leave of his friend the 
licutenant, he endeavoured to cloſe his eyes, 
but all iy vain; his ſpirits were too lively and wake- 
ful to be lulled to fleep. So having amuſed, or ra- 
ther tormented himiclt, with the thoughts of Eis do- 
Fhia, till it was cpen day light, he called for forne 
tea; upon which occaſion my landlady herſelf veuch- 
ſafed to pay him a viſit. 

This was indeed the firt time ſhe had ſeen him, or 
at leaſt had taken any notice of him; but, as the heu- 
tenant had aſſured her that he was certainly ſome 
young gentleman of fathion, ſhe now determined to 
thew him all the reſpec in her power; for, to ſpeak 
truly, this was one of thoſe houſes where gentlemen, 
to uſe the language of advertizements, meet with ct» 
vil treatment for their money. 

She had no fooner begun to make his tea, than 
ſhe likewiſe began to diſcourie, La! Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
I thiak it is great pity that ſuch a pretty young 
« gentleman ſnould undervalue hiofelf fo, as to go 
about with thele ſoldier fellows. They call them» 
* ſelves gentlemen, [ warrant you; but, as my firſt. 
* huſband uſed to 1ay, they thould remember it is we 
that pay them. Ard to be ture it is very hard upon 
* us to be obliged to pay them, and to keep 'em too, 
© as we Publicans are. I had twenty of um laſt night 
* beſides ofacers; ray, for matter o' chat, I had ra- 
ther have the ic)Viers than officers : for nothing is 
ever good enough for thoſe ſparks; and I am ture, 
* if you was to ſce the bills, la, Sir, it is nothing. 
I bave had leis trouble, I warrant you, with a good 
* ſquire's family, where we take forty or hity ſbil- 
* hngs of a night, beſides horſes. And yet I war- 
* rants me, there is narrow a one of all thoſe officer 

© fellows, 
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fellows, but looks upon himfeif to be as good as 
arrow a ſquire of 30 l. a y2ir. To be ſure it doth 
me good to hear their men run about after um, 
crying your honour and your honovy, Marry come 
up wii ſuch honour, and an ordinary at a thillinys 
a head, | hen there's ſuch ſwearing among um, 
to be ſure, it frightens me out of my wits; [thinks 
nothing can ever proſper with tach wicked people. 
vnd here one of 'um has uſed you in io barbarous a 
manner. I thought indeed how well the reſt woald 
ſecure kim; they all hang together; for it you had 
been in danger of death, which l am glad to fee 
you are not, it would have been all as one to ſuch 
wicked pcople. They would hare let the murderer 

o. Laud have mercy upon 'nm ; I would not have 
uch a fin to aniwer for, for the whole world. But 
thongh you are likely, with the blethng, to recover, 


there is laa for him yet; and it you will employ law- 


yer Small, I dareſt be ſworn he'll make the fellow 
fly the country for him; though perhaps he'll have 
fled the country before; for it is here to-day and 

ne to morrow with ſuch chaps. I hope, however, 
you will learn more wit for the future, and return 


back to your friends: I warrant they are all miſer - 


able for your loſs; and if they was but to know what 
had happened La, my ſeeming! I would not fer 
the world they ſhould. Come, come, we know 
very well what all the matter is; but if one wont, 
another will; ſo pretty a gentleman need never 
wart a lady. I am fure,. it | was as you, | would 
ſee the finelt ſhe that ever wore a head hanged, be- 
fore | would go for a ſoldier for her.—Nay, don't 
bluſh fo (for indeed he did to a violent degree :) 
why, you thought. Sir, | knew nothing of the 
matter, | warrant you, about Madam Sophia.” 
How,” ſays Jones, ſtarting up, do you know my 
Sophia?“ Doll ay marry,” cries the landlady, 
many'sthetime hath ſhe lain in this houſe,” * With 
her aunt, I ſuppoſe,” ſays Jones —* Why there it 
is now,” cries the landlady Ay, ay, ay, I know 
the old lady very well. And a {weet young creature 

© is 
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is Madam Sophia, that's the truth on't.“ Afweet 
creature !* cries Jones, O heaveus ! 


* Angels are painted fair to look like her. 

* Ther:'s in her all that we believe of heaven, 
* Amazing brightnels, purity, and truth, 

* Eternal joy, and everlaiting love, 


* And could I ever have imagined that you had 
known my Sophia!” * I wiſh,” ſays the landlady, 
you knew halt ſo much of her. What would you 
have given to have fat by her bed fide? What a 
delicious neck the hath! Her lovely limbs have 
ſtretched themſclves in that very bed you now lie 
in.” Here!” cries Joncs, * hath Sophia ever laid 


© here? —* Ay, ay, here: there; in that very bed,“ 
ſays the landlady, * where I with you had her this 


moment; and the may with ſo too for any thing I 
know to the contrary : for ſhe hath mentioned your 
name to me.'—Ha,' cries he, did ſhe ever men- 
tion her poor Jones*— Yon flatter me now; I can 
never beheve ſo much.” * Why then,” anſwered ſhe, 
as J hope to be ſaved, and may the devil fetch me, 
if I ſpeak a ſyllable more than the truth. I have 
heard her mention Mr. Jones; but in a civil and 
modeſt way, I confeſs; yet 1 could perceive ſhe 
thought a great deal more than the ſaid.* O my 
deur woman,” crics Jones, her thoughts of me [ 
ſhall never be worthy of. O ſhe is all gentleneſs, 
kindnefs, goodneſs. Why was ſuch a raſcal as 1 
born, ever to give her ſoft boſom a moment's un- 
eaſineſs? why am I curſed? I, who would ungergo 
all the plagues and miſeries which any demon ever 
invented ior mankind, to procure her any good; 
nay, torture itſelf could not be miſery to me, did 
I but know that ſhe was happy“ Why, look you 
there now,” ſays the landlady, I told her you 
was a conltant lover.“ But pray, Madam, tell me 
when or where you knew any thing of me; for 
I never was here before, nor do I remember ever 
to have feen you.” Nor is it poſſible you thould, 

anſwered 
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anſwered fie; for you was a little thing when ( 
© had you in my lap at the 'ſquire's.'- * How 
the '(quire's,” ſays Jones, what do you know that 
great and good Mr. Allworthy then?” Les. 
* marry do I,” fays ſhe; * who in the country doth 
not: — The fame of his goodneſs indeed, an- 
wered Jones, © mult have extended farther than 
this; but heaven anly can know him, can know 
that benevolence which it copied from itfelf, and 
ſent upon earth as its own pattern. Mankind are 
as ignorant of ſuch divine goodneſs, as they are 
unworthy of it; but none ſo unworthy of it as my- 
ſelf. I who was raifed by him to fuch a height; 
taken in, as you muſt well know, a poor baſe- 
born child, adopted by him, and treated as his own 
ſon, to dare by my follies to diſoblige him. to 
draw his vengeance upon me. Yes, I deſerve it 
all for [ will never be ſo ungrateful as ever to 
think he hath done an act of injuſtice by me. No, 
I deſerve to be turned out of doors as Il am. And 
now, Madam, ſays he, I believe you will not blame 
me for turning ſoldier, eſpecially with ſuch a fortune 
as this in my pocket At which words he ſhook a 
purſe, which had but very little in it, and which 
| {till appeared to the landlady to have leſs. 
My good landlady was (according to velgar phraſe) 
truck all of a heap by this relation. She anſwere 
| coldly. That to be ſure people were the beſt judges 
| * what was moſt ag -o for their circumſtances. —— 
* But hark,“ ſays ſhe, I think I hear ſomebody 
call. Coming! Coming! the devils in all our volk, 
| nobody hach any ears. I mult go down ſtairs, if 
| * you want any more breakfaft, the maid will come 
| * up. Coming!“ At which words, without taking 
[ any leave, ſhe flung out of the room: for the lower 
j fort of people are very tenacious of reſpect; and 
{ though they are contented to give this gratis to per- 
| ſons of quality, yet they never confer it on thoſe of 
their own order, without taking care to be well paid 
for their pains, 
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CHAP. IL 
In which the ſurgeon makes his ſecond appearance 


BE FORE we proceed any farther, that the 
reader may not be miſtaken in imagining the 
landlady knew more than ſhe did, nor ſurpriſed that 
ſhe knew ſo much, it may be neceſſary to inform him, 
that the lieutenant had acquainted her that the name 
of Sophia had been the occaſion of the quarrel ; and 
as for the reſt of her knowledge, the ſagacious reader 
will obſerve how ſhe came by it in the preceding 
ſcene. Great curioſity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues; and ſhe never willingly ſuffered any one to 
depart from her houſe without enquiring as much as 
into their names, families, and fortunes. 
She was no ſooner gone than Jones, inſtead of ani- 
madverting on her behaviour, refleted that he was 
in the ſame bed, which he was informed had held his 
dear Sophia. This occaſioned a thouſand fond and 
tender thoughts, which we would dwell longer upon 
did we not conſider that ſuch kind of lovers will 
make a very inconſiderable part of our readers. In 
this ſituation the ſurgeon found him, when he came 
to dreſs his wound. The doctor, perceiving, upon ex- 
amination, that his pulſe was diſordered, and hearing 
that he had not ſlept, declared that he was in great 
danger: for he apprehended a fever was coming on: 
which he would have prevented by bleeding, but 
Jones would not ſubmit, declaring he would loſe no 
more blood; and doctor,” ſays he. if you will be 
* ſo kind only to dreſs my head, I have no doubt of 
being well in a day or two.” 
I with,” anſwered the ſurgeon, * I could affure 
* your being well in a month or two. Well indeed ! 
No, no, people are not fo foon well of ſuch contuſi- 
* ons; but, Sir, I am not at this time of day to be 
* inſtructed in my operations by a patient, and | in- 
* fiſt on making a revulſion before | dreſs you.” 
Jones perſiſted obſtinately in his refuſal, and the 
doctor at laſt yielded; telling him at the fame time, 
Vor. VIII. C that 
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that he would not be anſwerable for the ill conſe- 
quences, and hoped he would do him the jultic2 19 
acknowledge that he had given him a contrary ad- 
vice; which the patient promited he would. 

The doctor refired into the kitchen, where, ad- 
Jreſſing himſelf to the landlady, he complained bit- 
terly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 

* It is an eating fever then, ſays the landlady : * for 

* he hath devoured two ſwinging buttered toaſts this 
morning for breakfait * 
Very likely,” fays the dodor; © I have known 
people eat in a fever; and it is very eaſily account- 
ed for; becauſe the acidity occaſioned by the febrile 
matter, may ſtimulate the nerves of the diaphragm, 
and thereby occaſion a craving, which will not be 
eaſily diſtinguithable from a natural appetite ; but 
the aliment will not be concreted, nor aſſimilated 
into chyle, and ſo will corrode the vaſcular orifices, 
and thus will aggravate the febriſic ſymptoms. In- 
deed I think the gentteman in a very dangerous 
way, and if he is not blooded, I am afraid will 
« die.” 

* Every man mult die ſome time or other, anſwer- 
ed the good woman; it is no buſineſs of mine. I 
hope, Doctor. you would not have me hold him 
+ while you bleed him.——But, harkee, a word in 
your ear; I wonld adviſe you before you proceed 
too far, to take care who is to be your paymaſter. 

Paymaſter! ſaid the doctor, ſtaring, © why, I've 
* a gentleman under my hands, have I not: 

* | imagined fo as well as you,“ faid the landlady: 
but as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay, every thing is 
* not what it looks to be. He is an arraat ſcrub, I 
* afſure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
* tioned any thing to you of the matter; but I thick 
people in buſineſs oft always to let one another 
* know ſuch ching. _ 

And have I ſuſſered ſuch a fellow as this,* aries 
the doctor, in a pailion, to inſtruct me? Shall I 
hear my practice inſulted by one who will not pay 
me! 1 am glad 1 have made this ar 
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Iwill ſee now whether he will be blooded or no.” 
He then immediately went up ſtairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violeace, 
awaked poor Jones from a very ſound nap, into which 
he was fallen, and what was {till worſe, from a deli- 
cious dream concerning Sophia, : 

Will you be blooded or | not? cries the doctor i in 
a rage. I have told you my reſolution already. 
anſwered Jones, and 1 wiſh with all my heart you 
© had taken my anſwer: for you have awaked me out 
of the ſwcetelt fleep which [ ever had in my life.” 

| © Ay, ay,” cries the doctor, many a man hath 
© doſed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
* more than food; but remember 1 demand of yon 
© for the laſt time, will you be blooded? . + I an- 
* ſwer you for the laſt time,” ſaid Jones, © [ will not. 
Then T waſh my hands of you,” cries the docor ; 
and I defire you to pay me for the trouble I hare 
© had already. Two joarnies at 5 s. each, two dreſ- 
8. fings at 5 s. more, and half a-crown for phleboto- 
my.“ * I hope,” ſaid Jones, © vou don't intend to 
* leave me in this condition.“ Indeed but I thall,” 
ſaid the other. * Then,” ſaid Jones, you have uſed 
© me. raſcally, and 1 will not pay you a farthing.” 
„Very well,“ cries che doctor, the firſt loſs is. the 
* beſt, What a pox did my landlady mean by ſend- 
ing for me to fuch vagabonds? At which words 
he flung out of he room. and his patient turning 
hitmiſelf about toon recovered his * but * dream 
was 2 * A 1 


cn. IV. 


In which i is irtrodueedone of the pleaſante/? hevbers . 
was ever recorded in hiſtary, the barber of Bagdad, 
or he in Don Quixote not excepted, 


HE clock had now ſtruck five, when Janes 
awaked ffom a nap of ſeven hours, ſo mucli 
refreſhed, and in ſuch perſect health and ſpirits, chat 
he reſolved to get up and dreſs himſelf: for which 
parpoſe he unlocked his portmanteau, and took out 
C 2 cleau 
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clean linen, and a ſuit of cloaths ; but firſt he flipt 
on a frock, and went down into the kitchen to be- 
ipeak ſomething that might pacify certain tumults he 
tound riſing within his ſtomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accoſted her with great 
civility, and aſked what he could have for dinner.” 
For dinner !” ſays ſhe, * it is an odd time of day 
* to think about dinner. There is nothing dreſt in 
* the houſe, and the fire is almoſt out. Well 
but,“ ſays he, I muſt have ſomething to eat, and 
it is almoſt indifferent to me what: for to tell you 
the truth, I was never more hungry in wy life.” 
Then,” ſays ſhe, * I believe there is a piece of cold 
buttock and carrot, which will fit you.'—* Nothin 
better,” anſwered Jones, but I ſhould be obliged 
to you if you would let it be fryed.” To which 
the landlady conſented, and faid ſmiling, * ſhe was 
* glad to ſee him ſo well recovered:” for the ſweet- 
neis of our heroe's temper was almoſt irrefiſtible ; 
beſides, ſhe was really no ill-humoured woman at 
the bottom ; but ſhe loved money ſo much, that ſhe 
hated every thing which had the femblance of po- 
verty. 

Jones now returned in order to dreſs himſelf, while 


bis dinner was preparing, and was, according to his 


orders, attended by the barber. 
This barber, who went by the name of Little Ben- 
jamin, was a fellow of great oddity and humour, 


which had frequently led him into ſmall inconveni- 


encies, ſuch as flaps in the face, kicks in the breech, 
broken bones, &c. For every one doth not under- 
ſtand a jeſt; and thoſe who do. are often diſpleaſed 
with being themſelves the ſubjects of it. This vice 
was however incurable in him; and thuvgh he had 
often ſmarted for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, 
he was certaia to be delivered of it, without the leaſt 
reſpect of perſons, time, or place. 


He had a great many other particularities in his 
character, which I ſhall not mention, as the reader 
will himſelf very eaſily perceive them, on his farther 
acquaintance with this extraordinary perſon. 

Jones 


. 
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Jones being impatient to be dreſt, for a reaſon 
which may eaſily be imagined, thought the ſuaver 
was very tedious in preparing his ſuds, and begged 
him to make haſte; to which the other anſwered, 
with much gravity: for he never diſcompoſed his 
muſcles on any account. Feſtina lente is a proverb 
* which I learnt long before I ever touched a razor. 
1 find, friend, you are a ſcholar, rephied Jones. 
A Poor one, ſaid the barber, * zen omnia poſſumus 
* emnes.” * Again!” ſaid Jones; I fancy you are 
good at capping verſes.” * Excuſe me, Sir,” ſaid 
the barber, * un tanto me dignor honori.” And then 
proceeding to his operation, Sir,” ſaid he, fince 
+ | have dealt in ſuds, I could never diſcover more 
than two reaſons for ſhaving, the one is to get a 
+ beard, and the other to get rid of one. I conjec- 
ture, Sir, it may not be Jong fince you ſhaved from 
* the former of theſe motives. Upon my word you 
have had good ſucceſs; for one may ſay of your 
© beard, that it is fendenti gravier. I conjecture, 
{avs Jones, that thou art a very comical fellow.” 
Lou miltake me widely, Sir, ſaid the barber, * 1 
am too much addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
* hinc ille lacmmæ, Sir, that's my misfortune. Too 
much learning hath been my ruin.“ Indeed,” ſays 
Jones, I confeſs, friend, you have more learning 
than generally belongs to your trade; but I can't 


_* fee how eit can have injured you.“ Alas, Sir,” an- 


ſwered the ſhaver, * my father difinherited me for it. 
* He was a dancing-malter; and becaufe | could read 
© beſore I could dapce, he tock an averſion to me, 
and left every farthing among his other children. 
Will you pleaſe to have your temples 


O 
la! I atk your pardon, I fancy there is b:atus in 
ranuſcriptis, I heard you was going to the wars: 
but 1 find it was a miſtake.” Why do you con- 
clude ſo?” ſays Jones. Sure, Sir,” anſwered the 
* barber, you are too wiſe a man to carry a broken 
* head thither; for that would be carrying coals to 
* Newcaſtle.” ee | 
* Upon my word,“ cries Jones, thou art a very 
* odd fellow, and I like thy humour extremely; 1 
C 3 * {all 
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+ thall bevery glad if thou wilt come to me after din- 
ner, and drink a glaſs with me; I long to be better 
acquainted with thee.” 

O dear Sir, ſaid the barker, I can do you twenty 
times as great a favour it you will accept of it.” 
What is that, my friend,” cries Jones. Why, I 
« wilt drink a bottle with you, if you pleaſe; for 1 
* dearly love good-nature; and as you have found 
© me ont to be a comical fellow, fo I have no ſkill in 
* phyſiognomy, if you are not one of the beſt na- 
© tured gentlemen in the univerſe.” Jones now walk- 
ed down ſtairs neatly dreſt, and perhaps the fair 
Adonis was not a lovelier fegure ; and yet he had no 
«harms for my landlady : for as that good woman did 
not reſemble Venus at all in her perſon, fo neither did 
the in her taſte. Happy had it been for Nanny the 
chambermaid, if ſhe had ſeen with the eyes of her 
miſtreſs; for that poor girt felt ſo-violently in love 
with Jones in ſive minutes, that her paſſion after- 
wards coſt her many a figh This Nancy was ex- 
tremely pretty, and akogethey as coy ; for the had 
zefyſed a drawer, and one or two young farmers in 
the neighbourhood, but the bright eyes of our hero 
thawed alk heviice in a ment. 1 
When Jones returned te the kitchen, his cleth was 
not yet laid: nor indeed was there any occaſion it 
mould, his dinner remaining in fats gu, as did the 
fire which was te dreſs it. This diſappointment 
might have put many a philoſophical temper into a 
pa ; but it had no ſuch effe& on Jenes. He only 
gave the Jandlady a gentle rebuke, faying, * ſince it 
* was ſo diſhtuk to get it heated, he would eat the 
* beef cod.“ But now the woman, whether 
moved by compaſſion. er by ſhame, or by whatever 
other motive, I cannet tell, firſt gave her ſervants a 
round fcold for diſobe zing the orders which ſhe had 
never given, and then bidding the drawer lay a nap- 
kin in the Sun, ſhe ſet about the matter in good ear- 
neſt, and ſoon accomphlithed it. 

This Sun. into which Jones was now conducted, 
was truly named, as lucu a non lucendo; forit was an 
apartment into which the ſun had ſcarce ever _— 
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It was indeed the worſt room in the houſe; and happy 
was it for Jones that it was ſo. However, he has now 
too hungry to find any fault; but having once ſatisfied 
his appetite, he ordered the drawer to carry a bottle 
of wine into a better room, and expreſſed ſome reſent- 
ment at having been ſhewn into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, 
after ſome time, attended by the barber; who would 
not indeed have ſuffered him to wait ſo long for his 
company. had he not been liſtening in the kitchen to 
the landlady, who was entertaining a eircle that ſhe 
had gathered round her with the hiſtory of poor 
Jones, part of which the had extracted from his own 
lips, and the other part was her own ingenious com- 
poſition; for ſhe ſaid he was a poor pariſh boy, 
* taken into the houſe of "ſquire Allworthy, where 
be was bred up as an apprentice, and now turned 
out of doors for his miſdeeds, particularly for ma- 
* king love to his young miſtreſs, and probably for 
* robbing the houſe ; for how elſe ſhould he come 
* by the little money he hath; and this, ſays the, 
6. is forſooth. A ſervant of ſquire 
*: Allworthy! fays the barber, © what's his name? 
Why he told me bis name was Jones,” ſays ſhe, 
* perhaps he goes by a wrong name. Nay, and he 
* tol] me too, that the ſquire had maintained him as 
his own ſon, thof he had quarrelled with him. now.“ 
* And if his name be Jones, he told you the truth.” 
faid the barber ; * for I have relations who live in 
that country, nay, and fome people ſay he is his 
* fon.” * Why dath he not go by the name of bis 
father? I can't tell that, jaid the barber, many 
people's ſons don't go by the name of their tather.” 
* Nay' ſaid the landlady, if I thought he was a 
0 — fon. thot he was a bye · blow, I ſhonld 
* behave to him in another gueſs manner; for many 
* of theſe bye-blows come to be great men, and, as 
my poor firſt huſband uſed to fay, never affront a- 
© ny cultomer that's a gentleman.” 


CA. 
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CHAP. v. 
A dialague between Mr. Jones and the barter. 


F HIS converſation paſſed partly while Jones 
1 was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 
he was expeQing the barber in the parlour. And, as 
ſoon as it was ended, Mr. Benjamin, as we have 
ſaid, attended him, and was very kindly deſired to 
ſit down, Jones then filling out a glaſs of wine, 
drank his health by the appeltation of dadtiſime tan- 
forum. Aga tibigratias, domine, ſaid the barber; aud 
then looking very ſtedſaſtly at Jones, he ſaid, with 
yon gravity, and with a ſeeming ſurpriſe, as if he 
ad recollected a face he had ſeen before, Sir, may 
* I crave the favour to know if your name is net 
Jones To which the other anſwered, that it was. 
* Proh deim atque hominum fidem,” ſays the barber, 
how ſtrangely things come to paſs ! Mr. Jones, I 
am your molt obedient ſervant. I find you do not 
know me, which indeed is no wonder, ſince you 
never ſaw me but once, and then you was very 
young. Pray, Sir, how doth the good 'ſquire All- 
worthy ? how doth ile optimus omuium patronus ?* 
I find,” ſaid Jones, you do indeed know me; but 
I have not the like happineſs of recolleting you.'— 
I do uot wonder at that,” cries Benjamin; but 
I am ſurpriſed I did not know you ſooner, for you 
are not in the leaſt altered And pray, Sir, may [ 
without offence inquire whither you are travellir 
this way? Fill the glaſs, Mr. Barber, faid Jones, 
and afk no more queſtions * Nay, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Benjamin, I would not be troubleſome; and 
I hope you don't thiak me to be a man of an imper- 
tineut curiofity, for that is a vice which no- body 
can lay to my charge; but i aſk pardon, for when 
a gentleman of your figure travels without his ſer- 
vants, we may ſuppoſe him to be, as we ſay, in 
caſu inccgnity, and perhaps I ought not to have 
mentioned your name.“ [ own.” ſays Jones, I 
did not expect to have been ſo well known in this 
country 
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country as I find I am, yet for particular reaſons, 
* I thall be obliged to You if you will not mention 
my name to any other perſon, till 1 am gone from 
* hence.' © Pauca ver ba, aniwered the 2 and 
* I with no other here knew you but mylelf; for 
* ſome people have tongues ; but I promiſe you I can 
keep a ſecret. My enemies will allow me that vir- 
tue.“ And yet that is not the characteriſtic of 
« your profeſſion, Mr. Barber, anſwered Jones. Alas, 
dir,“ replied Benjamin, Nor fs male nunc et olim 
fe crit. I was not born nor bred a barber, I afiure 
you I have ſpent molt of my time among gentle- 
men, and, though I fay it, I underitand ſomething 
* of gentility. And if you had thought me as worthy 
of your confidence as you have fome other people, 
I ſhould have thewn you | could have kept a ſecret 
© better I ſhould not have degraded your name in 
a public kitchen; for indeed, vir, ſome people have 
not uſed you well; for beſides making a public 
+ proclamation of what you told them of a quarrel 
between yourſelf and 'ſquire Allworthy, they added 
« 
* 
4 
4 
* 


lies of their own, things which I knew to be lies.“ 

You ſurprize me greatly,” cries Jones. Upon 

my word, Sir,“ aniwered Benjamin, I tell the 

truth. and I need not tell you my landlady was the 
perſon. I am ture it moved me to hear the ſtory, 
and [ hope it is all falſe; for I have a great reſpect 

for you, I do aſſure you I have, and have had, e- 

ver fince the goud-nature you ſhewed to Black 

George, which was talked of all over the coun- 

try, and I received more than one letter about it. 

Indeed it made you beloved by every body. You 

will pardon me, therefore ; for it was real concern 

at what I heard made me aſk ſo many queſtions; 
for I have no impertinent curiofity about me; but 

| love good-nature, and thence became amoris a- 

bundarntia erga te. 

Every profethon of friendſhip eafily gains credit 
with the miferable; it is no wonder, therefore, if 
Jones, who, beſides his being miſerable, was ex- 
wemely open-hearted, very readily believed all the 
profeſſions of Benjamin, and received him into his 

boſom. 
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boſom. The ſcraps of Latin, ſome of which Ben- 
jamin applied properly enough, though ig did not 
favour of profound literature, ſeemed yet to indicate 
ſomething ſuperier to a common barber, and fo in- 

deed did his whole behaviour, Jones therefore be- 

lic ved the truth of what he kad faid, as to his origi- 
nul and education, and at length, alter much en- 
treaty, he ſaid, Since you hare he: ard, my friend, 

* ſo much of my affairs, and feem ſo defircus to 
* know the truth, it you with have patience to hear 
Nit, I will inferm you of the whole,” * Patience,” 

cries Benjamin, that I will, if the chapter was never 
* ſo long, and I am very much obliged to you for the 
* honour you do me.” 

Jones now began, and related the whole hiſtory, 
forgettiag only a circumſtance or two, namely, every 
thin g which paſſed on that day in which he had fought 
with I hwackum, and ended with his reſolution to go 
to ſea, till the rebellion in the North had made him 
change his purpole, and had brought him to the place 
where he then was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, ne- 
ver ence interrupted the narrative; but when it was 
ended, he could not help obſerving, that there mult 
be ſurely ſomething more invented by his enemies and 
told Mr Allworthy againft him, or ſo good a wan 
would never have diſmiſſed one he had loved jo ten- 
der ly, in ſuch a manner. To which Jones aniwered, 
* He doubted not but ſuch villainous arts had beer 
* made uſe of to deiicoy him.” 

And ſurely it was ſcarce poſſible for any one to have 
avoided making the fame remark with the barber ; 
who had not, indeed, heard from Jones, one fagle 
circumſtance upon which he was condemned; for his 
actions were not now placed in thoſe injurious lights, 
in which they had been miſre preſented to Allworthy : 
ror could he mention thoſe many falſe accuſations 
which had been.trom time to time preferred againſt 
kim to Allworthy ; for with rone of theſe he was 
himſelt acquainted. e had likewiie, as we have 
ubſerved, omitted many material facts in his preient 
relation. Upen the whole, indeed, every thing now 

appeared 
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appeared in ſuch favonrable colours to Jones, that 
malie itſelf would have found it no eaſy matter to fix 
any blame upon him. 
Not that Jones deſired to conceal or to diſgniſe 
the truth; nay, he would have been more unwilling 
to haves ſuffered any cenſure to fall on Mr. Allworthy 
for punithing him, than on his own actions for de- 
ſerving it, but, in reality, ſo it happened, and fo i: 
always will happen: for let a man be never ſo honelt, 
the account of his own conduct will, in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, be ſo very favourable, that his vices will come 
Purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors wel! 
itrained, will leave all their foulneſs behind. For 
though the facts themſelves may appear, yet fo dif- 
ferent will be the motives, eircumſtances, and con- 
ſequences, when 2 man tells his own ſtory, and when 
his enemy telis it, that we ſcarce can recognize the 
fa is to be one and the ſame. 2 
Though the barber had drank down this tory with 
greedy ears, he was not yet ſatisfied. There was a 
circumſtance behind, which his curioſity, cold as it 
was, moſt eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned 
the fat of his amour, and of his being the rival of 
Bliſil, but had cantiouſly concealed the name of the 
young lady, The þarber therefore, after ſome heſi- 
ration, and many hums and ha's, at laſt begged leave 
to crave the name of the lady, who appeared to be 
the principal caule of all this miſchief. Jones pauſed 
4 moment, and then faid, * Since I have truſted you 
with ſo much, and fiance, [| am afraid, her name is 
become too publick already on this occaiian, I will 
not conceal it from you, Her name is Sophia 
Weſtern.” : 
Pra Deum atque haminum fidem! ſquire Weſtern 
* hath a daughter grown a woman! * Ay, and ſuch 
* 2 woman, cries __ * that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever ſax apy thing ſo beautiful; 
* but that is her leaſt excellence Such ſenſe! ſuch 
* goodneſs !,O I could praiſe her for ever, and yet 
* thould omit half her virtues.” *©* Mr. Weltern a 
daughter grown np l' cries the barber, * I re- 
| | member 
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© member the father a boy: well, Tempus egax re- 


* ram.” 

The wine being now at an end, the barber preſſed 
very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones abſoluteiy 
refuſed, ſaying, * He had already drunk more than 
* he ought; and that he now choſe to retire to his 
room, where he wiſhed he could procure himie!f a 
* book.” * A book!” cries Benjamin, what book 
would you have? Latin or Enghilh ? I have ſome 
curious books in both languages Such as Craſin. 
Colloquia, Ovid de Triftibus, Gradus ad Parnaſſum; 
and in Engliſh I have ſeveral of the beſt books, 
though ſome of them are a little torn ; but I have 
a great part of Stowe's Chronicle; the ſixth volume 
of Pope's Homer; the third volume of the Spec- 
tator; the ſecond volume of Echard's Roman 
Hiſtory ; the Craftſman ; Robinſon Cruſoe ; Tho- 
mas a Kempis, and two volumes of Tom Brown's 
works.” | 
* Thoſe laſt,” cries Jones, © are books I never 
* ſaw, ſo if you pleaſe to lend me one of thoſe vo- 
* lumes.” The barber aſſured him he would be highly 
entertained ; for he looked upon the Author to | 
been one of the teſt wits that ever the nation 
produced. He then ſtepped to his houſe, which was 
hard by, and immediately returned ; after which, the 
barber having received very ſtrict injunctions of ſe- 
crecy from Jones, and having ſworn inviolably to 
maintain it, they ſeparated; barber went home, 
and Jones retired to his chamber. 


CHAP. VL. 


In which more of the talents of Mr. Benjamin will ap- 
pear, as well as who this extraordinary perſon was. 


N the morning Jones grew a little uneaſy at the 
deſertion of his ſurgeon, as he apprehended ſome 
zneonvenience, or even danger, might attend the not 
dreſſing his wound: he enquired therefore of the 
drawer what other s were to be met with in that 
neighbourhood, The drawer told him there was one 
2 not 
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not far off; but he had known him often refuſe to be 
concerned after another had been ſent for before him, 
but, Sir,” ſays he, if you will take my advice, 
there is not a man in the kingdom can do your buſi- 
neſs better than the barber who was with you laſt 
night. We look upon him to be one of the ableſt 
men at a cutinall this neighbourhood. For though 
* he hath not been here above three months, he hath 
done ſeveral great cures. 

The drawer was preſentiy diipatched ſor Little Ben- 
iamin, who being acquainted in what capacity he was 
wanted, prepared himfelf accordingly, and attended; 
but with ſo different an air and afſped from that which 
he wore when his baſon was under his arm, that he 
could ſcarce be known to be the tame perſon. 

280, tonſor,” fays Jones, * I find you have more 
* trades than one; how came you not to inform me of 
this laſt night?“ © A ſurgeon, anſwered Benjamin, 
with great gravity, * is a profeſſion, not a trade. The 
« reaſon why I did not acquaint you laſt night that I 
* profeſſed this art, was that [ then concluded you was 
under the hands of another gentleman, and I never 
love to interfere with my brethren in their buſineſs, 
Ars omnibus communis. But now, vir, if you pleaſc, 
[ will inſpect your head, and when I fee into your 
(cull, I will give my opinion of your cafe.” 

Jones had no great faith in this new profeſſor ; how- 
ever, he ſuſered him to open the bandage, and to look 
at his wound, which as ſoon as he had done, Ben- 
jamin began to groan and ſhake his head violently. 
Upon which Jones, in a peevith manner, bid him nor 
play the fool, but tell him in what condition he found 
him. Shall I anſwer you as a fur geon, or a friend: 
ſaid Benjamin. As a friend, and ſerioufly,“ ſaid 
Jores. Why then upon my foul,” cries Benjamin, 
it would require a great deal of art to keep you from 
being well after a very few dreſſings; and if you 


« will ſuffer me to apply ſome falve of mine, I will . 


* anfwer for the ſuccets.” Jones gave his conſent, and 
the plailter was applied accordingly, | 
There, Sir,” cries Benjamin, now I will, if you 


* pleaſe, reſume my former ſelf; but a man is obliged | 
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to keep up {ome dignity in his countenance whilſt he 
is perfortuing thele operations, or the world will not 
fubmit to be handled by him. You can't imagine, 
Sir, of how much conſequence a grave aſpect is to a 
* Brave character, A barber may make you laugh, 
bud a inrgeon bought rather to make you cry,” 
Mr. Eu ber, or Mr Surgeon, or Mr. Barber · ſur- 
* gcon,' faid Jones.—* O dear Sir, anſwered Benja- 
niin, interrupting him, yfarduin, Regina, jubes re- 
* nevare Dolores, You recal to my mind that cruel 
* ſeparation of the united fraternities, ſo much to the 
* prejudice of both bodies, as all ſeparations muſt be, 
* uccording to the old adage, Vis unita fortior; which 
to be ſure there are not wanting ſome ct one or of 
* the other fraternity who are able to conſtrue. What 
* a blow was this to me who unite both in my own 
* perſon '—* Well, by whatever name you pleaſe to 
be calied,” continued Jones, you certainly are one 
of the oddeſt, mo(t comical fellows I ever met with, 
and mult have ſomething very ſurpriſing in your 
«* ttory, which jou muſt contels I have a right to hear.” 
Ido confeſs it, anſwered Benjamin, and will ve- 
r readily acquaint you with it, when you have fut- 
* fcient leiſure; for I promile you it will require a 
good deal of time.” Jones told him, he could never 
be more at leifare than at pretent. Well then,” faid 
Berjamin, * I will obey you; but nrlt | will faſten the 
cor, that noue may interrupt us.“ He did fo, and 
then advancing with a ſalemn air to Jones, faid; * 1 
* muſt begin by telling you, Sir, that you yourſelf 
* bave been the greateſt enemy I ever had.“ Jones was 
a little ſtartled at this ſudden declaration. I your 
* enemy, Sir!” fays he, with much amazement, and 
ſome ſternneſs in his look. © Nay, be not angry, ſaid 
Benjamin, for | promiſe you I am not. You are per- 
fectly innocent of having intended me any wrong; 
for you was then an infant; but I ſhall, 1 believe, 
unriddle all this the moment I mention my name. 
Did you never hear, Sir, of cne Partridge, who had 
the honour of being reputed your father, and the mil- 
fortune of being ruined by that honour: I have 
indeed heard of that Partridge,” ſays Jones, 1 — 
© aave 
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* have always believed myſe!i to he his fon,” © Wel!, 
Sir,“ an{wered Benjawin, IJ am thet Pa Ware ; 
* but I here abſolve vou trom all Blia! auf; for | do 
aſſure vou, vou are no fon ci mine.” « flow !” re- 
1 ones, * and is it polſible that a falſe tuipic.on 
* ſhou!! have drawn all the ill contequences upon 
* vou with which | am too well acquanmred PIT 0 
« peſlible,” cries Benjamin, * for it is fo; but thou!" 
© it is natural enongh for men to hatc exen the inno- 
cent cauſes of their ſufferings, yet i am ct a differer 6. 
* temper. I have loved yon ever ſince I heurd of yo 
behaviour to Black George, as | told yon; and i 
am convinced, from this extraordinary meeti:: 
that you are born to make me amends forall 1 ho 
* ſaifered on that account. Beſides, I dreamt, the 
night before I ſaw you, that | ſtumbled over a {took 
«* withont hurting myſelf; which plainly ſhewed me 
* ſomething good was towards me; and luſt night L 
* Erzamt again, that [| rode behind vou ON a milk- 
* white mare, which 1s a very excellent dream, and 
* betokers tnuch good fortune, which lam reſol ech 
to purſue, unleſs you have the crueity to deny me.” 
* | ſhould be very glad, Mr. Partridge,” antwered 
Jones, © to have it in my power to make you amends 
for your ſufferings on my account, though at fre- 
* f-1t 1 ſee no likelibood of it : kewevrs, L aittore 
« vcu [ will deny you nothing which ts in my power 
* to grant.” 

It is in your pewer fare enough, re Benja: 
ming * for I dere nothing more than lenve to te; 0 
von in this expedition, Nay, 3 have 10 eise ler 
my heart up it, that it y; bu M. auld retuſe me, yo 
vill kill both a bat her and a tut re on in one wan. 2 

Jones anſwered hmiling, Thit he Honld be very 
ferry to be the oovution of ſo wach uiſchief tn the 
public. He ther wdonced may prudential reaſons, 
in order to diffaade henjamin (v. hon wie ſhall here- 
after call Par: wide) irc an on pups e; but all were 
in vain. Parti d ge relied ſbrongly Gu his dreum of 
the wilk-white marge. Beides, Sir," ars he, I 

promie you, 1 have as geod an incliuatien tc tire 
* Cauts as any man can Port, Lare; and go | will, 
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whether you admit me to go in your company or 
® not.” 

Jones, who vnd as much pleaſed with Partridge, 
2s Partridge could be with him, and who had not 
conſulted his own inclination, but the good of the 
other in deſiring him to (tay behind, when he found 
his friend ſo retolute, at laſt gave his conſent ; but 
then recollecting himſelr, he ſaid, * Perhaps, Mr. 
« Partridge, you thiak I thall be able to ſupport you, 
but I really am not; and then taking out his purſe, 
he told out nine guineas, which he declared were his 
Whole fortune. 

Partridge anſwered, That his dependance was only 

on his future favour : for he was theroughly con- 
vinced he would ſhortly have enough in his power. 
At preſent, Sir,“ ſaid he, I believe [ am rather the 
richer man ct the two; but all I have is at your ſer - 
vice, and at your diſpoſal. I inſiſt upon your taking 
the whole, and | beg only to attend you in the qua- 
lity of your ſervant, Ni. „ eft Teucro duce 
et auſpice Teucro;' but to this generous propoſal con- 
cerning the money, Jones would by no means ſubmit. 
It was reſolved to ſet out the next morning, when 
a difliculty aroſe concerning the baggage; for the 
portmanteau of Mr. Jones was too large to be carri- 
ed without a horſe, 

* If | may preſume to give my advice,” ſays Par- 
ridge, this portmanteau, with every thing in it, ex- 
* cept a few thirts, ſhonld be Jett behind. Thoſe I 
* ſhall be eafily able to carry for you, and the reſt of 
* your cloaths will remain very ſafely locked up in 
* my houſe.” 

This method was no ſooner propoſed than agreed 
io, and then the barber departed, in order to prepare 
very thing for his intznded expedition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF..VIL 


Centaining Fetter reaſaut than ary which have yet af 
peared for the condutt of Partriage ; an abel /*r 
the weakneſs of Jones; and ſome farther anecdotes 
concerning my landladj. 


HOUCH Partridge was ore of the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious of wen, he wonld hardly perhaps have 
deſired to accompuny Jones on his expedition mere! - 
from the omens of the jeint-itool, and white gra 
if his profpett had been no better than to have fire . 
the plunder gained in the ficld of battle. In tic, 
when Partridge? came to rumin me: on the relation be 
had heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to hit 
ſelf, that Mr. Allworthy ſſiouſd turn his fon (tor 11 
he moſt firmly believed him to be} out of doors, for 
any reaſon vhich ha had heard ad Tgned. c con 
cluded therefore, that the wholz was a fiction, nd 
that Jones, of whom he had often from his corre 
ſpondents heard the wildeſt character, had im rrality 
run away from his father It came into his hey, 
therefore, thut if he could prevail with the young 
— man to return back to his! ther, he thontd by 
that means render a fervice to Allworthy, which wont! 
obliterate all his former ungern; nay, indeed, be 
conceived that very anger was comnterteited, aud hy 
Allworthy had facr:: Iced him to lis own reputation. 
And this ſuſpicion, indeed, he wall recounted fir 
from the tender behaviour of that exc<!iont man to 
the fondling child; from hs great C:yerity to Pas- 
tridge, who knowing him'e!” to be innocent, cod. 
not conceive that any ocher ſuculd think him gullty: 
laſtly, from the allowance which he had private Te- 
ceived long after the annuity had been publicly ein 
from him; and which he looked upon as a kinl 2 
{mart-moncy, or rather by way of mon ment for Na 
juſlice, for it is very uncommon, | balieve, for mn 
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to aicribe the bencfactions they receive to b. re on 
rity, when they can poſſibly impute them tiany v 
motive. If he could by any means, therefore, 2 
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ſnade the young gentleman to return home, he douht- 
ed not but that he. ſhould again be received into the 
favour of Ailworthy, and well rewarded for his pains; 
nay, and ſhould be again reſtored to his native coun- 
try ; a reſtoration which Ulyſſes himſelf never wiſhed 
more heartily than poor Partridge. 

As for Jones he was well ſatisfied with the truth 
of what the other had aſſerted, and believed that Par- 
tridge had no other inducements but love to him, and 
zeal for the cauſe. A blameable want of caution and 
diffidence in the veracity of others, in which he was 
highly worthy oi cenſure. To fay the truth, there 
are but two ways by which men become poſſeſſed of 
this excellent quality. The one is from long expe- 
rience, and the other is from nature ; which laſt, I 
preſume is often meant by genius or great natural 
parts; and it is infinitely the better of the two, not 
only as we are matters of it much earlier in life, but 
as it is much more infallible and concluſive: for a 
man who hath been impoſed upon by ever ſo many, 
may ſtill hope to find others more honeſt ; whereas he 
who receives certain neceſſary admonitions from with- 
in, that this is impoſtible, muſt have very little un- 
derftanding indeed, if he ever renders himſelf liable 
to be once deceived As Jones had not this gift from 
nature, he was too young to have gained it by expe- 
rience; for at the diffident wiſdom which is to be ac- 
quired this way we ſeldom arrive till very late in 
lite; which is perhaps the reaſen why ſome old men 
are apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings of all thoſe who 
are a little younger than themſelves. 

Jones ſpent moſt part of the day in the company 
of a new acquaintance, This was no other than the 
Jandlord of the houſe, or rather the huſband of the 
landlady He had but lately made his deſcent down 
ſtairs. after a long fit of the gout, in which diſtemper 
he was generally confined to {iis room during one half 
of the year : and during the reſt he walked about the 
houſe, ſmoakgd his pipe, and drank his bottle with 
his friends, Without concerning himſelf in the leaſt 
with any kind of buſineſs. He had been bred, as 
they call it, a gentleman, that is, bred up to do no- 
thing, 
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thing, and had ſpent a very ſmall fortuge, which he 
inherited from an induſtrious farmer his uncle, in 
hunting, horſe-racing, and cock-fighting, and had 
been married by my landlady for certain purpoſes, 
which he had long fince deſiſted from anſwering : for 
which the hated him heartily. But as ke was a ſurly 
kind of fellow, ſo ſhe contented herlelt with frequent- 
iy upbraiding him by diſadvantageous comparitons 
with her firſt huſband, whoſe praiſe the had eternally in 
her mouth: and as ſhe was for the mot part miſtre!; 
of the profit, ſo the was ſatisfied to take upon herſelt 
the care and government of the family, and after a 
— ſucceſslets ſtruggle, to ſuffer her huſband to be 
er of himſelf. 

In the evening, when Jones retired to his room, 
a ſmall diſpute aroſe between this fond couple con- 
cerning him. What,” ſays the wife, you have 
been tippling with the gentleman ! [ fee,” * Les, 
anſwered the huſband, we have cracked a bottle 
together, and a very gentleman- like man he is, and 
* hath a very pretty notion of horſe-fleth. Indeed he 
is young and hath not ſeen much ot the world: 
* for I believe he hath been at very few horſe races.” 
O ho! he is one of vour order, is he ?” replies the 
landlady; he mult be a gentleman to be ſure, if he 
is a horſe-racer, The devil fetch ſuch gentry; I 
am ſure I with I had never ſeen any of them. I have 
* reaſon to love horſe - racers truly.” That you have,” 
ſays the huſband ; © for I was one you know.“ © Yes,” 
anſwered ſhe, * you are a pure one indeed. As my 
* firſt huſhand uſed to fay, I may put all the good I 
* have ever got by yon in my eyes, and fee never the 
* worſe * D—n voeur firit hn{band,” cries he.— 
* Don't d—n 2 hetter man than yourſelf,” anſwered 
the wiſe; if he had been alive, you durſt not have 
done it.” Then you think,” ſays he, © I have not 
* ſo much courage as yourſelf: for you have d—n'd 
bim often in my hearing.“ If I did,“ ſays ſhe, 
I have repented of it, many's the good time and 
oft. And if he was ſo good to forgive me a word 
* ſpoken in haſte, or ſo, it doth not become ſuch a 
* one as you to twitter me, He was a huſband to 
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* 12, he was; and it ever I did make uſe of an ul 
* word or ſo in a paſllon. I never called him raſcal ; 

« | jhould hare toll a lie, it 1 had ca led him raC- 
cal.“ Much more ſhe faid, but not in his hearing: 
for having lighted his pipe, he ſinggered off as fait 
as he could. We ſhall therefore tranferive no more 
of her ſpeech, as it appronched itil] nearer and near- 
er to a ſubject too incelicate to find any place in this 
kiltory. 

Early in the morning Partrid ze appeared at the bed- 
ſ. Je of Jones, ready equi pped for the journey, with 
lis knapſack at his back fis was his own work- 
manthip; for belides his other trades, he was no in- 
arftcrent taylor. He had already put up his whole 
flock of linen in it, confiting of four ſhirts, to which 
he now added eight ior Mr. Jenes; and then packing 
up the por twantcau, he was departin': with it to- 
wards his own houſe, but woas (opt in his way by the 
tnalady, who refuſed to ſuffer any removals till at- 
ter the payment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have ſaid, abſclute gover- 

in thei? regions; it was therefore neceniry to 
—_ with her rules; ; fo the bill was preſently wic 
out, which amounted to a mach larger ſum than 
might have heen expected, from the entertainment 
which Jones had mer with, But here we are obliged 
to diſeloſe ſome maxims which publicans hold to be 
the grand myſteries cf their trade. The firſt is, if 
they have any thing goo iu their honſe (which indeed 
very ſeldom happens) to produce it only to perions 
who travel with great equipages. zdly. To charge 
the fame for the very wortt proviſions, as if they were 
the beſt. And, lattly, it any of their gueſts call but 
for little, to make them pay a double price for every 
thing they have, ſo that the amount by the head may 
be much the ſame. 

The bill being made and diſcharged, Jones ſet for- 
ward with Partridge, carrying ꝓis knaplack; nor did 
the landlady condefcend t with him a good journey: 
ſoft this was it! teems, an inn trequented by people 
f faſhion; ani I know not whence it is, but all thoſe 
who get their livelihood ! by people of faſhion, contract 
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as much inſolence to the reſt of mankind as if they 
really belonged to that rank themſelves. 


, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Janes arrives at Glouceſter, and goes to the Bell; tie 
charatter of that houſe, and of a pett;fegger, which 
he there meets with. 


N R. Jones, and Partridge. er Little Benjamin, 
L which epithet of Little was perhaps given 
bim ironically, he being in reality near ſix ect high) 
having left their laſt quarters in the manner before 
deſcribed, travelled on to Glouesſter, without meet- 
ing any adventure worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chole for their houſe of 
entertaiament the ſign of the Bell, an exceilent houſe 
indeed, and which I do moſt ierionfly recommend to 
every reader who ſhall viſit this ancient city. The 
maſter of it is brother to the great preacher White- 
field; but is abſolutely untainted with the pernicious 
principles of methodiſm, or of any other heretical 
leckt. He is indeed a very honeſt plain man, and, in 
my opinion, not likely to create any diſturbance either 
ia church or ſtate. His wite hath, I believe, had 
much pretenſion to beauty, and is ftill à very fine wo- 
man. Her perſon and deportment might have made 
a {hining figure in the politeſt aſſemblies; but though 
ſe mult be conſcious of this, and many other per- 
fections, ſhe ſeems perfectly contented with, and re- 
ſigned to that ſtate of life to which ſhe is called; and 
this reſignation is entirely owing to the prudence and 
wiſdom of her temper : for the is at preſent as free 
from any methodiitical notions as her huſband. I 
ſay at preſent : for the freely confeſſes that her bro- 
ther's documents made at firſt ſome impreſſion upon 
her, and that the had put herſelf to the expence of a 
long hood, in order to attend the extraordinary mo- 
tions of the ipirit; bit having found during an ex- 
periment of three weeks, no emotions, ſhe ſays, worth 
a farthing. the very wiſely laid by her hood, and aban- 
doned the fect, To be conciie, the is a very ay 
good- 
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good -· natured woman; and fo indutrions to oblige, 
that her gucſis muſt be of a very moroſe diſpoſition was 
are not extremely well ſatisßed in her houſe. 

Mrs. Whiteficld happened to be in the yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her fagacicy 
toon di: coxrered in the air of our hero ſomething which 
diſtinguithed bin; from the vulgar. She ordered her 
ſervants. thert ore, immediately to ſhew him into a 
room. and prefently afteru ards invited him to dinner 
with her{elt;, which invitation he very thaakiully ac- 
cepred , for indeed much leſs agreeable coropany than 
that of vIirs. Whitefield, and a much worſe entertain- 
ment than ſhe had provided, would have been welcome, 
aſter ſo long falling, and fo long a walk. 

Beſides Nr. Jones and the good governcſs of the 
manſion, there far down at table an attorney of Saliſ- 
bury, indeed the very fame who had brought the news 
of Mrs. Blifil's death to Mr. Allworthy, and whole 
name, which I think we did not before mention, was 
Dowling : there was likewiſe preſent another perſon, 
who ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, and who lived ſomewhere 
near Linlinch, in Somerſetſhire. This fellow, I ſay, 
ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, but was indeed a moſt vile 
petty-fogger, without ſenſe or knowledge of any kind; 
one of thoſe who may be termed train-bearers to the 
law; a ſort of ſupernumeraries in the profeſſion, who 
are the hackneys of attornies, and will ride more 
miles for ha!f-a-crown than a poſt- boy. 


During the time of dinner, the Somerſetſhire lawyer 


recollected the face of Jones, which he bad fecn at 
Mr. Allworthy's: for he had often vitited in that gen- 
tleman's kitchen, Hie therefore took occaſion to en- 
quire after the good family there, with that familiari- 
ty which would have become an intimate niend or 
acquaintance of Mr. Allworthy ; and indeed he did 
all in his power to iclhinuate himſelf to be ſuch, 
though he had never had the honour of iperking to 
any perion in that family bigher than the butler. 
Jones antwered all his queſtions with much civility, 
though he never remembered to have ſeen the petty- 
fogger be{'.re, and though he concluded from the 
outward appearance and bebaviour of the man, that 
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he uſurped a freedom with his betters, to which he 
was by no meaus intitled. 

As the converſation cf fellows ot this kind, is of 
all others the moſt dteſtable to men of any ſenſe, the 
cloth was no ſooner removed than Mr. Jones with- 
drew, and a little barbaroufly left poor Mrs. White- 
field to do a penance, which I have often heard Mr. 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans of good taſte, 
Jament, as the ſevereſt lot annexed to their calling, 
namely, that of being obliged to keep company with 
| their gueſts. 
| Jones had no ſooner quitted the room, than the 

petty-fogger in a whiſpering tone, aſked Mrs. White- 
field, if the knew who that fine ſpark was? She 
anſwered, ſue had never ſeen the gentleman before.” 
The gentleman, indeed! replicd the petty-fogger; 
a pretty gentleman truly! Why, he's the baſtard of 
a fellow who was hanged for her- |-aling, He 
was dropt at ſquire \[lworthy's door. where one 
of the ſervants tound him in a box to full of rain- 
water, that he would certainly have been drowned, 
had he not been reſerved for another fate.“ Ay, 
* ay, you need not mention it, | proteit ; we under- 
* fland what that fate is very well.“ cries Dowling, 
with a moſt facetious grin. * Well,” continued the 
other, * the *ſquire ordered him to be taken in: for 
* he is a timberſome man every body knows, and 
was afraid of drawing himſelt into a ſerape; and 
there the baſtard was bred up and fed and cloathi- 
fied all to the world like any gentleman ; and there 
he got one of the ſervant maids with child, and 
periuaded her to ſwear it to the *fquire himſelf; and 
afterwards he broke the arm of one Mr. Thwackum 
a clergyman, only becauſe he reprimanded him for 
following whores ; and afterwards he ſnapt a piſtol 
at Mr. Blifil behind his back; and once when 'iquire 
Allworthy was fick, he got a drum, and beat it all 
over the houſe, to prevent him from fleeping; and 
twenty ciher pranks he hath played ; for all which, 
about four or five days ago, juſt before I left the 
country, the *ſquire ſtripp'd him ſtark naked, and 
turned lim out of doors.” 
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And very juſtly too, I proteſt,” cries Dowling ; 
I would turn my own ſon out of doors, if he was 
* guilty of half as much. And pray what is the name 
of this pretty gentleman ?” 

* The name o'un ” anſwered the petty-fogger, 
* why, he is called Thomas Jones.“ 

Jones!“ anſwered Dowling, a little eagerly, 
what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allworthy's ! 
was that the gentleman that dined with us?* The 
very ſame,” ſaid the other, I have heard of the 

entleman,” cries Dowling, often; but I never 
— any ill character of him.“ And I am ſure, 
mays Mrs. Whitefield, © if half what this gentleman 
* hath ſaid be true, Mr. Jones hath the moſt deceit- 
ful countenance I ever ſaw; for ture his looks pro- 
* miſe ſomething very different; and I muſt ſay, for 
the little I have ſeen of him, he is as civil a well- 
* bred man as you would wiſh to converſe with.” 

The petty-togger calling do mind that he had not 
deen ſworn, as ke uſually was, before he gave his e- 
vidence, now bound what he had declared with fo ma- 
ny oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's ears 
were ſhocked, and ſhe put a ſtop to his ſwearing, by 
aſſuring him of her belief. Upon which he ſaid, I 
* hope, Madam, you imagine I would ſcorn to tell 
* ſuch things of any man unlefs I knew them to be 
true. What intereſt have I in taking away the re- 
« putation of a man who never injured me? I pro- 
* miſe you every ſyllable of what I have ſaid is fact, 
and the whole country knows it.” 

As Mrs. Whitefield had no renon to ſuſpect that 
the petty-fogger had any motive or teraptation to a- 
buſe Jones, the reader cannot blame her for belicv- 
ing what he ſo confidently affred with many oaths. 
She accordingly gave up her ſcill in phyſiognomy, 
and hence forwards conceived fo ill an opinion of her 
gueſt, that ſhe heartily wiſhed him out of her houſe. 

This difiike was now ſarther increaſed by a report 
which Mr. Whiteſield made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, * That though 
he carried the knapſack, and contented himſelſ with 
lay ing among ſervants, while Tom Jones (as he cal- 
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led him) was regaling in the parlour, he was not 
his ſervant, but only a friend and companion, and 
as good a gentleman as Mr. Jones himſelf.“ 

Dowling fat all this while fileut, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wondertully 
arch; at laſt he opened his lips, and proteſted that 
the gentleman looked like another fort of man. He 
then called for his bill with the utmoſt haſte, declared 
he muſt be at Flereford that evening, lamented his 

eat hurry of buſineſs, and wiſhed he could divide 

imſelf into twenty pieces, in order to be at once in 
twenty places. 

The petty-fogger now likewiſe departed, and then 
Jones deſired the favour of Mrs. Whiteſield's com- 
pany to drink tea with him; but the refuſed, and 
with a manner fo different from that with which the 
had received him at dinner, that it a little ſurprized 
him. And now he ſoon perceived her behaviour to- 
tally changed ; for inſtead of that natural affability 
which we have before celebrated, ſhe wore a con- 
ſtrained ſeverity on her countenance, which was fo 
Cifagreeable to Mr. Jones, that he reſolved however 
late to quit the houte that evening. | 

He did indeed account ſomewhat unfairly for this 
ſudden change; for beſides ſome hard and unjuſt ſur- 


miſes concerning female ſickleneſs and mutability, he 


degan to ſuſpect that he owed this want of civility to 
his want of horſes ; a fort of animals which, as they 
dirty no ſheets, are thought, in inns, to pay better 
for their beds than their riders, and are therefore con- 
filered as the more defirable company; but Mrs. 
Whitefield, to do her juſtice, had a much more libe- 
ral way of thinking. She was perfectly well-bred, 
and could be very civil to a gentleman, though he 
walked on foot. In reality, the lcoked on our hero 
as a ſorry ſcoundrel, and therefore treated him as 
ſuch, for which not even Jones himſelf. had he known 
as mnch as the reader, could have blained her; nay, 
on the contrary, he muſt have approved her conduct, 
and have eſteemed her the more for the diſreſpect ſhev/n 
towards himſelf. This is indeed a molt aggravating 
circumſtance which attends depriving men unjunly 
Voc, VIII. —M of 
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of their reputation ; for a man who is cenſcious of 
having an ill character, cannot juſtly be angry with 
thoſe who neglect and flight him : but ought rather 
to deſpiſe ſuch as affect his converſation, unleſs where 
a perſect intimacy muſt have convinced them that 
their friend's character hath been talſely and injuri- 
cuſly aſperſed. ; 

This was not, however, the caſe of Jones; for as 
he was a perfect ſtranger to the truth, ſo he was with 
good reaſon offended at the treatment he received. 
He therefore paid his reckoning and departed, highly 
azzinft the will of Mr. Partridge, who having remon- 
itrated much againſt it to no purpoſe. at laſt conde- 
ended to take up his knapſack, and to attend his 
jr1end, | 


CHAP. IX. 


Containing ſeveral dial:gues between Jenes and Par- 
tridge, cencerning love, cold, hunger, and other mat- 
ters ; with the lucky and narrow eſcape of Partridge, 
as he vas on the very brink of making a futul diſcs- 
very to his friend. 


HE fhicCows began now to deſcend larger from 


h the high mountains: the feathered creation 
had betakea themſelves to their reſt. Now the 
Ligheſt order of mortals were fitting down to their 
Cianers, and the loweſt order to their ſuppers. Ina 
word, the clock ſtruck five juit as Mr. _— took 
bis leave of Glouceſter ; an hour at which (as it was. 
10v; mid-wiater) the dirty fingers of night would 
have drawa her ſable curtain over the univerſe, had 
not the moon forbid her, who now, with a face as 
broad and as red as thoſe of ſome jolly mortals, who, 
like her, turn night into day, began to rite from her 
bed, where ſhe had ſlumbered away the day, in order 
to fit up all night. Jones had not travelled far be- 
fore he paid his compliments to that beautiful planet, 
and turning to his companion, aiked him, if he had 
ever beheld ſo delicious an evening. Partridge 
making no ready anſwer to his queſtion, be * 
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ed to comment on the beauty of the moon, and re- 
peated ſome puſſuges from Miltoa, who hath certain- 
Iy excelled all other poets in his deſcription of the 
Beavenly luminaries He then told Partridge the 
ſtory from the Spectator, of two lovers who had 
agreed to entertain theinſelves when they were at 4 
eat diſtance from each other, by repairing, at a 
certain fixed hour, to look at the moon; thus pleaſing; 
themſelves with the thought that they were both em- 
Floyed in contemplating the fame object at the tame 
time. Thoſe lovers,” added he. muſt hate hal 
* ſouls truly capable of feeling all the tenderneſs ot 
the ſublimelt of all human paſſions.“ Very 
probably,” cries Partridge: but | envy them 
* more, if they had bodies incapable of fecling 
cold; for I am almoſt frozen to death, and am 
very much afraid I thall loſe a piece of my note 
* before we get to another houſe of entertainment. 
Nay, truly we may well expect ſome judgment” 
* ſhould happen to us for our folly in running away 
* fo by night from one of the moit excellent ians [ 
ever ſet my foot into. I am ſure I never ſuw more 
good things in my lite, and the greatet lord in the 
Iand cannot live better in his own houſe than hc may 
there. And to forfake ſuch a houte, and go a ram - 
bling about the country, the Lord knows whither, 
per devia rura viarum, I ſay nothing for my part; 
but ſome people might not have charity enovnh to 
conclude we were in our ſober ene.“ Fiz np- 
on it, Mr. Partridge,” fays Joncs, * have a better 
* heart : confider you are going to fice an enemy; 
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and are you afraid of tacing a little cold? [ with, 


* indeed, we had a guide to adviſe which ot tle 
roads we ſhould take.” * May 1 be fo bold, tays 
Purtrilge, to offer my advice: [{iterdum Flr 
* opportuna loquitur.” Why, which of them, cries 
Jones, would you recommend. Truly neither 
* of them,” anfwered Partridge. * The only road we 
© can be certain of finding, is the road we came. 
A good hearty pace will bring us back to Glou- 
* celter in an hour; but if we go forward, the Lord 
© Harry knows when we fha!l arrive at any place; 
L E 2 * for 
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tor I ſee at leaſt fifty miles beſore me, and no houſe 
in all the way,” * You ſce, indeed, a very fair 
praſpect, ſays Jones, which receives great ad- 
dieional beauty from the extreme luſtre of the 
* moon. Fowever, I will keep the left-hand track, 
as that ſeems to lend dire &ly to thoſe hills, which 
we were informed lie not far from Worceſter. And 
here, if you are inclined to quit me, you may, and 
return back again; but, fer my part, I am reſolved 
to go . 

* It is unkind in you, Sir, ſays Partridge, * to 
ſuſpect me of any ſuch intention. What I have 
adviſed hath been as much on your account as on 
my own ; but ſince you are determined to go on, 
I am as much determined to follow, TI pre, ſe- 
guar te.” 

They now travelled ſome miles without ſpeaking 
to each other, during which ſuſpence of diſcourſe 
Jones oſten ſighed, and Benjamin groaned as bitterly, 
though from a very different reaſon. Atlength Jones 
made a full ſtop, and turning about, cries, « Who 
* koows, Partridge, but the lovelieſt creature in the 
* univerſe may have her eyes now fixed on that very 
moon which I behold at this inſtant ?* Very 
likely, Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, ©* and if my eyes 
* were fixed on a good ſurloin ot roalt beef, the de- 
* vil might take the moon and her horns into the 
* bargain,” Did ever Tramontane make ſuch an 
* anl{wer ?* cries Jones. Prithee, Partridge, waſt 
* thou ever ſuſceptible of love in thy lite, or hath 
time worn away all the traces of it from thy me- 
* mory? * Alack-a-day,' cries Partridge, * well 
would it have been for me if I had never known 
« 
Ll 


what love was. Infanda Regina jubes renovare 
Delos em. I am ſure I havetaſted all the tend rneſs 
and ſubliafties, and bitterneſſes of the paſſion.” 
Was your miſtreſs unkind then?” ſays Jones. 
Very unkind indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Partridge ? 
for the married me, and made one of the molt con- 
founded wives in the world. However, heaven be 
praited, ſhe's gone; and if I believed ſhe was in the 
oon, according to the book I once read, which 

* teaches 
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* teaches that to be the receptacle of departed ſpirits, 
* I would never look at it for fear of ſeeing her: 
* but | wiſh, Sir, that the c:.oon was a looking glaſs 
* for your ſake, and that Miſs Sophia Weſter $ 
* now placed before it.“ My dear Partridge,” cries 
Jones, what a thought was there! A thought which 
* I am certain could never have entered into any 
mind but that of a lover. O Partridge, could 1 
hope once again to ſee that face; but, alas! all 
thoſe golden dreams are vaniſhed for ever, and my 
only refuge from future mitery is to forget the ob- 
* jet of all my former happineſs,”  * ind do you 
really deſpair of ever ſceing Mifs Weſtern again? 
anſwered Partridge : If you will follow my advice, 
will engage you ſhall not only ſee her, but have 
* ker in your arms © Ha! do not awaken a thought 


* of that nature, cries Jones. I have ſtruggled 


* ſufficiently to conquer all ſuch withes already.” 
* Nay,” anfwered Partridge, * if you do not wich 
to have your miſtreſs in your arms, you are a molt 
extraordinary lover indeed * Well, well,” fays 
Jones, let us avoid this ſuhject; but pray what is 
* your advice?“ To give it you in the military 
* phraſe then,” ſays Partridge, * as we are ſoldiers; 
* To the right about.“ Let us return the way we 
came; we may yet reach Glouceſter to-night, 
though late; whereas if we proceed, we are likely, 
for ought I ſee, to ramble about for ever without 
coming either to houſe or home.” © I have already 
told you my reſolntion is to go on, anſwered 
Jones; but I would have you to go back. Ian 
* obliged to you for your company hither; and I beg 
you to accept a guinea as a imall inftance of my 
* gratitude Nay it would be cruel in me to ſuſler 
* you to go any farther; for, to deal plainly with 
you, my chief end and deſire is a glorious death 
in the ſervice of my king and country.“ As for 
your :noney,” replied Partridge, * I beg, Sir, you 
will put it up | will receive none of you at this 
time; for at prelent I am, I believe, the richer 
man of the two And as your relolution is to ge 
on, 10 mine is to follow you if you do, Nay, now 
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* my preſence appears abſolutely neceſſary to take 
care of you. fince your intentions are ſo deſperate ; 
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for I promiſe you my views are much more pru- 


dent; as you are refolve| to fall in battle if you 
can, ſo I am reſolved as firmly to come to no hurt, 
if I can help it. And indeed | have the comfort to 
think there will be but little danger; for a popith 
prieſt told me the other day, the buſineſs would 
ſoon be over, and he believed without a battle.” 
A popiſh prieſt,” cries Jones, © 1 have heard is 
not always to be believed when he ſpeaks in behalf 
of his religion.” * Yes, but fo far,” anſwered the 


other, from ſpeaking in behalf of his religion, he 


aſſured me, the catholicks did not expect to be 
any gainers by the change; for that Prince Charles 
was 15 good a proteſtant as any in England; and 
that nothing but regard to right made him and the 
reſt of the popiſh party to be Jacobites.” * I believe 
hin to be as much a proteſtant as I believe he hath 
any right, ſays Jones, and I make no doubt of 
our fuccels, but not without a battle. So that I 
am at ſo ſanguine as your ſriend the popilh prieſt,” 
Nay, to be ſure, Sir,“ anſwered Partridge, * all 
the prophecies I have ever read, ſpeak of a great 
den! of Llocd to be ſpilt in the quarrel, and the 
miller with three thumbs, who is now alive, is to 


* hold the horſes of three kings, up to his knees in 


blood. Lord have mercy upon us ail, and ſend 
better times!!! With what ſtuff and nonſenſe 
hait tl. ou filled thy head,” anſwered Jones? This 
tao, I ſuppoſe, comes from the popith prieſt. 
Montitcrs and prodigies are the proper arguments 
to ſnpport monſtrous end abſurd doctrines. The 
cauſe of King George is the cauſe of liberty and 
true religion. In other words, it is the cauſe cf 
commen ſenſe, my boy, and I warrant you will 
ſucczed, though Briareus himfelf was to rite again 
with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller.” 


Partridge made no reply to this. He was indeed caſt 
into the utmoſt con fuſion by this declaration of Jones. 
For to inform the reader of a ſecret, which we had 


10 proper cppertunity of revealing before, Partridge 


was 
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was in truth a Jucobite, and had concluded that 

Jones was of the ſame party, and was now proceeding 

to join the rebels. An opinion which was not 

without foundation. For the tall long: ſided dame, 

mentioned by Hudibras; that many-eyed, many- 

tongued, many-mouthed, many-eared monſter of 
Virgil, had related the ſtory of the quarrel between 
Jones and the officer, with her uſual regard to truth. 
She had indeed changed the name of Sophia into that 
of the pretender, and had reported, that drinking 
his health was the cauſe for which Jones was knock- 
ed down. | his Partridge had heard, and moſt firmly 
believed. Tis no wonder, therefore, that he had 
thence entertained the above-mentioned opinion of 
Jones; and which he had almoſt diſcovered to him 
before he found out his own miſtake. And at this 
the reader will be the leſs inclined to wonder, if he 
pleaſes to recollect the doubtful phraſe in which Jones 
firſt communicated his reſolution to Mr. Partridge ; 
and, indeed, had the words been leſs ambiguons, 
Partridge might very well have conſtrued them as he 
did; being perſuaded, as he was, that the whole na- 
tion were of the ſame inclination in their hearts nor 
did it ſtagger him that Jones had travelled in the com- 
pany of foldiers; for he had the fame opinion of the 
army which he had of the relt of the people. 

But however well affected he might be to James or 
Charles, he was ſtill much more attached to Little 
Benjamin than to either; for which reafon he no 
ſooner diſcovered the principles of his fellow travel- 
ler, than he thought proper to conceal, and out- 

_ wardly to give up his own to the man on whom he 
depended for the making his fortune, ſince he by no 
means believed the affairs of Jones to be ſo deſperate 
as they really were with Mr. Allworthy ; for as he 
had kept a conſtant correipondence with ſome of his 
neighbours ſince he left that country, he had heard 
much, indeed more than was true, of the great at- 
fection Mr. Allworthy bore this young man, who, as 
Partridge had been inſtructed, was to be that gentle- 
man's heir, and whom, as we have ſaid, he did not 
in the leaſt doubt to be his ſon. 


He 
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He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel 
was between them, it would he certainly made up 
at the return of Mr. Jones; an event from which 
he promiſed great advantages, if he could take this 
opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with that young 
gentleman; and, it he could by any means be inſtru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before taid but it would as highly advance 
him jn the favour of Mr Allworthy. 

We have already obſerved that he was a very good- 
natured fellow. and he hath himtelf declared the vio- 
tent attachment he had to the perſon and character 
of Jones; but p«tiibly the views which I have juſt 
before mentioned. might likewiſe have ſome little 
ſhare in prompting him to undertake this expedition, 
at leaſt in urging him to cominne it, after he had 
diſcovered that his maiter and himtelf, like ſome 
prudent fathers and fons, though they travelled to- 
gether in great friendſhip. had embraced oppoſite 

arties. I am led into rhis conjecture, by having re- 
marked. that though love. friend{hip, eſteem, and 
ſuch like, have very powerful operations in the hn- 
man mind; intereit, however, is an ingredient ſel- 
dom omitted hy wile men, when they would work 
ethers to their own purpoſes. This is indeed a moſt 
excellent medicine. and, lixe Ward's pill, flies at 
once to the particular part of the body on which you 
defire to operate, whether it be the tongue, the hand, 
er any other member, where it ſcarce ever fails of 
immediately producing the deſired eikect. 


CHAP. X. 


In which our travellers meet with a very extraordinary 
adventure. 


UST as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they ar- 
rived at the bottom of a very ſtecp hill Here Jones 
ſtopt ſhort and directing his eyes vpwards, ſtood for 
a while filent. At length he called to his compan's n, 
and ſaid, Partridge, I with 1 was at the top of is 

6 hull ; 
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* hill; it muſt certainly afford a molt charming pro- 

ſpect. eſpecially by this light: for the ſolemn gloom 
which the moon calls on all objects, is beyond ex- 
pr eſſion beautiful, eſpecially to au imagination which 
is de ſitous of cultivating melancholy ideas.“ Very 
probably,” anſwered Partridge ; * but if the top of 
the hill be propereſt to produce melancholy thoughts, 
1 ſuppole the bottom is the likelieſt to produce merry 
ones, and theſe [| take to be much the better of the two. 
] protelt you have made my blood run cold with the 
very mentioning the top of that mountain; which 
* ſeems to me to be one of the highett in the world. 
No, no, it we look for any thing, let it be for a 
6 — * under- ground, to ſcreen ourſelves from the 
* ftrolt,'—* Do fo,” ſaid Jones, let it be but within 
hearing of this place, and I will halloo to you at my 
return back.“ Surely, Sir, you are not mad, ſaid 
Partridge. * Indeed, I ain,” anſwered Jones, if aſcend- 
ing this hill be madneſs: but, as you complaia fo 
much of the cold already, I would have you Ray be- 
low. I will certainly return to you within an hour.” 
Pardon me, Sir,” cries Partridge, * I have deter- 
* mined to follow you where-ever you go Indeed he 
was now afraid to flay behind ; for though he was 
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coward enough in all reſpects, yet his chief fear was 


that of ghois, with which the preſent time of night, 
and the wildneſs of the place, extremely well ſuited. 

At this initant Partridge eſpied a glimmering light 
through tome trees, which ſeemed very near to them, 
He immediately cricd out in a rapture, * Oh, Sir! 
* Heaven hath at laſt heard my prayers, and hath 
* brought us to a houſe; perhaps it may be an inn. 
Let me beſeech you, vir, if you have any compaſlion 
either for me or yourſelf, do not deipite the good- 
neſs of Providence, but let us go directly to yon 
* light. Whether it be a public-houſe or no, | am 
ture if they be Chriitians that dwell there they will 
not refule a little houſe-room to perſons in our mi- 
* ſerable condition.“ Jones at length yielded to the 
earneſt ſupplications of Partridge, and both together 
— directly towards the place whence the light 


They 
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They ſoon arrived at the door of this houſe or cot- 
tage: for it might be called either, without much im- 
propriety. Here Jones knocked ſeveral times, without 
receiving any anſwer from within; at which Partridge, 
whole head was full of nothing but of ghoſts, deviis, 
witches, and ſuch like, began to tremble, crymg, 
Lord have mercy upon us ! ſure the people matt be 
all dead. I can fee no light neither now, and yet [ 
am certain [ ſaw a candle burning but a moment be- 
fore. Well! I have heard of ſuch things — What 
© haſt thou heard of, ſaid Jones. * Phe people are 
either faſt aſleep, or probably, as this is a lonely, 
place, are afraid to open their door.“ He then he- 
gan to vociferate pretty loudly, and at laſt an old wo- 
man, opening an upper caſement. aſked, * who they 
* were, and what they wanted Jones anſwered, 
© they were travellers who had loſt their way, and, 
* having ſeen a light in the window. had been led thi- 
* ther, in hopes of finding ſome fire to warm them- 
* ſelves.” * Whoever you are,” cries the woman, © you 
* have no buſineſs here; nor ſhall I open the docr to 
any body at this time of night Partridge. whom 
the ſound of a human voice Rad recovered from his 
fright, fell to the moit earneſt ſupplications to be ad- 
mitted tor a few minutes to the fire ſaying, * he was 
* almoſt dead with che cold,” to which fear Rad indeed 
contributed equally with the froit. He aſſured her, 
that the — who ſpoke to her, was one of the. 
greateſt Iqwires in the country, and made uſe of eve- 
ry argument fave one, which Jones aftzrwards effec- 
tually added and this was the promiſe of half a 
crown. A bribe too great to be refilted by ſuch a 
perſon. eſpecially as the gentcel appearance of Jones, 
which the light of the moon plainly diſcovered to her, 
together with his affable behaviour, had entirely ſub- 
dued thoſe apprehenſions of thieves which the had at 
firſt conceived. She agreed, therefore, at laſt to let 
them in. where Partridge, to his infinite joy, found 
a good fire ready for his reception. | 

The poor fellowz however, had no ſooner warmed 
himſelf, than thoſe thoughts which were always up- 
perm̃oſt in Lis mind, began a little to diiturb 1 2 

0 
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There was no article of his creed in which he had a 
ſtronger faith, than he had in witcheraft, nor can the 
reader conceive a figure more adapted to inſpire this 
idea, than the old woman who now ſtood before him. 
She anſwered exactly to that picture drawn by Otway 
in his Orphan. Indeed, if this woman had lived in 
the reign of James the Firſt, her appearance alone 
would have hanged her, almoſt without any evidence. 

Many circumitances likewiſe conſpired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then ima- 
gined, by herſelf in ſo lonely a place; and in a houſe, 
the outſide of which ſeemed much too good for her; 
but its infide was furniſhed in the moſt neat and ele- 
gant manner. To ſay the truth, Jones himſelf was 
not a little ſurpriſed at what he ſaw : for, beſides the 
extraordinary neatneſs of the room, it was adorned 
with a great number of nicknacks and curiofities, 
which might have engaged the attention of a virtuoſo. 

While Jones was admiring theſe things, and Par- 
tridge fat trembling with the firm belief that he was in 
the houſe of a witch, the old woman ſaid. * I hope, 
gentlemen, you will make what haſte you can; tor 
I expect my maſter preſently, and I would not for 
double the money he ſhould find you here.” Then 
© you have a maiter,” cried jones; indeed you will 
* excuſe me. good woman, but I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
* all thoſe fine things in your houſe,” Ah, Sir!“ 
ſaid ſhe, * if the tweatieth part, of theſe things were, 
mine, I ſhould think myſelf a rich woman; bur. 
pray, Sir, do not Ray much longer: for I look for 


angry with you,“ ſaid Jones, * for doing a common 
act of charity.“ * Alack-a-day, Sir, jaid the, * he 
is a ſtrange man, not at all like other people. He 
keeps no company with any body. and feidom walks 
out but by night, for he doth not care to be fern ; 
and all the country people are as much afraid of 
meeting him; for his dreſs is enough io frighten thoſe 
who are not uſed to it. They call him, % Mas of 
the Hill (for there he walks by night), and the coun- 
try people are not, I believe, more afraid of the de- 
vil himſelf. He would be terribly angry if he found 


* you 


him in every minute.'—*, Why ſure he would not be 
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you here.“ Pray, Sir, ſays Partridge, don't let 
us oftend the gentleman, | am ready to walk, and 
was never warmer in my life.—Do, pray Sir, let us 
go—here are piſtols over the chimney ; who knows 
whether they be charged or no, or what he may do 
with them?” Fear nothing, Partridge,” cries Jones, 
I will ſecure thee from danger.“ Nay, for matter o- 
that, he never doth any miſchief,” faid the woman; 
but to be ſure it is neceſſary he ſhould keep ſome 
arms for his own ſafety ; for his houſe hath been be- 
ſet more than once, and it is not many nights ago, 
that we thought we heard thieves about it for my 
own part, I have often wondered that he is not mur- 
dered by ſome villain or other, as he walks out by 
himſelf at fuch hours; but then, as I ſaid, the peo- 
ple are afraid of him, and beſides they think, I fup- 
poſe, he hath nothing about him worth taking.“ [ 
* ſhould imagine, by this collection of rarities,” cries 
Jones, © that your maſter had been a traveller.“ Yes, 
Sir,“ anſwered the, © he hath been a very great one; 
there be few gentlemen that know more of all mat- 
ters than he; I fancy he hath been croſt in love. or 
whatever it is, I know not, but I have lived with 
him above theſe thirty years, and in all that time he 
* hath hardly ſpoke to fix living people.” She then 
again ſolicited their departure, in which the was back- 
ed by Partridge; but Jones purpoſely protracted the 
time: for his curioſity was greatly raiſed to ſee this 
extraordinary perſon. Though the old woman, there- 
fore, concluded every one of her anſwers with deſiring 
Him to be gone, and Partridge proceeded fo far as to 
pull him by the ſleeve, he ſtill continued to invent new 
queſtions, till the old woman with an aſſrighted coun- 
tenance, declared the heard her maſter's | xr and 
at the ſame inftant more than one voice was heard with- 
out the door, crying, D- u your blood, thew us 
* your money this inftant. Your moner, you villain, 
* or we will blow your brains about your ears.“ 
O, good heaven!” cries the old woman, fome 
* villains, to be ſure, have attacked my matter. O la! 
* what fthall I do? what ſhall [ do ' + How,' cries 
Jenes, © how—aArc theſe piſtols loaded? O, good 


I © Sir, 
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Sir, there is nothing in them, indeed - O, pray don't 
* murder us, gentlemen,” (for in reality the now had 
the ſame opinion of thoſe within. as fie had of thoſe 
without.) Jones made her no an{wer ; but ſnatching 
an old broad-fword which hung in the room, he in- 
ſtantly ſallied out, where he found the old gentleman 
ſtruggling with two ruffizns, and begging tor mercy, 
Jones aſked no queſtions, but fell fo briſkly to work 
with his broad-fword, that the fellows immediately 
quitted their hold; and, without offering to attack 
our hero, betook themſelves to their heels, and made 
their eſcape ; for he did not attempt to Hurſue them, 
being contented with having delivered the old gentle- 
man; and indeed he concluded he had pretty well 
done their buſineſs: for both of them, as they ran off, 
cried out with bitter oaths, that they were dead men. 

Jones preſently ran to liftup rhe ol gentleman, who 
had been thrown down in the ſcuſfle expretling at the 
ſame time great concern, Jeſt he hould have received. 
any harm from the villains. The old man ftared ea 
moment at Jones, and then cried, — No, Sir, no, | 
have very little harm, i thank ron. Lord have never 
* upon me.“ I ſee? Sir,” ſaid Jones, * you are not 
free from apprehenſions even of thote who have hall 
the happineſs to he your deliverers; nor cin blame 
* any ſuſpicions which vou may have; but indeed, 
vou have ro real occation for any ; here are none 
* but your friends reſent. Having mit our way this 
cold night, we tur the liberty of warming ourielves 
at your tire, whence we were jul departing when 
* we heard yon call for aſüddance, which 1 mutt ſay, 
Providence alone ſeems to have feat you!“ © Provi- 
dence indeed.“ cries the old gentlenan. * if it be 
ſo'— Sc it is. Laſſure you,” erics janes, here is 
« four own fword, Sir | have uled it in your de- 
* fence, and I now return it into yorr own hand.” 
The old man having received the ſword, which was 
Nained with the blood of his enemies, looked ſtedfaſtly 
at Jones during iome moments, and then with a ſigh, 
cried out, You will pardon me, young gentleman, I 
Vas not always oi a fulpicions temper, nor am | a 
friend to ingratitude.* * Fe thaautſul then, crics 
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Tones, to that Providence to which you owe your de- 
* liverance; as to my part, I have only diſcharged the 
* common duties of humanity, and what | would have 
done for any fellow creature in your ſituation. Let 
me look at you a little longer,” cries the old gentle- 
man“ You are a human creature then —-Well, per- 
* haps you are. Come, pray walk wto my little hutt. 
* You have been my deliverer indeed.“ | 

The old woman was diſtracted between the fears 
which ihe had of her maſter, and for him; and Par- 
tridge was, if poſſible, in a greater ſright. The for- 
racr of thete, however, when ſhe heard her matter 

1peak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had hap- 

pened came again to herfelt : but Partridge no ſooner 
taw the gentleman, than the ſtrangeneſs of his dreſs 
infutcd greater terrors into that poor fellow, than he 
kad betore telt either from the ſtrange deſcription 
which he had heard, or from the uproar which had 
happened at the door. 

To ſay the truth, it was an appearance which might 
have aſſeded à more conſtant mind than that of Mr. 
Partridge This perion was of the talleſt fize, with a 
long beard as white as ſnow. His body was ciothed 
with the fkin of an aſs, made fomething into the form 
of a cont. He wore likewiſe boots on his legs, and a 
cap on his head, both compoſed of the ſkin of tome 
other animals. 

As foon as the old gentleman came into his houſe, 
the old woman began | con ——— on his hap- 
py eſcape from the ruſſiuns. Yes,” cried he, * L hare 
eſcaped indeed, thanks to my preterver.” O the 
a bleſſing on him, anſwered the, he is a good gen- 
* tleman, [ warrant him. I was afraid your werthip 
* would have been angry with ine for letting him in; 
and to be certain I thould not have done it, had not 
I ſeen by the moon-light, chat he was a gentleman, 
and almoſt frozen to death. And to be certain it 
* mutt have been ſome good angel that tent him hi- 
* ther, and tempted me to do it.” 

I am afraid Sir,” ſaid the old gentleman to Jones, 
that lhavenothingin this honſe which you can either 
* eat cr drink, unleſs you will accept adram ef bran- 

6 dy; 
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* dy; of which [ can give yon ſome mo! excellett, 
* and which I have had by me thete thirty years ' 
Jones declined this offer in a very civil and proper 
ipeech, and then the other aſked him, Whither hz 
was travelling when he mid his way; faying, I mute 
© own myſelf {urpriſed to fee ſuch a pert {on as you ap- 
peur to be jourreying on foot at this time of night. 
I ſuppole, Sir, you are a gentleman of theſe parts: 
for you do not lock like on. who is uſed to travel 
* lar without horſes,” | 

Appearances,” cried Jones, * are of.en deceitful ; 
* wen tometimes look like what they are not. | at- 
* ſure you | am not of this country, and whitber l 
* ain travelling, in reality [| ſfearce know myteli.” 

6 WW hoever vou are, or whitherſogver you are go: 
ing „ anſwered the old man, [ have obligations tc 0 
a you which I can never return,” 

I once more,” replied Jones, * affirm, that you 
* have none; for there can be no merit in h. Lying 
hazarded that in your ſervice on which [ {et no va- 
Ine. and nothing is lo contemtible in my eyes as 
* life.” 

* I am ſorry, young gentleman,” anſwered the 
ſtranger, that you have any reaton to be to unhap- 

py at your years.” 

Indeed Lam, Sir,“ anſwered Jones, the moſt un- 

* happy of mankind.—“ Perhaps you have had a 
friend, or a miltrets,” replied the other. * How 
* could you,” cries Jones, mention two words i utfi- 
© cient to drive me to diſtraction.“ Either of them 
* are enough to drive any man to diftracticn,” an- 
ſwered the old man. 1 inquire no tarther, Sir. 
* Perhaps my curiolity hath led me too tur already.” 

Indeed, Sir,” cries Jones, I cannot cenſure a paſ- 
* fion, which feel at this inſtant in the higheſt de- 
* gree. You will pardon me, when I affure you, that 
* every thing which | have ſcen or heard imce I firſt 
* ertered this aouſe, hath conſpired to raiie the great - 
Del curiomy in me. Something verye:ttraordinary” 
* muit have determined you to this courts of lite, 
end | have reaton to tear your own hittory is not 
veirhout misfor tines. 
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Here the old gentleman again ſighed, and remained 
filent for ſome minutes; at laſt, looking earneſtly on 
Jones, he iaid, © | have read that a — countenance 
is a letter of recommendation; it ſo, none ever can 
be more ſtrongiy recommended than yourſelf. If [ 
did not feel fome ye-rnings towards you from ano- 
ther conſideration, I mult be the moſt ungrateful 
monſter upon earth ; and | am really concerned it is 
no otherwiſe in my power, than by words, to con- 
vince yon of my gratitude.” 

Joves after a moment's heſitation anſwered, © That 
it was in his power by words to gratify him ex- 
tremely. I have confeſt a curiolity, ſaid he, Sir ; 
need | ſay how much obliged | thall be to you. if 
you would condeſcend to gratify it? Wilt you ſuffer 
me therefore to beg, unleſs ſome conſideration re- 
{trains you, that you would be pleaſed to acquaint 
me what motives have indueed you thus to withdraw 
from the fociety of mankind, and to betake yourielf 
to a courſe ot life to which it ſufficiently appears you 
were not born? 

I ſcarce think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you any 
thing. after what hath happened,“ replied the old 
man. if you deſire therefore to hear the ſtory of an 
* unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed you 
judge rightly, in thinking there is commoviy ſome- 
thing extraordinary i in the iortunes of thoſe who fly 
from tociety : for however it may ſeem a paradox, 
or even a contradiction, certain it is that great phi- 
* Janthropy chiciy inclines ns to avoid and deteſt 
* mankind ; not on account ſo much of their private 
and felfiih vices, but for thoſe of a relative kind: 
© fuch as evvy, malice, trenchery, cruelty, with every 
other ſpecies of mulevolence. Theſe are the vices 
* 
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which true philanthropy abhors, and which rather 

than fee and converte with, ſhe avoids ſociety witelt, 

However, witnout a compliment to you, vou do 
not appeir to me one of thoſe whom I lhouid ſunun 
© or defell; nay, IL muit tay, in what little hath dropt 
from yon, there appears ſome purity in our for- 
tunes; 1 hope however yours will conclude more 
ſucceSſully,” 
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Here ſome compliments paſſed between our hero 
and his hott, and chen the latter was going to begin 
his hiitory, when Partridge interrupted him. is 
apprehlenſions had now pretty well lett him; but ſome 
effects of his terrors remained ; he theretore remir;.Jed 
the gentleman of that excellent brandy which he had 
mentioned. This was prefently brought, and Far- 
tridg KC fwallowed a large bumper. 

Ine gentleman then, wichout any farther preſace, 
began as you may read in the next chapter. 


ENA. XL 


In culich the Mans the HTitl cogins to relate his hiftcr;. 


Was born in a village of Somerſetſhire, calie-! 
Mark, in the year 1657 ; my father was one c 
* thoſe whom they call gentlemen farmers He had 
2 little eflate ct about 306 |. 4vear of his own, and 
© rented another eſtate cf near the ſame value. He 
« was prevent and induſtrious, and io good a hnui- 
* bandman, that he might have jed a very enſy aud 
comfortable lie had not an arrant vixen of 1 with 
* {oured his domenie quiet But thongh this circum- 
* itance perhaps made him miterable, it did not 0 
him poor: tor he confincd her alwoſt entire at 
home, and rather chole to bear cteranl upbratuyins; 
in his own houſe, than to injure his fortune bz iu— 
* dulging her ia the cxtravagancies the delired a 
bro:d 

* By this Nanthippe' (fo was the wit of © deratez 
called, ſaid Partridg?) © Zy this Nant lippe u 2 | 
two ſons, of which | was the younger. ite de 
ſigned to give us both mood education; but 7 
elder brother, who, unhappily tor hi im, Mus t!:2 
favourite of my mother, utterly negles ted his leur 
ing: inſomuch that after having been fy2 or "i 
years at ſchool! with little or no ö my 
father being told by his mailer, that it wauld bens 
no purpole to keep him longer there, at lait cor 
plied with my mother in taking him home 17042 {te 
hands of that tyrant, as ſhe called his matter; 
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though in leed he gave the lad much lefs corretion 
than his idleneſs deſerved, but much more it ſeems, 
than the young gentleman liked, who conſtantly 
complained to his mother of his fevere treatment, 
and ſhe as conſtantly gave him a hearing. 

Les, yes,” cries Partridge, ** I have ſeen ſuch 


„ mothers, I have been abuſed myſelf by them, and 


very unjuſtiy ; ſuch parents deſerve correction as 
„ mach as their children.” 


Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, and 


then the Stranger proceeded. * My brother now, 
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at the age of fifteen, bid adieu to all learning. and 
to every thing elie but to his dog and gun, with 
which latter he became fo expert, that, though 
perhaps you may think it incredible, he could not 
only hit a ſtanding mark with great certainty, but 
hath actually ſhot a crow as it was flying in the air, 
He was likewiſe excellent at finding a hare fitting, 
and was ſoon reputed one of the beit ſportſmen in 
the country A reputation which both he and his 
mother enjoyed as much as if he had been thought 
the fineſt ſcholar. 
* The fitnation of my brother made me at firſt 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
ſchool ;. but I ſoon changed my opinion; for as [ 
advanced pretty faſt in learning, my labours be- 
came eaſy, and my exerciſe ſo delightful, that holi- 
days were my moſt unpleaſant time: for my mo- 
ther, who never loved me, now apprehending that 
1 had the greater thare of my father's affection, 
and finding, or at leaſt thinking, that I was more 
taken notice of by ſome gentlemen of learning, and 
particularly by the parſon of the pariſh, than my 
brother, the now hated my fight, and made home ſo 
diſagreeable to me, that what is called by ſchool- 
boys Black Monday, was to me the whitelt in the 
whole year. | 
* Having, at length gone through the ſchool at 
Tannton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford. where | remained four years; at the end 
of which an accident took me off entirely from my 
| ſtudies; 


, 
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* tudies; and hence I may truly date the riſe of al! 
* which happened to me afterwards in life. 
* There was at the fame. college with myſelf one 
Sir George Greſham, a young fellow who was in- 
titled to u very conſiderable fortune; which he was 
not, by the will of his father. to come into full poi- 
ſeſſion of, till he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
However, the liberality of his guardians gave him 
little cauſe to regret the abundant caution of his 
father : for they allowed him ive hundred pound 
a year while he remained at the univerſity, where he 
kept his horſes and his whore, and lived as wicked 
and as profligate a lite, as he could have done, had 
he been never ſo entirely matter of his fortune; fur be- 
ſides the five hundred a year which he received from 
his guardians, he ſound means to ſpend a thouſand 
more. He was above the age of twenty-one, and 
had no dithculty in gaining what credit he pleaſed, 
This young fellow, among many other tolerable 
bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had a 
great delight in deftroying and ruining the youth 
of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expences 
which they could not afford to well as himſelt; and 
the better, and worthier, and foberer, any young 
man was, the greater pleaſure and triumph had he 
in his deſtruction. Thus acting the character which 
is recorded of the devil, and going about ſec king 
whom he might devour. 
* It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaintance 
and intimacy with this gentleman. My repatation of 
diligence in my ſtudies made me 2 deſirable object 
of his miſchievons intention; and my own inclina- 
tion made it ſufficiently eaſy for him to effect his 
purpoſe; for though I had applied myſelf with 
much induſtry to books, in which I took great de- 
light, there were other pleaſures in which I was ca- 
pable of taking much greater; for I was high- 
mettled, had a violent flow of animal ſpirits, was 
a little ambitions, and extremely amorous. 
I had not long contracted an intimacy with Sir 
George, before | became a partaker ot al! his plea- 
* ſures; and when [ was once entered ou chat ſcene, 


* neither 
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neither my inclination, nor my ſpirit, would ſuſcer 
me to play an under-part. [ was ſecond to none 
of the compuny in any acts of debauchery; nay, I 
ſoon diſtingnithed mytelt fo not:bly in all riots and 
ditorders, that my name generally ſtood firit in the 
roll of delinquents; and, initead of being lumented 
as the unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was NOW 
accuted is the perlon who hd mitled and debauck- 
ed that hopeful young gentleman 4; for though he 
was the ringleater an: dp promoter of all the miichiet, 
he was never tb countered. | teil at laſt under the 
cenſure cf the vice-ctanceilor, and very narrowly 
eloaped expriicon. 
* You will eafity believe, Sir that ſuch a life as [ 
z now deſcribing "on aft be incomp. wmhie with my 
farther Progretis in lcart ing; and that in proportion 
as J addicted mytelt more und more to looie ples 
ſure, I mult grow more and more remiſs in appli— 
cation to my ttudtes. This was truly the conte- 
quer.ce ; but this was not all My expences now 
greatly exceeded not only my former wmcome. but 
thole additions which | extorted from my poor 
generons ſather, on pretences of ſunis being neceſ- 
lary for preparing tor my appreuching degree of 
bachelor of arts. Thete demmnds, however, grew 
at luſt fo trequent and exorbitunt, that my father, 
by flow degrecs, opened his ears to the accounts 
which he received from man y quarters ot my preient 
behaviour. and which my mother failed not to echo 
very foithfully ud londly ; addi: ar * Ay, this is 
the fine gentleman. the icholar who doth ſo much 
honcur to his family. and is to be the making ef 
it. I thonght what all this learning would che 
to. Fle is to be the ruin of us all, I find, after 
his elder brother hath been denied neceſlaries tor 
his ſake, to perfect his education foricoth, for 
whick he was to pay vs ſuch intereſt: I thought 
what the intereſt would come to;"” + with much 


more of the ſame kind; but I have, I believe ſatis- 


fied you with this taſte. 
* My tathef therefore began new to return remon- 


* frances, inſtead of money, to my demands. which 


brought 
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brought my affairs perhaps a little ſooner to a cri- 
fis; but had he remitted me his whole income, you 
will imagine it could have ſvihced a very hort time 
to ſupport one who kept pace with the expences of 
Sir George Greſham. 
* It is more than poſſible, that the diſtreſs I was 
now in for money, and the impracticability of going 
on in this manner, might have reftored me at once 
to my ſenſes and to my ſtudies, had | opened my 
eyes, before | became involved in debts, trom 
which I taw no hopes cf ever exrricating myſelf. 
This was indeed the great art of Sir George, and 
by which he accompliihed the ruin of many, whom 
he afterwards laughed at as tools and coxcombs, 
for vying, as he called it, with a man of his for- 
tune To bring this about he would now and then 
advance a little money kimliel!f, in order to tupport 
the credit of the unfortunate youth with other peo- 
ple; till, by means of that very credit, he was ir- 
retrievably undone. 
My mind being, by theſe means, grown as deſ- 
perate as my fortune, there was ſcarce a wickedne's 
which I did not meditate, in order for my relief. 
Self- murder itlelf became the fubjet of my ferious 
deliberatien; and 1 had certainly retolved on it, 
had not a more thametul, though perhaps leis ſinful 
© thought expelled it from my head.“ Here he heſi- 
tated a moment, and then cried our, I proteit, ſo 
* many years have not walked away the ſhame of 
© this act, and 1 (hall bluſh while I relate it” Jones 
delired him to pals over any thing that might give 
hin pain in the relation; but Partridge eagerly cried 
out, O pray, Sir, let us hear this; I had rather 
hear this than all the reſt ; as I hope to he ſaved, I 
* will never mention a word of it.” Jones was geiug 
to rebuke him, but the ſtranger prevented it, by pro- 
ceed ing thus. I had a chun, a very prudent, fru- 
* gal young lad, who, though he had no very large 
* allowance, had by his parſimony heaped up upwards 
* of forty guineas, which 1 knew he kept in his eſcru- 
tore I took therefore an opportunity of purloin- 
ing his key fi om his bresches pocket while he was 
* atleen, 
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aſl-ep, and thus made myſelf maſter of all his 
riches. After which [ again conveyed his key into 
his pocket, and counterteiting fleep. though | never 
once cloſed my eyes, lay in bed till after he aroſe 
and went to prayers, an exercite to which I had long 
een unaccultomed 

* Timorons thieves, by extreme cantion, often 
ſubject themſelves to ditcoverics, which thoſe of a 
bolder kind e:cape. Thus it happened to me; for 
had | boldle broke open his efcrntore, I had, per- 
hs, etcaped even his ſuſpicion but as it was 
pl in that the perſon who robbed him had pa ſſeſſed 
hun telt ot his key, he had no doubt. when he hrit 
mitſea his money, but that his chum was certainly 
the tbief Mow as he was of a fearful ditpoſition, 
and wh my interior in ſtrength, and, I believe, 
in courage, be did not dare to coniront me with 
my guilt, for fear ef worie bodily coniequences, 
lach nught happen to him. He repaired there- 
fore uwmnediately to the vice- chancellor, and, upon 
{wearing to the robbery, and to the circumitances 
of it, very caſily obtained a warrant againſt one 
who had now io bad a character through the whole 
univerlicy. 

* Luckily for me I lay ont of the college the next 
evening : tor that day I attended a young lady in 
a chaiie to Whitney, where we ſtaid all night; and 
in our return the next morning to Orford, I met 
one of my cronies, who acquainted me with fvt- 
cient news concerning mylelt to make me turn my 
horte another way.” 

Pray, Sir, did he mention any thing of the 
warrant '* faid Partridge. But Jones begged the 


gentleman to proceed, without regarding any imper - 
tinent queſtions; which he did as follows 


* Having now abandoned all thoughts of return- 
ing to Oxford, the next thing which offered itſelf 
was a journey to London I imparted tk:s inten- 
tion to my temale companion, who at firit remon- 
{trated againſt it; but upon producing my wealth, 
the immediately conſented. We then ftruck acroſs 
the countiy iaco the great Cirenceſter road, and 

* made 
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made ſuch haſte, that we ſpent the next evening 
(fave one) in London. 

When you conſider the place where I now was, 
and the company with whom I was, you will, [ 
fancy, conceive that a very ſhort time brought me 
to an end of that ſum of which I had fo iniquitoully 
poſſeſſed myſelf. 

* I was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
diſtreſs than before; the neceſſaries of life begau to 
be numbered among my wants; and what made 
my cale ſtill the more grievous, was, that my 
paramour, of whom [I was now grown immode- 
rately fond, thared the ſame diitretſcs with my ler. 
Jo ice a woman you love in diſtreis; to be unable 
to relieve her, and at the ſame tine to reflect that 
you have brought her into this ic ion, is, per- 
haps, a curſe of which no imagination can repre» 
ſent the horrors to thoſe who have not felt it.” 
] believe it from my ſoul,” cries Jones; and 1 
pity you from the bottom of my heart.“ He then 


took two or three dilorderly turns about the robin, 
and at lai begged pardon, and flung himnilt into 
his chair, cryiug, * I thanx heaven 1 have eſcaped 


tizat.” 


_ * This circumſtance,” continued the gentleman, 


ſo ſeverely aggravated the horrors of my preient 
ſituation, that they became ablolurely intolcrable. 
I could with leis pain endure the raging of my gun 
natural unſatisfied appetites, even hunger or thiric, 
than I could iub.nit to leave ungratihed the ud 
whimfiical defttes of a woman, on whom I io ex 
travagantly donted, that though I knew the h — 
been the millreis of halt my acquaintarice, I fly 
intended to marry her. But the good creature was 
unwilling to conſent to an action which the world 
might think to much to my difadrantage. And 
as, poſſibly the compationated the daily anz'ctics 
which the muit have perceived me ſuffer on her 
accour.t. ſhe refolved to put an end to my dittrets, 
She ſoou indeed found means to relieve me trom 
my troublciome and perplezed ſituation: for while 
J was diſtracted with various inventions to ſupply 
her 
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her with pleaſures, ſhe very kindly - betrayed me 
to one of her former lovers at Oxford, by whoſe 
care and diligence I was immediately apprehended 
and committed to gaol. 

Here l firſt began ſeriouſly to reflect on the miſ- 
carriages cf my former life; on the errors I had 
been guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had 
brought on myſelf; and on the grief which I mutt 
have occaſioned to one of the beſt of fathers. When 
I added to all theſe the perſidy of my miſtreſs, ſuch 
was the horror of my mind, that life, inſtead of 
being longer deſirable, grew the object of my ab- 
horrence; and I could have gladly embraced death, 
as my deareſt friend, if it had offered itſelf to my 
choice unattended by ſhame. 

* The time of the athzes ſoon came, and I was re- 
moved by Habeas Corpus to Oxford, where I ex- 
pected certain conviction and condemnation ; but, 
to my great ſurprize, none appeared againſt me, 
and | was, at the end of the ſeſſions, diſcharged for 
want of proſecution. In thort, my chum had left 
Orford, and whether from indolence, or from what 
other motive, I am ignorant, had declined concern- 
ing himſelf any farther in the affair 

* Perhaps,” cries Partridge, * he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands, and he was in 
the right on't. If any perion was to be hanged 
npon my evidence, I thould never be able to lie 
alone afterwards, tor fear of ſeeing his ghoR.” 

* I ſhall ſhortly doubt, Partridge,” tays Jones, 
whether thou art more hrave or Mie.“ Lou may 
laugh at me, Sir, if you pleaſe, anſwered Partridge; 


but if you will hear a very ſhort Rory which | cante!], - 


and which is molt certainly true, perhaps you may 
change your opinion. la the parila where | was 
born Here Jones v ould have filenced him; 


but the ſtranger interceded that he might be per- 
mitted to tell his ſtory, and in the mean time pro- 
miſed to recolle& the remainder of his own 


Partridge then proceeded thus. * In the pariſh 
where | was born, there lived a farmer whole name 
was Bride, and he had a ton named Francis, a good 
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* hopeful young fellow: [ was at the grammar ſchool 
« with him, where | remember he vas got into Ovid's 
* Epiltles, and he could conſſrus you three lines to- 
gether ſometimes withcut looking into a dictionary. 
* Befides all this, he was a very good lad. never mit- 
* ſed church o Sundays, and was reckoned one of 
the beſt pſalm- ſingers in the whole pariſh. He 
© would indeed now and then take a cup too much, 
* and that was the ovly fault he had. — Well, 
but come to the ghoſt.“ cries Jones. Never fear, 
* Sir, I ſhall come to him ſoon enough,” aniwered 
Partridge. * You mult know then, that farmer 
* Bridle loſt a mare. a ſorrel one to the belt of my 
* remembrance; and ſo it fell ont, that this youag 
Francis ſhortly afterward being at a fair at Hindon, 
and as I think it was on— I can't remember the 
day; and being as he was, what ſhould he happen 
* to meet, but a man upon kis father's mare Frank 
called out preſently, Stop thief; and it being in the 
middle of the fair, it was impottble, von know, 
for the man to make his eſcape do they appre- 
* hended him, and carried him before the juſtice; I 
remember it was jnitice Willoughby of Xoxle, 1 
« very worthy good gentleman, and he committed 
him to priſon, and bound Frank in a recogafzunce, 
think they call ir, a hard word componnded of 
re and agu: but it differs in its meaning from 
the uſe of the ümple, as many other compounds do. 
« Well, at lait, down came my Lord Juitice Fare to 
hold the allizes, and fo the fellow was had up, 
and Frank wis had up as a witnets. To be ture | 
ſhall never ferger the race of the _y ge, when he 
began to atk him what he had to {157 avainit the 
priſoner. He made poor Frank tremble and ſhake 
in his thoes. Well, vou tsliow,” f:ys my Lord, 
© what have vou to fay * Don and humming and 
40 having, but {peak gut;“ but however he ſoon turn- 
© ed altogether as civil to Frank, and! began to thun— 
« der at the fellow; and when he aiked him, if he 
had any thing to ſay for himtelt, the tellow ſaid he 
had found the horſe. * Ar! anſwered the judge, 
thou art a lucky fellow; have travelled the circuit 
Vor. VIII. 8 ä © thee 
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*« theſe forty years. and never found a horſe in my 
lite; but III teil thee what, friend, thou walt 
more lucky than thou didſt know of: for thou didit 
„not only find a horſe, but a halter too, I promiſe 
„ thee.” To be ſure I ſhall never forget the word. 
Upon which every body fell a laughing. as how 
could they help it? Nay, and twenty other jelis 
* he made, which I can't remember now. There 
vas ſomething about his {kill in horſe fleſh, which 
* made all the folks laugh. To be certain the judge 
muſt have been a very brave man, as well as a man 
cf wuch learning. It is indeed charming ſport to 
hear trials upon life and dcath. One thing | own 
thought a little hard, that the priſoner's counſel 
was rot ſuffered to ſpeak for him, though he deſired 
only to be heard one very ſhort word; but my Lori] 
would not hearken to him, though he ſuffered a 
counſellor to talk againſt him for above balf an hour, 
I thought ic hard, 1 own, that there thould be fo 
many of them; my Lord, and the court, and the 
jury, and the counſellors, and the witneſſes, all up- 
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* on one poor man, and he too in chains, Well, 


the fellow was hanged, as to be ſure it could be no 
* otherwiſe, and poor Frank could never be eaiy 
* about it. He never was in the dark alone, but he 
* fancied he ſaw the fellow's ſpirit.” + Well, and is 
this thy flory?' cries Jones. * No, no, anſwered 
Partridge; * O Lord have mercy upon me.—l am 
+ pult now coming to the matter; for one night, com - 
ing from the alehouſe in a long narrow dark lane, 
there he ran directly vp againit him, and the ſpirit 


was all in white, and fell upon Frank; and Frank, 


* who is a ſturdy lad, fell upon the {ſpirit again, and 
© there they had a tuſſel together, and poor Frank 
* was dreadfully beat: indeed he made a ſhift at laſt 
to craw] home; but what with the beating, and 
* what with the tright, he lay ill above a fortaight ; 
* and all this is moſt certainly true, and the whole 
* pariſh will bear witneſs to it.” 

The ſtranger ſmiled at this ſtory, and Jones burſt 


into a loud fi: of laughter, upon which Partridge cried, 


* Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and fo did ſome others, 
h * parta- 
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particularly a' ſquire, ho is thought to be no ber- 
ter than an atheilt ; who forſooth, bechuſe there 
Was u Caif with a white face found dead in the ſame 


wo 


lane the next aicruing, would fain have it, thi: 


the battle wits between Frank and that, as if a cat 
* world ſet upon a man. Befides, Frank told me Le 
new it to be a ſpicit. and could 1iweur to him iu 
any court in Chriſtendom, and he had not drans 
above a quart or two, or ſuch a matter of liquor 
© aut the tine. Lud have mercy upon us, and keep 
us all fron dipping aur hands in blood, 1 iar 

* Well, Sir,“ laid Jones to the ranger, Nr. Pare 
* tridge hath finithed his Rory, and 1 hope will give 
* you no future interruption, if you will be ſo kind 
to proceed.“ He then reſumed his narration ; but 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think it pro- 
per to give it to our reader, and {hall therefore put 
an end to this chapter, 


CUHAFP. Ak. 


In which the Pan of the HI! continues LH. 


1 HAD now regained my liberty,“ ſꝛid the fliran- 
1 ger, but 1 had loſt my reputation; for there 
is 2 wide difference between the cale of a man whoa 
is barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juttice, 
and of him who is acquitted in his own heart, and 
in the opinion of the people [I was confciouns of 
my guilt, and athamed to look any one in the ce, 
ſo reiolved to lcave Oxford the uc morning, before 
the day- light ducovered me to the eyes ot any be- 
:oJders. 

+ When I had got clear of the city, it firſt entered 
ito my bead to return home to my father, and en- 
deavour to obtain his forgiveneſs; but ts had no 
reaſoꝝ to doubt his nowledyve of all wiich had paſt, 
and as I waz well aftured ot his great averiicn to 
all acts of duet, I could enterthin no hopes cf 
being received by him, eſpecially ſince I was too 

certain of +!! e god offices in the power of my 
" WELL; pay, EA wy fatker's pardon been as ſure, 
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* as I conceived his reſentment to he, I yet queſtion 
whether I covld have had the aſſurance to behold 
him, or whether 1 could, upon any terms, have 
* tubmitted to live and converie with thoſe, who, I 
was convinced, knew me to have been guilty of ſo 
* baſe an action. 

* | haſtened therefore back to London, the beſt re- 
tirement of either grief or thame, unleis for perſons 
* of a very public character; for here you have the ad- 
vantage of tolitude without its diſadvantage, fince 
* you may be alone and in company at the fame time; 
„and while you walk or ſit unobſerved, noiſe, burry, 
and a contant iucceſſion of objects, entertain the 
* mind, and prevent the ipirits from preying on them- 
© jelves, or rather on griet or ſhame, which are the 
* moit unwholeſome diet in the world; and on which 
* (though there are many who never taſte either but 
* in public), thcre are ſome who can feed very plen- 
* rizully, and very tatally when alone. 

But as there is ſcarce any human good without 
* its Concomitant evil, ſo there are people who find 
* an inconvenience in this unobſerving temper of man- 
kind; I mean perſons who have no money; for as 
vou are not put out of counterance, ſo neither are 
* xou cluathed or fed by thoſe who do not know you. 
And a man may be as eatily ſtarved in Leadenhall- 
market as in the deſerts of Arabia. 

It was at pretent my fortune to be deſtitute of that 
great evil, as it is apprehended to be by ſeveral 
writers, who! up pole were over-burthened with | it, 

namely, Money. * With ſubmiſſion, Sir, faid 
Partridge, I do net remember any vriters who have 
called it JMulgrum ; but irricamenta Malzrum: EF 
* fediuntur abe irritamenta Malarum.“ Well. Sir.“ 
continued the fliranger, * whether it be an evi}, or 
* only the canſe of "evil, I was entirely void of it, 
and at the tame time of ii jends, and as I thought 
of acquaintance; when one evening as [| was patiing 
* through the Inuer | emple, very hungry, and very 
* mijcrable, I heard a voice on a fudden haling me 

* with great familiarity by may chriſtian name; and 
' upon my t! mning about, [ preſently recollected the 

* perion O 19 laluted me, to have been my fellow- 

collegiate; 
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© collegiate ; one who had left the nniveriity above a 
* year, and long beiore any of my misfortunes had 
befallen me. This gentleman, whoſe name was 
aten, ſnook me heartily by the hand, and, ex- 
preſſing great joy at meeting me, propoled our im- 
* mediately drinking a bottle together. | firlt de- 
* clined the propoſal, and pretended buſineſs ; but as 
© he was very carneſt and preſſiag, hunger at laſt 
* overcame my pride, and I tairly confeſſed to him 1 
© had no money in my pocket; yet not without fram- 
ing a lie for an excuſe, and in-puting it to my hav- 
* ing changed my breeches that morning Mr. Wat- 
* ſun anſwered, * I thought Jack, you and I had been 
„too old acquaintance for you to mention ſuch a 
* matter.” He then took me by the arm, and way 
„ pulling me along; but I gave him very little trou- 
* ble, for my own inclinations pulled me much lrong- 
er than ke could do. 


We then went into the Friars, which you know * 


© is the ſcene of all mirth and jollity. Here when we 
© arrived at the tavern, Mr. Warſon applied himfelt 
to the drawer only, without taking the leaſt notice 
* of the cook: for he had no ſuſpicion but that l had 
dined long ſince. However, as the caſe was really 
* otherwiſe, I for;:d another falſhood, and told my 
companion, I had been at the farther end of rhe city 
© on buſineſs of coniequence. and had fanpt up a mut- 
ton chop in halle; to that I was again hungry «14 
* withed he would add a bzet-itaxe to kis bottle. 
Some people, cries Partridge, © ought to have 
good memories, or did you find juſt money encugh 
in your breeches to pay tur the mutton chop?“ 
* Your obſervation is right, anſwered the ſtrunger, 
© and I believe ſuch blunders are inſeparable from al! 
dealing in untruth - But to procged.— I began 
* now to feel myſelf extremely happy. The meat nd 
vine ſoon revived my ſpirits to a high pitch, and L 
enjoyed much pleaſure in the converſation of my 
© old acquaiatance, the rather as I thought him en- 
* tirely ignorant of what had happened at the uni- 
« yerfity fince his leaving it. 

* But ke did not ſuffer me to remain long is th:s 
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* agreeable deluſion; for taking = bumper in one 
* hand, ard icing ne Ly che other, Here, my 
* boy,” cries he, here's withing you joy of your 
being ſo honourablyacquitted of that aſtair laid to 
„ your charge.“ I was thunder- truck with contu- 
* fton at thoſe words, wa.ch Watſon, obſerving, pro- 
* ce2ded thus * Nay, never be aihamed, man; 
„% thou haſt been acquitted, and no one now dares 
* cal] thee guilty; but prithee da tell me, who am 
* thy friend, 1 hope thou didſt really rob him; for 
„ rat me if it was not a tacritorious action to trip 
« ſuch a ſneaking pitiful raical, and indtead of the 
„ two bundred guine:is, I with you had taken as 
* many thouſanus. Come, come, my boy, don't be 
thy of confeſung to me; you are not now brought 
„before one of the pimps. D—n me, if I dont 
* honour you for it; for, as | hope for falvation, I 
* would have made no manner of ſcruple of doing 
„ the ſame thing 

This declaration a little relieved my abaſument, 
* and as wine had now ſomewhat opened my heart, 
I very freely acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
* quainted him that he had been miſinformed as to 
* the ſum taken, which was little more than a fiith 
* part of what he had mentioned.“ 

% am ſorry for it with all my heart,“ quoth he, 
* and I wiſh thee better ſucceſs another time. Tho” 
„if you will take my advice, you thall have no oc- 
« cation to run any ſuch riſk. ere, ſaid he, 
(taking ſome dice out of his pocket), here's the 
« ſtuff Here are the implements; here are the little 
* doctors which cure the diſtempers of the purie. 
„Follow but my counſel, and I will ſkew you a way 
to empty the pocket of a queer cull, without any 
« danger of the nubbing cheat.” 

* Nubdhing cheat, cries Partridge, * pray, Sir, 
* what is that? 

* Why that. Sir, ſays the ſtranger, * is a cant 
* phraſe ſor the gallows: for as gameſters differ little 
from highwaymen in their morals, ſo do they very 
much reſemble them in their language. 

* We bad now each drank our bottle, when Mr. 

* Watſon 
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Watſon ſail, the board was fitting, and that he 
muſt attend, earnzitly preſſing me, at the ſame time, 
to go with him and ry my fortune | anſwer ed, he 
knew that wes at pretent ont of my power, as ! 
had informed him of the emptineſs of my pocket. 
To fay the truth, I doubted not, from his manv 
ſtrong expretlions of triendthip, but that he would 
offer to lend _ a imall tum tor that pur pole; but 
he aniwered, Never mind that, man, e en boldly. 
« run a Jevant;” (Partridge was going to enquire 
the meaning of that word; but Jones topped h's 
niouth;) * but be circumip ect as to the man. I will 
tip you the proper perton, which may be neceilary, 
* as you do not know the town, nor can diltinguith 
« rum cull from a queer one.” 

* The bill was now brought, when Watſon paid 
bis ſhare, and was departing, I reminded nim, 
* not without blutting, of my having no money, 
© fle aniwered, * That fignities nothing, ſcors it be- 
« hind the door, or make a bold bruth, and take no 
„ notice —Or—ſtay, fays he, I will go down fairs 
« firſt, and then do you take up my money, and {ccre 
„* the whole reckoning at the bar, and I will wait for 
„vou at the corner I expreſſed ſome diſlike at 
* this, and hinted my expectation that he would have 
* depoſited the whole; but he {wore he had not ano- 
ther ſix-pence in his pocket. 

* He then went down, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did 
cloſe enough to hear him tell the drawer the rec- 
koning was upon the table. The drawer pailed by 
me up ſtairs; but I made ſuch haſte into the ſtreet, 
that | heard nothing of his ditappointment, nor 
did I mention a ſyllable at the bar, according to 
my inſtructions. 
We nov went directly to the gaming-table, where 
Mr. Wation to my ſurprize, pulled out a large ſum 
ot money. and placed it before him, as did many 
others; all of them, no doubt, conſidering their 
own heaps as to many decoy birds, which were to 
intice and draw over the heaps of their neighbours. 
* Here 
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Here it would be tedions to relate all the freal:s 
which fortune. or rather the dice, played in this 
her temple. Mountains of gold were in a few mo- 
ments reduced to nothing at one part of the table, 
and rofe as fa denly in another, The rich grew in 
a moment poor, ard the poor as ſuddenly became 
rich; fo that it ſeemed a philotopher could no where 
have ſo well ialtrnQted his pupils in the contempt of 
riches, at leaſt he could no where have better incul- 
cated the incertainty of their duration. 

For my own part, after having conſiderably im- 
proved my finutl etite, I at laſt entirely.demoliſhed 
it. Mr. Natron too, after much variety of luck, 
roſe fron the table in ſome heat, and declared he 
had loſt a cool hundred, and would play no longer. 
Then coming up to me. he alxed me to return with 
him to the tavern; but | porttvely refuſed, ſaying, 
| would not bring mytcli a {econd time into ſuch a 
Gilemima, and etp<cial:y as he had lot all his mo- 
rey, and was now in my own condition.“ © Pooh,“ 


ſivs te, © I have juit borrowed a couple of guineas 
f a friend; and one of them is at your tervice.” 


«+ 


lle immediately put one of them into my hand, ard 
I no longer retived his inclination, 

I was at firſt a little {Locked at returning to the 
ſamce houſe whence we had departed inſourhanclone 
a manner; but when the Jraver with very civil 
addreſe, told us, * be believed we had forgot to 
pay our recko ing l became pertedtlv eaſy, 
and very readily rave hin a gui ea, hid him pay 
himſelf, and acquieſced in the unjuſt charge which 
had been lai cen my memory. | 

Ir. Watſon now b<ipoxe the moſt extravagant 
ſupper he could well think of. and though he had 
contented hinieli with finple claret before, nothin 
now but the moit precious Burgundy would ſerve 
his purpoſe 

Our company was ſoon encreaſed by the addition 
of ſeveral gentlemen from the gaming-table; moſt 
of whom, as | afterwards found, came not to the 
tavern to drink, but in the way of buſineſs; ior the 
true gameſters pretended te be ill, and refuſed their 

* glats, 
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glaſs, while they plied heartily two young fellows, 
who were to be aſterwards pillaged, as indeed they 
were without mercy. Cf this plunder 1 had the 
good fortune to be a ſharer, though I was not yet 
let into the ſecret. 

* There was one remarkable accident attended this 
tavern play; for the money, by degrees, totally diſ- 
appeared, lo that though at the beginning the table 
was halt covered with gold, yet betore the play 
ended, which it did not till the next day, being Suu- 
day at noon, there was fcarce a fingle guinea to be 
ſeen on the table; and this was the ranger, as every 
perion prelent except myſelf declared he had loſt 
and what was become of the money, unleſs the de- 
vil himſelf carried it away, is difficult to determine.” 
* Moſt certainly he did,“ fays Partridge, for 
evil ſpirits can carry away any thing without being 
ſeen, though there were never ſo many folk in the 
room; and [ ſhould not have been ſurpriſed if he 
had carried away all the company cf a tet of wicked 
wretches, who were at play in ſermon-time. And 
I could tell you a true ſtory if | would, where the 
devil took a man out of bed from another man's 
wife, and carried him away through the key-hole 
of the door I've ſeen the very houte where it was 
done, and no body hath lived in it theſe thirty 
ears. 

Though Jones was a little offended by the imperti- 


nence of Partridge, he could not however avoid {mil- 
ing at his ſimplicity. The ftranger did the ſane. and 
then proceeded with his Rory, as will be ſeen in the 
next chapter. 


c 
c 
6 
* 
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CHAP. AN, 
In which the fyregring flory is fartler continued. 


NJ fellow collegiate had now entered me in a 
1 new icene of life. I ſoon became acquainted 
with the whole fraternity of tharpers, and was let 
into their ſecrets. I mean into the knowledge of 
thole grofs cheats which are proper to impoic upon 
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the raw and unexperienced: for there are ſome trick. ; 
of a finer kind, which are known only to a few of 
the gang, who are at the head of their profeſſion ; 
a degree of honour beyond my expeSation ; tor 
drink, to which I was immoderately addicted, and 
the natural warmth of my pathons. prevented me 
from arriving at any great fucceis in an art. which 
requires as much coolneſs as the molt aultere ſchool 
of philoſophy | 

* Mr. Watlon, with whom I now lived in the cloſeſt 
amity, had unjnctily the former failing to a very 
great excels; to that inftead of making à fortune by 
Kis protefhon. as tome others dad, he was alternarely 
rich and poor, and was often obliged to iurrender to 
his cooler friends over 2 bottle which they never 
taſked, that plunder that he had taken from culls at 
the public table. 

* However. we both made a ſuift to pick up an un- 
comfortable livelihood. and for two years I con- 
tinued of the calling, during which time | taſted all 
the varieties of fortune; ſometimes flouriſhing in 
afluence, and at ot hers being obliged toſtruggle with 
al moſt incredible difficulties. To-day wallowing in 
luxury, and to-morrow reduced to the coarſeſt and 
molt homely fare. My fine clothes being often on 
my back in the evening, and at the pawnthop the 
next morning. 

One night as I was returning pennyleſs ſrom the 
gaming table, 1 obſerved a very great diſturbance, 
and a large mob gathered together in the ſtreet. As 
I was in no danger from pickpockets, I ventured 
into the croud, where, upon enquiry, I found that 
a man had been robbed and very ill uſed by ſou.e ruf - 
fans. The wounded man appeared very bloody, 
and ſeemed ſcarce able to ſupport himſelf on lis 
legs As I had not therefore been deprived of ny 
humanity by my preſent life and converſation, though 
they had left me very little of either honeity or 
ſhame, I immediately offered my afliitance to the un- 
happy perion, who thankfully accepted it, and put- 
ting him] under my conduct, begged me to con- 
vey him to {ome tavern, where he might ſend for a 
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ſurgeon, being. as he ſaid, faint with loſs of blood 
He leemed indeed highly pleaſed at finding one who 
* appeared in the drefs of a gentleman : for as to all 
* the reſt of the company preſent, their outſide was 
* ſuch that he could not wiſely place any confidence 
* in them. | 

l took the poor man by the arm, and led him to 
the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it hap- 
pened to be the neareſt at hand. A ſurgeon happen- 
ing luckily to be in the houſe. immediately attend- 
ed, and applied himſelf to dreſſing his wounds, 
which | had the pleaſure to hear were not likely to 
* be mortal 

* The ſurgeon having very expeditiouſly and dex- 
* troutly finitihed his buſineſs, began to enquire in 
* what part of the town the wounds man lodged 7 
who anſwered, That he was come to town that very 
morning; that his horſe was at an inn in Piccadilly, 
and that he had no other lodging, and very little or 
% no acquaintance in town.” 

* This ſurgeon, wioſe name [ have forgot, though 
* I remember it began with an R. had the firit cha- 
* raQter in his profeſſion, and was ferjcant-ſurgenn to 
* the king. He had moreover many good quul'tice, 
© and was a very generous, good natured man, a: d 
ready to do any ſervice to his fellow- creatures. Fiz 
* offered his patient the ule of his chariot to carry hin 
to his inn. and at the ſame time whitpered in his 
ear, That if he wanted auy moncy; he would 
« furnith him.“ 

The poor man was not now capable of returning 
thanks for this generons olfer : tor having had his 
eyes for ſome time ſtedtauly on me. he threw him- 
* ſelf back in his chair, crying, O, my fon! my ion! 
and then fainted away. 

Many of the people preſent imagined this accident 
had happened through his loſs of blood; but I, who 
at the ſame time began to reco!le& the fertures of 
my father, was now confirmed in my ſuipicion, 
and ſatisfied that it was he himſelf who appeared be- 
fore me. I preſently run to him, raiſed him iu my 
arms, and Lied bis cold lips with the utmoſt eager- 

| 215. 
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* neſs. lere | maſt draw a curtain over a ſcene 
* which I cannot deſcribe: for though I did not loſe 


* my being, as my father for a while did, my ſentes 
* were however ſo overpowered with affright and fur- 
* priſe, that | am a ftranger to what paſſed during 
* ſome minutes, and indeed till my father had again 
recovered from his from; and I found myſelf in 
his arms, both tenderly embracing each other, while 
* the tears trickled a pace down the cheeks of each 
of us. 
* Moſt of thoſe preſent ſeemed affeRed by this ſcene, 
which we, who might be confidered as the actors in 
it, were d-firous of removing from the eyes of all 
{peRtators, as faſt as we could; my father therefore 
accepted the kind offer of the ſurgeon's chariot, aud 
I attended him in it to his inn. 
When we were alone together, he gently up- 
© braided me with having neglected to write to him 
during ſo long a time, but entirely omitted the 
mention of that crime which had occaſione.lit. He 
then informed me of my mother's death. and infilted 
* on my returning home with him, ſaving, © hat 
* hc had long fuilered the greateit anxiety on my ac- 
* couat; that he knew not whether he had moſt fear- 
* ed my death or wilhed it; fince he had fo many 
„% more dreadiul 2pprehentions for me. \t laſt he 
* ſaid, a neighbouring gentleman, who had juſt 
* recovered a ion from the fame plice, informed him 
„ where | Was, ard that to reclhiin me from this 
« cour'e of lite, vis the ſo': canie of his journey to 
«© Lendon.“ Is thanked heaven he had ſucceeded 
* ſo far as to $1 me out by means of an accident 
wlnch had lite to have proved fatal to him: and 
kad the pleat ore to think he partly owed his preſer- 
vation to ny kamaraty, with which he profett him- 
{ei to be more delighted than he thoutd have been 
with my fil piety, it In Known that the object 
of ail my c:.ce was my own father. 
Vice had not ſo depraved my heart, as to excite 
© 4a it an infeubibility of fo much paternal affection, 
* though {9 uuworthily betowed l prefently pro- 
* mited tc cbey hi commands in my return home 
© with 
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with him, as foon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few days, by the aſſiſtance 
of that excellent furgeon who had undertaken his 
cure. 

+ The day preceding my father's journey (beſore 
which time | ſcarce ever left him) I went to take my 
leave of ſome of my moſt iatimate acquaintance, par- 
ticularly of Mr. Watſon, who. difuaded me from. 
burying myſelf, as he called it, out of a ſimple com- 
pliance with the fond defires of a foolith old fellow. 
Such folicitations, however, had no effect. and 1 
once more faw my own home. My father now great- 
ly folicited me to think of marriage; but my incli- 
nations were utterly averſe to any tuch thoughts. I 
had taſted of love already. and perhaps you know 
the extravagant exceſſes of that moſt tender and molt 
violent paſſion.“ Here the old gentleman pauied. 


and looked earneſtly at Jones; whote countenance 
within a minnte's ſpace diſplayed the extremities of 
both red and white. Upon which the old man, 
without making any obtervations, renewed his nar- 
rative. 
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* Keing now provided with all the neceſſaries of 
lite, I betock myſelf once aguin to ſtudy, and that 
with a more inordinate application than I had cier 
done formerly. The books which now employed 
my time ſolely werethoſc, as weil ancient is modern, 
which treat of true philoſophy, a wor which is by 
many thought tobe the ſubject only of farce and ri- 
dicule. | now read over the works of :riftotle and 
Plato, with the reit or thoſe incitimable treaſures 
which ancient Greece had bequeathed to the world, 
* Theſe authors, though they inſtructed me in no 
ſcience by which men may promiſe to themſelves to 
acquire the leaſt riches. or worldly power, taught 
me, however, the art of deſpiſing the higheſt acqui- 
ſitions of both. They elevate the mind, and ſteel 
and harden it againſt the capricious invaſions of for- 
tune. They not only inſtrud in the knowledge of 
wildom, but confirm men in her habits, and demon- 
ſtrate plainly. that this muſſ be our ; uide, if we pro- 
pole ever to arrive at the greateſt worldly happineſs; 
Vor. VIII. H * or 
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or to defend ourſelves with any tolerable ſecurity 
u gainſt the miſery which every where furrcunds and 
invelts us. 

* To this I added another ſtudy, compared to 
v-hich all the philofophy taught by the witeit heu- 
thens is little better than a dream, and is indeed as 
tall of vanity as the ſillieſt jeſter ever pleaſed to re- 
prefent it. This is that divine wiſdom which is 
alone to be found in the holy ſcriptures : for they 
impart to us the knowiedge and aſſurance of things 
much more worthy our attention, than all which 
this world can offer to our acceptance; of things 
which heaven itſelf hath condeicended to reveal to 
us, and to the ſmalleſt knowledge of which the 
kigheſt human wit unaſſiſted could never aſcend. I 
began now to think all the time | had ſpent with the 
belt heathen writers, was little more than labour 
lolt : for however pleaſant and delightful their leſ- 
ſons may be, or however adequate to the right re- 
gulation of our conduct with reſpect to this world 
only : yet when compared with the glory revealed in 
ſcripture, their highelt documents will appear as 
trifling, and of as little conſequence as the rules by 
which children regulate their c'11dilh little games 
and paſtime. True it is, that philojophy makes us 
wiſer, but chriſtianity makes us better men. Phi- 
lo.ophy clevates and ſteels the mind, chriſtianity 
ſoftens and ſweetens it, The tormer makes us the 
objects of human admiration, the latter of divine 
love. That intures us a tewporal, buc this an eter- 
nal happineis —But I am afraid | tire you with my 
rhapfody.” 


Not at all,” cries Partridge ; * Lud forbid we 


ſhe11ic! be tired with good things.” 
I had ſpent,' continued the ſtranger, about 
four years in the moſt delightful manner to myſelf, 
totally given up to contemplation, and entirely 
unembarraſſed with the aftuirs of the world, when 
J loſt the bett of fathers, and one whom I ſo en- 
tirely loved, that my grief at his loſs exceeds all 
deieripticon now abandoned my books, and 
gave myſelt up tor a hne month to the _— 
| * © 
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© of melancholy and deſpair. Time, however, l 

* beſt phyſician of the mind, at length brought we 
relief.“ Ay, ay, Tempus cdar rerum.“ tad Par- 
tridge. [then, continued the ſtranger, bega. 
* my (elf again to my former ſtudies, which | may fy 
* perfeted my cure: for phiſoſophz and religion 
muy be called the exercites of the mind, and wiew 
* this is Ciſord;red they are as wiohtome as exercile 
* can he to a diſtempered body They do indecd 
produce ſimilar effects with exerciſe: tor ther 
* ſtrengthen and confirm the mind; vill man be- 
© comes, in the noble {train of Hcrace, 


Fortis, et in ſcip/s tetus terer atgue r om 
* Externi ne a5 valent per lace mirart : 
* In quem manrca ruit ſeriper Fortung.— * 


Here Jones ſmiled at fome conceit which intruded 
itſelf into his imagination; but the tranger, L 
lieve, perceived it not, and procceded thus. 

My circamitances were now greatly altered by 

the death of that belt of men: for my — 
who was now become maſter cf the houſe, dier: 
ed to widely from me in his inclinations, and cus 
purſuits in lite had been ſo very Various, that we 
were the worlt of company to each gther; bu! 
what made our living together ſtill more diſagreg- 

* able, was the little harmony which could ſubfiit 
between the e who reiorted to me. and the nu— 
* merous train ot ipertimen ho often attends my 
* brother from the {i:14 to the table: for ſuch fc! 
* lows, beſides the noife and nonſenſe with uuich 
they perlecute the cars of der men, endeavour 
* always to attack them with afront and contempt. 
his was ſo mach the cafe, that neither | my lels, 
* nor my friend's, could ever tit down to a meal with 
* them, without being treated with derifion, becauſe 
* we Were Unc juainred wich the phraſes of ſport!- 
men. For men of true learning. and almoit uni— 
* vertal knowledge, always compaſitonate the LE - 
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Firm in him{clc, who on himfſel; relies, 
Poliih'd ant rom who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks ticluriuncs with fiperior iorce. Mr. FRA CIS. 
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rance of others; but fellows who excel in ſome 
little, low, contemptible art, are always certain to 
deſpiſe thoſe who are unacquainted with that art. 
* In ſhort, we ſoon ſeparated. and | went by the 
advice of a phyſician to drink the Bath waters : 
for my violent afflition, added to a ſedentary life, 
had thrown me into a kind of paralyrtic ditorder, 
for which thoie waters are accounted an almoſt 
certain cure. The ſecond day after my arrival, as 
I was walking by the river, the fun ſhone ſo in- 
tenſely hot (though it was early in the year) that 
I retired to the ſhelter of ſome willows, and fat 
down by the river - ſide. Here | had not been ſeated 
long before [ heard a perſon on the other fide the 
willows, ſighing and bemoaning himſelf bitterly. 
On a ſudden, having uttered a moſt impious oath, 
he cried, © I am reſolved to bear it no longer,” 
and directly threw himſelf into the water. I im- 
mediately ſtarted, and ran towards the place. cal- 
ling at the ſame time as loudly as I could for affiſt- 
ance. An angler happened luckily to be a — 
a little below me, though ſome very high ſedge ha 
hid him from my fight. He immediately came up, 
and both of us together, not without ſome hazard 
of our lives, drew the body to the ſhore. At firſt 
we perceived no ſign of life remaining; but I. 
held the body up by the heels (for we ſoon had at - 
ſiſtance enough) it diſcharged a vaſt quantity of wa- 
ter at the mouth, and at length began to diſcover 
ſome ſymptoms of breathing, and a little afterwards 
to move both its hands and its legs. 

An apothecary, who happened to be preſent 
among others, adviſed that the body which ſeemed 
now to have pretty well emptied itſelf of water, 
and which began to have many convulſive motions, 
ſhould be directly taken up, and carried into a 
warm bed. This was accordingly performed, the 
apothecary and myſelt attending. 

* As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
not the man's lodgings, luckily a woman met us, 
who after ſome violent ſcreaming, told us, that 
the gentleman lodged at her houle, 


When 
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When I had ſeen the man ſaſely depoſited there, 
I left him to the care of the apothecary. who, I 
ſuppoſe, uſed all the right methods with him; for 
the next morning [ heard he had perfectly recover- 
cd his ſenſes 

* | then went to viſit him, intending to ſearch 
ont, as well as I could, the cauſe of his having at- 
tempted fo deſperate an at, and to prevent, as 
tar as | was able, his purſuing fuch wicked inten- 
tions for the future. | was no ſooner admitted into 
his chamber, than we both initantly knew each 
other; for who thould this perſon be but my good 


with what pat at our firſt interview; for 1 won} 
avoid prolixity as much as poſſihle © Pray tet us 
hear all,” cries Partridge, © I want mightily to know 
what brought him to Bath | 
* You ha} bear cvery thing materia!,* anfwered 
the ſtranger; and then proceeded to relate what we 
ſhall proceed to write, after we have given u ſhort 
breathing time to both ourlelves and the reaucr, 


C fl A P. XIV. 
In cehich the lun of the Hill concludes bis Herr. 


R. Watſon,” contiaued the ſtranger, my 

freely acquainted me, that the unbapp; 
ſituation oi his circumſtances, ocealioned by a 112 
oi iil-luck, had in a manner forced him to a rele- 
lution of deſtroyi ing himiclt. 

* I now began to argue very feriouſly with hin, 
in oppoſition to this heathenith, or indeed dit »- 
* lical principle cf the lawtiulnefs of felf-murder 
and ſaid every thing which occurred to me on the 
ſubject | but to my great concern, it fezmed ty 
have very little eilect on him. He ſeemed rot at al! 
to repent of what he had done, and gave me ren- 
ſon to fear, he would ſoon make a ſecond atrewy! 
© of the like horrible kind. 

* When I had finiſhed my diſcourſe. inFeid ot 
* endeavouring to anſwer my arguments, he lookew 
fl 3 6. m6 


friend Mr. Wation ! here I will not trouble you: 
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me ſtedfaſtly in the ſace, and with a ſmile. ſaid, 
You are ſtrangely altered, my good friend, fince 
remember you. I queſtion whether any of our 
biſhops could make a better argument againſt 
*« ſuicide than you have entertained me with; but 
„ unleſs yon can find ſomebody who will lend me a 
* cool hundred, I mult either hang, or drown, or 
© ſtarve; and in my opinion the lait death is the molt 
terrible of the three. 

* I anſwered him very gravely, that I was indeed 
altered ſince [| had ſeen him laſt. That I had found 
leiſure to look into my follies, and to repent of 
them. I then adviſed him to purſue the ſame ſteps ; 
and at lait concluded with an aſſurance, that I my- 
ſelf would lend him a hundred pound, if it would 
be of any ſervice to his affairs, and he would not 
put it into the power of a die to deprive him of it. 
Mr. Watſon, who ſeemed almoſt compoſed in 
Humber by the former part of my diſcourſe, was 
rouſed by the latter. He ſeized my hand eagerly, 
gave me a thouſand thanks, and declared I was a 
triend indeed; adding that he haped | had a better 
opinion of him, than to imagine he had prohted fo 
little by experience, as to put any coafidence in 
thoſe damned dice, which had ſo often deceivecl 
hit.” * No. no,” cries he, let me but once 
hand#omely be ſet up again, and if ever fortune 
makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, I will 
forgive her. 

very weil under ſtood the langu:ge of ſetting 
up, aus broken merchant. I therefore ſaid to him 
with u very grave face, Mr Wation. you mul: 
endeavyunr to find out ſome bufinels, or employ- 
ment, by which you may procure yourſelt a liveli- 
hood; and | promiſe you, could I fee any proba- 
bility of being repaid hereafter, I would advance 
a mic larger ſum than what you have mentioned, 
to equip you in any fair and honourable calling ; 
bur as do gaming, befides the baſeneſs and wicked- 
neſs of making it a profeſſion, you are really to my 
o knowledge, unfit for it, and it will end in your 
certain rum,” | 

« Why 
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* Why vor, that's range,” anſwered he, nei- 
ther you. nor any cf my friends, would ever alloy 
me to know any thing of the matter. and yet, I 
believe. I am as good a hand at every gime as any 
of you all; and [ heartily wiſh | was to play with 
you only for your whole fortune; I ſhould defire 
„ no better ſport, and 1 would let you name your 
* game into the bargain: but come my dear boy, 
have you the hundred in your pocket? 

* I anſwered, | had only a bill tor 50 l. which I 
* delivered him, and promiſed to bring him the reſt 
next morning: and, after giving him a little more 
* advice, took my leave. 

I was indeed better than my word: for J re- 
tur ned to him that very afternoon. When I entcred 
the room, | found him ſitting up in his bed at cards 
* with a notorious gameſter This fight, you will 
imagine, ſnocked me not a little! to which | ma 
add the mortification of ſeeing my bill delivered by 
* him to his antagouilt, and thirty guineas only given 
in exchange for it. 

© The other gameſter preſently quitted the room, 
© and then Watſon declared he was athamed to ſee 
me; * but,” ſays he, © I find luck runs fo damna- 
„ bly againſt me, that I will reiolve to leave off 
% play for ever I have thought of the kind propo- 
fal you made me ever fince, and 1 promiſe you 
te there ſhall be no fault in me, if I do not put it in 
* execution,” - 

Though I had no great faith in his promiſes, I 
* produced him the remainder of the hundred in con- 
* ſequence of my own; tor which he gave me a note, 
* which was all | ever expected to ſee in return for 
my Money. 

We were prevented from any further diſconrſe at 
. * preſent, by the arrival of the apothecary : who, 
* with much joy in his countenance, and without 
even aſking his patient how he did, proclaimed 
there was great news arrived in a letter to himſelf, 
which he ſaid would ſhortly be public, That the 
« Duke of Monmouth was landed in the welt with a 
* yalt army of Dutch; and that another valt fleet 
| * hovered 
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* hovered over the coalt of Norfolk. and was to make 
en defcent there, in order to favonr the duke's en- 
« terprize with a divertion on thor fide.” 

* Thi- apothecary was one cf the greateſt politi- 

* cars of his time. He was more delighted with the 
* molt paultry packet, than with the belt patient; 
and the highelt joy he was capable of, he received 
frem having a piece of news in his poſſeſũon an 
hour or two ſgoner than any other perſon in the 
town. leis advices however. were ſeldom authen- 
„tie; for ke would tunllow albaſt any thing as a 
truth. a humcur which many made ulc of to impoſe 
upon Eitn. 

Thus it happened with what he at preſent com- 
6 municated ; * it was known within a ſhort time 
after viards, that the dye was really landed; but 
© that his ariay confined only of a few attendants ; 
and as to the Eiverficn in Norfolk, it was entirely 
17. 

* The apothecary Raid no longer in the room than 
„ne he acynuinted us with his news; and then, 
« withont fay:vg 4 tvilable to his patient on any other 
* ſubject, Ceparted to ſprend his advices all over the 
* town 

« Events of this nature in the public Tre generally 
ant to cclipſe all private concerns Cur diicouric, 
therefore. now hecame entirely political, For my 
* own part, I had been tor tome time very ſertoutly 
arecied with tue 2 to Mich the prot reit.iit 
religion was fo vifthiy expoſed, under a pep ih 

prince : m and thc nicht the ap! prebent n of it atone 
ſ:thcient to jult ifr that inturrection lor NO rcal te- 
enrity can ever be found avainit the per! ecuting 
tpirit of popery, when armed with power. exce bt 
the depriving it of that power, as woefnl expe- 
perience prejent'y thewed. You know bow King 
James behaved atter getting the better of this at- 
termapt; how little he valued either his royal word, 
cr coronation-oath. or the literties and rights of 
his peopie But all had not the ſenſe to foreſee this 
at firſt; and therefore the Duke of \!on:routh was 
veal Ely ſupported; yet all courd 2 feel when the evil 

* Caine. 
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* came vpon them; and therefore all united. at Jaſt, 
to drive out that king, againſt whoſe excluſion a 
great party among us had ſo warmly contended, 
during the reign of his brother, and for whom they 
* now fought with ſuch zeal and acfection.' 

What you ſay, interrupted Jones, * is very true; 
ard it has often ſtruck me, as the moſt wondertul 
thing I ever read of in hiſtory, that ſo foon after this 
convincing experience, which brought our whole 
nation to join fo unanimonily in expelling King 
James, for the preſervation of our religion and li- 
berties, there ſhonld be a party among us mad e- 
nough to deſire the placing his family again on the 
* throne,” Lou are not in earneſt !* anfwered the 
old man; there can be no ſuch party. As bad an 
opinion as | have of mankind, I cannot believe them 
* mfatuatzd to ſuch a degree! There may be ſome 
* hot-headed Papiſts led by their prieſts to engage in 
* this deſperate cauſe, and think it a holy war: but 
that Proteſtants, that are members of the church of 
* England. ſhould be ſuch apoſtates, ſuch Fels de ſe, 
cannot believe it; no, no, your g man. unacquainted 
as | am with what has paſt in the worid {or theſe laſt 
* thirty years, [ cannot be ſo 1rpoicd upon as to credit 
* ſo tooliſh a tale: but I ſee you have a mind to ſport 
* with my ignorance.” Can it be poſttble,” rephed 
Jones, that you have lived ſo much ont of the 
* worldas not to know that during that time there have 
+ been two rebellions in favour of the ſon of King 
James, one of which is now actually raging in the 
very heart of the kingdom?” At theſe words the 
old gentleman itarted up, and, in a molt jolemn tone 
of voice, conjured Jones by his Maker to tell him, if 
what he ſaid was really true: which the other as ſo- 
lemnly affirming, he walked ſeveral] turns about the 
room in a profound ſilence, then cricd, then laughed, 
and, at laſt. fell down on his knees, and bleſſed God,. 
in a loud thankigiving prayer, for having delivered 
him from all ſociety with human nature, which could 
be-capable of ſuch monſtrous extravagancies. After 
which. being reminded by Jones that he had broke 
off his ſtory, be reſumed it again in this manner. : 
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As mankind, in the days | was ſpeaking of, was 
not yet arrived to that pitch of madneis which I find 
they are capable of now. and which, to be fare, l 
have only eſcaped by living alone, and at a diſ- 
tance from the contagion, there was a conſiderable 
rifing in favour of Monmouth ; and, my principles 
ſtrongly inclining me to take the fame part 1 de- 
termined to join him: and Mr. Watſon, from diſ- 
ferent motives concurring in the fame refolution, 
(for the ſpirit cf a gameſter will carry a man as far 
upon ſuch an occaſion as the ſpirit of patriotiſm), 
we ſcon provided ourſelves with all neceffaries, and 
went to the duke at Bridgewater. 

* The unfortunate event of this enterprize you are, 
I conclude, as well acquainted with as myſelf. I 
eſcaped, together with Mr. Watſon, from the bat- 
tle at Sedgemore in which action | received a ſlight 
wound. We rode near forty miles together on the 
Exeter road, and, then abandoning our horſes, 
ſcrambled as well as we could throngh the fields 
and bye-roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut 
on a coramon, where a poor old woman took all 
the care of ns ſhe could, and dreſſed my wound 
with ſalve, which quickly healed it. 

Pray, Sir where was the wound,” ſays Partridge. 


The ſtranger ſatisfied him it was in his arm, and then 
continued his narrative Here. vir,” ſaid he, Mr. 


Watſon left me the next morning, in or er. as he 
pretended. to get us tome provition from the town 
of Cullumpton ;— bur— can I relate it or caa you 
believe it — This Mr Watſon, this friend. this 
baſe, barbarous, treacherous villain, betrayed me 
to a party of horſe belonging to King james, and, 
at his return, delivered me into their hands. 
Ihe folgters, being fix in number had cow ſeized 
me, and were conducting me to Taunton gaol ; 
but neither my preſent ſituation, nor the apprehen- 
fions of what might happen to me. were half to 
irkſome to my mind, as the company of my talte 
friend, who, having ſurrendered himſelf, was like- 
wii cor! Jered as a priſoner, though he was better 
treated, as being to make his peace at my expence. 
He 
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He at firſt endervoured to excute his treachery; but 
when he received nothing but ſcorn and upbraidiag 
from me, he ſoon changed his note, abuſed me as 
the molt atrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all 
his own guilt to my charge, who, as he declared, 
had ſolicited, and even threatened him, to make 
him rake up arms againſt his gracious, as well as 
lawtul fovereign. 3 
* This falie evidence, (for in reality, he had been 
much the forwarder of the two), ſtung me to the 
quick, and raiſed an indignation ſcarce conceivable 
by thoſe who have not felt it However, fortune 
at length took pity on me; for as we were got a 
little beyond Wellington, in a narrow Jane, my 
guards received a falic alarm, that near fifty of the 
enemy were at hand, upon which they ſhifted for 
themielves, and left me and my betrayer to do the 
ſame. That villain immediately ran hom me, and 
I am glad he did, or I thould have certainly endea- 
voured, though I had no arms, to have executed 
vengeance on his baſenets. | 
I was now once more at liberty, and immediately 
withdrawing from the highway into the fields, I 
travelled on, ſcarce knowing which way I went, 
and making it my chief care to avoid ail public rods, 
and all towns, uay, even the moſt homely houtes ; 
for I imagined every human creature whom I ſaw, 
deſirous of betraying me. 
At lab, after rambling ſeveral days about the 
country, during which the fizlds afforded me the 
lame bed, and the f:me food, which nature beſtows 
on our fivage brothers of the creation, I at length 
arrived at this place, where the ſolitude and wild- 
neſs of the country invited me to fix my abode. The 
fir & perſon with whom | took up my habitation Was 
the mother of this old woman, with whom I re- 
mained concealed, till the news of the glorious Re- 
volution put an end to all my apprehenſions of 
danger, and gave me an opportunity of once more 
viſiting my own home, and of enquiring a little into 
wy attairs, which I ſoon ſettled as agreeably to my 
brother as to inyſelf; having reſigned every thing 
do 
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to him, for which he paid me the ſum of a thouſand 
pounds, and ſettled on me an annuity for life. 
* lis behaviour in this lait inſtance, as ia all others, 


* was ſelfiſh and ungenerous. I could not look on 


him as my friend, nor indeed did he defire that [ 


* ſhould; fo [ preſently took my leave of him, as weil 


as of my other acquaintance; and from that day to 


this, my hiſtory is little better than a blank 


And is it pothble, Sir,” ſaid Jones, that you can 
have reſided here from that day to this?“ O no, 


Sir, anſwered the gentleman, * I have been a great 
* traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 


which I am not acquainted.” I have not, Sir,” cried 


Jones, the aſſurance to alk it of you now. Indeed it 
* would be cruel, after ſo much breath as you have al- 
* ready ſpent. But you will give me leave to wilh for 


ſome further opportunity ot hearing the excellent ob- 
ſervations. which a man of your ſenſe and know- 


* ledge of the world muſt have made in ſo long a courſe 
of travels.“ Indeed. young gentleman, anſwered 
the ſtranger, I ill endeavour to fatisfy your curio- 
* fity on this hend likewite, as far as | am able.“ Jones 
attempted freſh apologics, but was prevented; and 
while he and Partridge fat with greedy and impatient 
ears, the ſtranger proceeded as in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XV. 


A Brief hiſtory of Furope. And a curions diſcourſe Je- 


tween Mr. Jenes and the Man of the Hill. 


N Italy the landlords are very filent In France 
they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Ger- 
many and Holland they are generally very imperti- 
nent. And as for their honeity, I believe it is pretty 
equal in all thoſe countries. Uhe Laguair a Louange 
are ſure to lote no opportunity of cheating you: and 
as for the poſtilions. | think they are pretty much 
alike all the world over. Theſe vir. me the ob- 
ſervations on men which I made in my travels; for 
theſe were the only men [| ever converied ich. My 
deſign, when I went abroad, was to divert myſelf 
I « by 
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* by ſeeing the wondrous variety of proſpects, beaſts, 
birds, fiihes inſects, and vegetables, with which 
* God has been pleaſed to enrich the ſeveral parts of | 
* this globe. — A variety, which as it muſt give great | 
* pleature to a contemplative beholder, ſo doth it ad- 
* mirably diſplay the power and wiſdom, and good- 
* neſs of the Creator. indeed, to ſay the truth, there , 
* is but one work in his whole creation that doth him | 
* any diſhonour, and with that I have long ſince 
* avoided holding any converſation.” 
* You will pardon me,' cries Jones, but 1 have 
always imagined, that there 1s in this very work 
you mention, as great variety as in ll tie reſt; for 
beſides the ditfcrence of inclinations. cuſtoms and 
climates have, I am told, introduced the utmoſt di- 
verſity into human nature.” * Very little indeed,” 
anſwered the other; © thoſe who travel in order to ac- 
« quaint themſelves with the diferent manners of men, 
might ſpare themiclves much pains, by going to a 
* carnival at Venice; for there they will ſee at once 
© all which they can diſcover ia the feveral courts of 
Europe: - the ſame hypocrity, the fame fraud; in 
ſhort, the ſame follies and vices, dreſſed in different 
habits In Spain theſe are equipped with much 
gravity; and in Italy, with vait fplenvor. In 
France, a knave is dre ed lite a ſop: and in the 
northern countries, like a floven. But human na- 
ture is every where the ſame, every where the ob- 
ject 6 N und ſcorn. 
us for my own part, I paſt through all theſe na- 
* tions, as you perhaps may have done through a 
* croud at a ſhew, j. Tt 13 to get by then, holding 
C my noſe with one hand, and de ending * My pockets 
« with the other, without ſpraking a we id to any of 
them, While I was preſſing on to {ee what | wantes 
to ſee; which, however eutert.itnin wit might be in 
itſelt. ſcarce made me amends for the trouble the 
comp ny gave me.” 
Did not you find ſome of the nations among which 
von travelied, leſs troubleſome to you than others?” 
ſaid Jones. * 0 yes,” replied the old man; * the 
© Turks were much more tolerable to me than the 
Vor. VII.. 1 Chhriſtians. 
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Chriſtians, For they are men of profound tacitur- 
nity, and never diiturb 1 llranger with quettions, 
Mow and then indeed they beſto a ſhort curſe upon 
bim. or fpit in his face as he walks the ſtreets, but 
then they have done with N and a man may live 
an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people I ever ſaw, 
heaven defend me from the French. With their 
dumned prate and c:viimes, and doing the honour 
of their nation to ſtrangers. (as they are pleaſed to 
cnihit) but indeed letting forth their own vanity ; 
they are ſo troubleſome that l had infinitely rather 
pan my life wich the Hottentots, than ſet my foot 
in Paris again. I hey are a natily people, but their 
naltineis is mottly without; whereas in France. and 
ſome other nations that I won't name, itis all with- 
in, and makes them ſtink much more to my reaion 
thin that of liottentots does to my noſe. 
« Thns, Sir. I have ended the hiltory of my lite; 
for as to all that ſeries of years, during which I hav : 
lived retired here, it atords no variety to entertain 
yon, and may be almott conſidered as one day. The 
retirement has been ſo complear, that I could hardly 
have enjoyed a more abtolute ſolitude in the deſerts 
of the T hebais, than here in the midſt of this popu- 
lous kingdom. As I have no eſtate, I am plagued 
with no tenants or ſtewards; my annuity is paid me 
pretty regularly. as indeed it ought to be; for it is 
much lets than what! might have expected, in re- 
turn for what | gave up. Viſits I admit none; and 
the old woman who keeps my houſe knows, that her 
place entirely depends upon her ſaving me all the 
trouble of buying the things that I want, keeping 
of] all ſolicitation or buſineſs from me, and holding 
ler tongue whenever | am within hearing. As my 
walls are all by night, I am pretty ſecure in this 
wild, untrequented place, from meeting any com- 
pany. Some tew perſons L have met by chance, and 
ſent them home heartily trighted as from the odd- 
neſs of my dre's and figure they took me for a ghoſt 
or a hobgoblin. But what has happened to-night 
thews, that even here L carnct be ſafe from the vil- 
lan 
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* lany of wen; for without your aſſiſtance I had not 
* only been robbed, but very probably murdered ” 

Jones thanked the ranger for the trouble he had 
taken in relating his ſtory, and then exprefled fone 
wender how he could pollibly endure a life of ſuc 
ſolitude ; * in which,” {ays he, you may well cor - 
plain of the want of variety, Indeed, I am altouith— 
© el Low you have filled up, or rather Killed, ſo much 
* 6f your time.” 

lam not at all ſurpriſed,” anſwered the other, that 
to one whoſe affections and thougats are fix2t on the 
world, my hours thould appear to have EH ein- 
* ploymenc in this place; but there is one ſingle act, 
* for which the whole life of man is infinitely — 
* ſhort. What time can ſuikce for the contemplation 
and worihip of that glorious, immortal, «nd cLernul 
« Being, among the works of whole {upernd.us erca— 
tion, not only this globe, but even thote nn ws" erle's 
« luminarics which we may were behold ſoanghang ail 
the iky, though they thould many of them be furs 
lighting viticrent ſyNems of worlds, may poly 
* appear but as a ſcw atoms, oppotzd to the v. hots 
* earth which we 1halit? Can a man who, by di- 
vine meditations, 15 * as ir were, THITES 
* convertation ut tis inte ff. Dl, wron jr newt 
* jeity, think Jays, or y2urs, or ages, it Long for t 


tha 
* continirince of. to tarifhin g an none: „ l ile 
6 triihing auler ents, the palkug pleutures, 1 * 
* batuicis ot the world roll away cur heuntstoc Witte 
fran us; 2nd hall the pace oi tim: tem flug 
ea Ind CaCl ele In Ku. es 10 1. NN 44, imz OFL.cicos 
© Ang io CiorlsHs ! 48 10 un. is | b Ririent, 10 nenne 
2 Bs er Per ige This great concern. Un what obi 
cn we galt CRP Eye7, WAICH mar ut FREY „ir 
0 FROM 2 N 2OWer, af his wiitom, and ci his oe s 
Heis ? It is nat necenary, that the ny E tun laGutl 
dart ais fiery 55 ies over the e. cel uerizon; ner 
„that tlie boite: aus winds moll ruth fc the ir ca- 
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vegetable. of ſo la an order in the creation, a 
nen to be honoured with bearing marks of the at- 
* tributes of its great Creator; marks not only of his 
« power, but of A 1g and goodnefs. Man alone, 
* the king of this globe, the ſaſt and greateſt work of 
* the ſupreme 3e ing, below the fun; man alone hath 
s bately dionoured his ova nature, and by diſhone'- 
0 ty, cruehy. ingratitude, and treachery, hath called 
* his Maber's yoodnels in queſtion, by puzzling us 16 
* Kccovnt how a benevolent Being mould form [© 
* toolith, and fo vile an animal. Yet this is the Being 
* trom hate cc a verfation vou think, I ſuppole, that 
* | have been w.Fortenately rettrained ; and without 
hoe blffed fociety, life, in your opinion, muſt 
be tedious and iuſi; did.“ 

* In the former part of what you ſaid,” replied 
Tones, * L mot benrrtily and readiiy concur; but | be- 
lieve, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 
you exprels for mankind, in the conclufion, is much 
too general. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
which, in my little experience, I have obſerved to 
be a very common one, by taking the character of 
mankind from the worſt and baſeſt among them; 
whereas indeed, as an excellent writer obſerves, no- 
thing ſhould be eſtecmed as characteriſtical of a ſpe- 
cic*, but what is to be found among the beſt and 
7.0 J neriet individuals of that ſpecies. This error, 
I i«licvs, is general cnmitted by thoſe who, 
from want of proper cantien in the choice of their 
* friends and acquaintance, have fuTered injuries from 
* bad and n men ; two or three initances of 
« which are very unjuſtly charged on all human na- 
. 

I think I þ a] experience enough ef it,” anſwered 
the other. My frit millrets, and my act friend be- 
« trayed me in the baſeſt wan ner, and in matters which 
« threatencd to be of the wert of conſequences, even 
* to bring me to a ſumetul death.“ 

But you will perden me. cries Tones, if I deſire 
vau to reile v ho that notre, and who that friend 
0 4 ere. What better, my good Sir, could be expected 
uh love derived from the news, or in fricucdih! ip firlt 


pro- 
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* 


produced and nouriſlie at the gaming table! To 
take the charalers of women trom the former in- 
ſtance, or of men from tlie latter, wonid be ws unjuſt 
as to alert, that air is @ na :ſeous and unwholetome 
element, becauſe we {ind it ſo in a jakes. I have 
lived bat a fhort tine in the world, and yet bars e 
known men worthy of the higkett fricudſhip, ans 
women of the higheſt love ? 

* Alas! young man.“ anſwered the ftranger, * you 
have lived. you conteis, but a very taort ti ne in tae 
world; | was torr ewhat clder than vou when | was 
oi the {une opinion * 

* You might have remiined ſoſtill.“ replied Janes, 

| 


lay incautious. TH dne placing * Mr ate. 07s. 6-3 


1 * } 


ther: was i; deed much wore wick:Cncis in thewor! 
than there is, , woutd ni prove iuch gener! a- 
ſertions againit bun nature, fnce mach of it 
arrives by mere accident. aud many a man whe 
commits vil. is not totally bad and corrupt in Bis 
heart. In truth, none ſcem to have any title tr 
aſſert hun „i nature to be ncceftarity and univer- 
falty evil, but rhoſe whote own minds gitord then 
one inſtance this natural dehravity; Which is ne: 
I am convm gd. your Cate.” 

And ſuch, laid the ſtranger. * will be always t“ e 
molt backward to aſſert any fuch thing Naa 
will no more endeavour to pertuade us ot the bas, 
nefs of mankind, than a lighwayman will inform 
you that there are thieves on the road. This woul-.. 
indeed be a method to put you on your guard, ill 


to defeat their own purp%ics. For which reato: 


though knaves, as | rewember, are very apt tr 
abuie particular perions ; yet they never ca't 27 
reflections on, human nature in general.“ The 014 


gentleman ipoke this ſo warmly, that as Jones de- 
{paired of making a convert, and was unwillicg to 
oticnd, he returned no anſwer. 


The day now began to ſend forth its firſt ſtreams 


of light, when Jones made an apogy to the an- 
per tor having ſtaid fo long. and perhaps det::ir od 


from his reſt, The ſtranger aniwered, he ne- 
1 3 ver 
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© yer wanted reſt leſs than at preſent; for that dar 
© and night were indifferept teatons to him, and that 
© he commonly made uſe of the former for the time 
© of his repoſe, and ot the latter for his walks and 
© Jucubrations. However,” ſaid he, © it is now a molt 
* lovely morning, and if you can bear any longer to 
be without your on reſt or food, Iwill gladly en- 
* tertain you with the ſight cf tome very fine pro- 
© ſpes, which believe vou have not vet feen.” 

Jones very reavily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately ſet forward together trom the cottage. 
As for Parti Ze, he had fallen into a profound re— 
pole, juſt as the aranger had finiſhed his ſtory : for 
lis curiofity was ſatisßed, and the ſubſequent di1- 
courſe was not forcible enough in its Operation to 
conjure down the charms of fleep. Jenes ther=tore 
leſt him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may 

erhaps be, at this feaſon, glad of the faine favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
kiſtory. 


THE 


FTFOUND LIN G. 


BOOK IX. 


Containing tu lve hours. 


CHAP. I. 


@0, th:ole auh [Lrvfully mar. and if theo aol Mar ns? 
. yp © of * * L "3 J 
awrite ſrich hiſtories as u. 


MONG other god nfes for which I have 

* thought proper to initirute these teveral intro— 
ductory chapters, i have conſidered them vs a kind 
of mark or ſtamp. which may hereuiter enable a very 
indifferent reader to diulinguith what is true and perus 
ine in this hiftoric kind of writing, rom what is tile 
and counterfeit, Indeed it leems lik. iy that tie 
ſuch mark may ſhortly become ec fry, ſince ne 
favourable reception which two red wt hers trive 
lately procured for their works ot this nulure tron de 
public, will probably :crve as an enconr.genn ut 10 
many others to undertake the Ke. | hus a iwara: of 
foolith novels, and monſtrous romances will be pro- 
duced, either to the great iniuverthing of book; l- 
lers, or to the great lots of iwe. and tepravatic of 
morals in the reader; uay, often to the Iprsadi ef 
icandal 
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ſcandal and calumny. and to the prejudice of the cha- 
raters of many worthy and bhone't peo; le. 

L quehion nt but the i ingenious author of the Spec- 
t ator was pr incipally i induced to pretix Greek and 
Latia rotios to every paper from the 14me conitdera- 
* of gu arding againtt che purfuit of thoſe tcribbh lers, 
ho, having no talents of a writer but what is taught 
ds the writing maſter, are yet nowife afraid nor 
aſhamed to aſume the ſame titles with the greate't ge- 
nias, thin their good- brother in the fable was of 
breving in the lion s Ein 

By the device therefore of his motto, it became im- 
practicable for any men to prefune to imitate the Spec- 
tators, without underſtanding at leaſt one fentence 
in the learned languages. In the fame manner I have 

now ſecured myo lt irom the imit ation of thoſe who 
are utterly 1 — of any degree of reflection, and 
whole learning is not ect to un effiy, 

{ would not be here undertlobd to fam ate, that 
the greateſt merit of uch hiſtorical productions can 
ever lie in thete introductory chapters; but, in 2 
thofe parts Which conan nore narrative enlvy. afford 
much more encouragement to the pen of zu wnititor; 
than thoſe which are con red of oblery ation and re- 
fl-Fion Here | mcan inch imitators as {Kowe wits of 
Shakeinear or as liarace hints iche of the Romans 
were of Cato, by bare feet and cur faces. 

To invent good tories, wrld tt tel them well, are 
potlibly very rar? talents, and yet | have objerved fow 
perions who have icrupied to aim at both: and it we 
exa:ninc the roman c and novels with which rhe world 
abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, that mot 
of the authors would not have — to ſhe u their 
teeth (if the expreſhon may be allowed me} inan other 
way of writing ; nor could indeed have firung Loy e- 
ther a dozen lentences on any other ſubject whatever, 
Scribimus indecti ditique paſſin ® , may be more truly 
ſaid of the hiſtorian and biographer, than of any other 
ſpecies of writing: for all the arts and ſciences (even 


Fach deſperate blockhead 7 to write, 
Verſe is the trade of every living wight, 


criticiſm 
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criticifin itſelf) require ſome little 3 3 
and nov ledige. Poetry indeed way perhaps be tho dat 
an exception; ; bur then it demunys nu: bers, or 100 
thing like numbers - whereas to the compoſition of 
novels and rom: nces, nothing is neceilary but paper, 
pens, and ink, with the manual « apacity of uſing 
them. This, [ conceive, their proguttior is thew to 
be the opinion of the authors themſelves: and this 

alt be the opinion of their readers, if indeed there 
be any tuch 

Hence we are to derive that univerial contempt, 
which the world, who always denominate the whole 
trom the majority, huve cult on all hiftorical writers, 
who do aot draw their materials frow records, And 
it 13 the apprehenſion of this contempt, that hath made 
us {c cautioufly avoid the term romance, a name with 
which wemight otherwiſe have been well enough con» 
tented Though as we have good authority tor all 
our charac deve, 1 n0 lets indeed than the vait authentic 
doomllay book of nature, as is elfev-here hinted, our 
labours have tufficient title to the name ot hiſtory. 
Certaialy they deterve ſome diſtinction from thoſe 
works, which one of the wittielt of men reg irded ouly 
as proceeting from a Pruricus, or indeed rather irom 
a loojeneis ot the brain. 

ut bet. ex rhe !iihonour which is thus caſt on one 
of the molt wi int us wo ll as entertaining of all kinds 
of writing. mere jut reaten to apprenend, that by 
encourugme tuch antors, we fhall propagiute much 
dithonour ot another kind; | mean to the characters 
6: uny goed and vaiauable members of tociety : for 
ti,» tullelt writers no wore than the dulleſt compa» 
ni Sure td uarsinotferiive, They have both enough 
Oo! NEW Te to be indecent and abnive. ind turelys 
0 opiniee jut above vited betrug, we cannot won— 
Ae that works 10 naltily derived tnculd be nady 
th-:nieives, or — others to. 

o prevent theretore for the future, ſuch intempe- 
rate abnies ot Do, 01 —— LIE ot the liberty of 

preis, elpecialiy as the world esms at — tO 
ap mors than utuallythreatencd with them, Imall here 


veuturs to mention eule qualifications, every one of 
V. nic 11 
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which are in a pretty high degree neceſſary to this 
order of hiſtorians. 

The firſt is genius, without a full vein of which, 
no findy, ſays Horace, can avail us. By genius 1 
would underſtand that power, or rather thole powers 
of the mind, which are capable of penetrating into 
all things within onr reach and knowledge. and of 
diſtinguiſliag their clicatial diTerences. Thule are 
no other than invention and judgment; and they are 
both called by the collective name ot genius, as they 
are of thoſe gifts of nature which we bring with us into 
the world. Concerning each of which many ſeem to 
have fallen into very great errors: for by invention, [ 
believe, is generally underſtood a creative faculty; 
which would indeed prove molt romance-writers to 
have the higheſt pretenſions to it; whereas by inven- 
tion is really meant no more, (and io the word ſigni- 
fies) than diſcovery, or ffuding out; or to expiuin it 
at large, a quick and ſagacious penetration into the 
true eſſence of all the objects of onr contemplation, 
This, I think, can rarely exiſt, without the concomi- 
tancy of judgment: for how we can be ſaid to have 
dilcovered the true eſſence of two things, without dit+ 
cerning their «difference, ſeems to me hard to con- 
ceive, Now this laſt is the undiſputed province of 
judgment, and yet ſome few men of wit have agreed 
with all the dull fellows in the world, in repreſenting 
theſe two to have been ſeldom or never the property 
of one and the fame perſon. 

Put though they ſnould be fo, they are not ſuſũcient 
for dur purpcic, without a goo. ſhare of learning; 
for which 1 cont'd aruin cite the authority of Horace, 
and of many others, if any was necsſſary to prove that 
tools are ( no iervice to a Workmin, when they are 
not ſharpened by arr, or ben ke wants rules to Lirect 
him in his work, or han no matter to werk upon. 
All th: 2 utes wire iupplied by leurning: tor numme 


can only it: :.1{ v5 with capacity, or, a+ | have cl. te 
to illuttrate ic, with che tools of our projtetiton; learn- 
Mig mult f then jor nfe, malt direct them int: and 
Iatily, mult co ibute, part at Icait, of the materials. 


A competent kacwledve of kiitory and of the izelles 
1 | 7 
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Lettres, is here uhſolutely neceſſary; and without thi; 
ſhare of knowledge at leaſt, to affect the character of 
an hiſtorian, is as vaia as to endeavour at building a 
houſe withont timber or mortar, or brick or ſtone. 
Homer and Milton, who, though they added theor- 
nament of numbers to their works, were both hiſto- 
rians of Hur order, aud maſters of all the learning of 
their times. 

Again, there is another ſort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to beitow, and this is to be had 
by converſation. So neceſſary is this to the underſtand- 
ing the characters of men, that noneare more ignorant 
ot them than thoſe learned pedants, whole lives have 
been entirely conſumed in colleges, and among books; 
for however exquiſitely human nature may have been 
deſcribed by writers, che true practical ſyſtem can he 
learnt only in the world Indeed the like happens in 
every other kind of knowledge. Neither phytic, nor 


— - * 


law, are to be practically kaown trom books Tay, 


the farmer, the planter, the garvcncry, mult pos fect 
by experience what he hath acqur:d the rudiments 
ot by reading How accurately foev-r the ingewous 


Mr. Miller may have dcfcribed the pl.ut, be himtelf 
would adviſe his ditciple ro ſee it in the garden. As 
we mult perceive, that aiter tne niceſt ſtrokes of a 
Shakeſpenr, or a John on. of a Wycherly, or an Ot- 
way, ſome touches of n:gure will eſcape the render, 
which the judicious adtion of a Garrick, of a Cibber, 
or a Clive “, can convey to him; fo on the real tage, 
the character ſhews himſelf in a ſtronger and bolder 
light, than he can be deſcribed. nd if this be the 
caiein thoſe fine and nervous deſcriptions, which great 
authors themſelves have taken trom life, how much 
more lirougly will it hold when the writer himie!ttakes 
his lines not trom nature, but trom books! Such cha- 


* There is prenliar pronriety in mentioning this great actor, 
and theſe tuo moſt futtly cel-urazed actreſles in this place; as they 
have all formed themitives on the ſtudy of nature only; and not 
on the imitation of their preciceetiors. Hence they have been able 
te cc all who have gone befyre them; a degree of merit which 


n {crviic herd of imitators can never poſlibly arrive at. 
racters 
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raters are only the faint copy of a copy, and can 
have neither the jullreſs nor the ſpirit of an original. 

Now this converfation in our hiſtorian mint be uni— 
verſ:], that is, with all ranks and degrees of men: 
for the knowledge of whit is called high life, will not 
inſtruct him in low, nor e conver/s, will his being ac- 
quainted with the interior part of mankind, teach him 
the manners of the ſuperior, And thongh it may be 
thought that the know ledie of either may ſuficient ly 
enable him to deſcribe at leaſt that in which be hath 
been converſant ; yet he will even here fall greatly 
ſhort of perſectien: for the foll'cs of oi i: her rank dn in 
reality illuſtrate each other. For inſtance the aſfec-— 
tation of high-life appears mare g. ring and ridicu- 
ions from the agent y of the low: and again, the 
rudencts and barbarity of this latter, firiges with much 
ſtronger ideas of ablurcity, when contraſted wich, and 
OPT oled to the politencis nich coastrouls the iormer, 
Beſides. to ſay the truth, the manners of our hiftorians 
will be improved by both theſe converiations: tor in 
the one he will enſity find examples of ps. iuneis, ho- 
neſty, and ſincerity : in the other of refinement, ele- 

ance, and a libetality of ſpirit ; hie! Watt guality [ 
mylelf have ſcarce ever ſeen in men of low birth aud 
education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given my 
hit:orian avail him, unleſs he have what is generally 
meant by a cood heart, and be capable of feeling. 
The author who will make me weep. javs Hor ce, mut 
firſt weep him elf. In reality, no man ein paint a di- 
ſtrets w ell. which he doth not tick while he 5 Ler- 
it: nor do ] doubt, but that rhe moi p. he c und ite 
fecting ſcenes have been writ with tears in the wane 
manner it is with the ridienlons oem convinced [ 
never make my reader laugh herrtiiy. but where [ 
have laughed beture bim; unlets it taculd h. appen at 
any time, that inticad of lauglin g with we, he en 
be inclined to laugh at we. Per 5 aps this may VE 
been the cafe it ſome paflages in this c einer from 
which apprehenſion I will here put an cu to it. 


1 


CHAD. 
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Containing à very fur prinng adyerture indeed, fich 


Mr. J:nes met « geh in bis walk ar the Blan of the 
Hill. 


URORA now firſt opened her caſement, Au- 

glice, the day began to break, when Jones walk- 
ed forth in company with the ſtranger, and mounted 
MMazzard Hill; of which they had no ſooner gained 
the ſummit, than one of the moſt noble proſpects in 
the world preſented it ſelf to their view, and which we 
would likewiſe preſent to the reader; but for two rea- 
ſons. Firſt, We deſpair of making thoſe who have 
ſeen this proſpect, admire our defcription. Secondly, 
We very much cout whether thoſe, who have not 
tzen it, would underſtand it. 

Jones ſtood for ſome minutes fixed ia one poſture, 
and directing his eyes towards the ſouth ; upon which 
the old gentleman aſſled what he was looking at with 
o much attention! Alas, Sir,“ anfwered he with a 
lich. * I vas endenuvouring to trace out my Own jour- 


ey hither. Good Heavens! what a diſtance is 
* Glouceſter ſro us! What a vaſt track of land muſt 
be between ind and my own home.“ * Ay, ay, 


voung genticnan,” cries the other, and, by your 
fig hier, rem what you love Sree than your on 
home, or | am miltiken. | perceive now the objed 
ot ene at dee, werte is Tic t within your fight. and 
yet | fancy vou have a pleaturetn looking that W.ty. 
Jones antwered with * '2, nd, ol friend. you 
have rot vet tor;;ot the fonfutio s of your youth — 
Elan iny thoughts were employed as you have 
gueſted.“ 

They now walked to that part of the hill which 
locks to the north- weſt. and which hangs over a vaſt 
and extentive wood tere they were no focner arrive 
ed,thanthey heard at a didauce the mort violent tcreains 

fi woman, proceeding from the woos below them. 
Jones liſtened a moment, and then, without ſaying a 
word to his co:mpenion (for indeed the occaſion ſeem- 
ed {ufliciently preſſi: ig) ran, or rather flid, down the 


kill, aud without the leak apprehenſion or concern for 
Vor. VIII. K nes 
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Nis on ſefety, rad direckly to the thicket witence 
the fcund had iſſned. 5 
le hid not entereò for into the wood before he be- 
held a moſt mocking fight indeed, a woman ſtript half 
naked, under the hands of a ruſe: in, who had put his 
rurter round her neck and wis env cav ouring to draw 
er up to a tree. Jones aſked no queſtions at this in- 
terval. but ſell intanily upon the villain, and made 
Cach good uſe of his truſty oaken ſtick, that he laid him 
ſprawling, on the ground before he could defend him- 
feif, indeed almoli before he knew he was attacked ; 
nor did he ceaſe the proſecution of his blows, till the 
Koman herfſ:1t degged him to forb:ar, ſaying, the be- 
lieved he had ſuffciently done his buſineſs. 

The poor wretch then ſell upon her knees to Jones, 
and gave him a thoufand thanks ior her deliverance : 
he preſcntly lifted her np, and told her he was bighly 
pleated with the extriordinary accident which had 
fert him thither for her relief, w W it was ſo pro» 
d e he ſhonld fund any: adding. that heaven fee: 
ed to have df.gned him as the * in drument of 
her protection. Nay,' aniwered ſne, I could al- 
© mall conceive you to be fome good angel: and to 
«* ſay the truth, you look ror? like an angel than a 
nin, in my eye. Indced he was a charming figure, 
and if a very fine perton, and a moſt comely iet ct 
features, adorned a ith vonth, health, ſtrength. freih- 
neſs, ſpirit, ard g00d- nature, cin make a man re.ems- 
ble an angel, he certainly had that retemBlance. 

The redcemed captive kid not altogether fo much 
of the human angelic ſpecies: the feemed to He, at 
let, of the middle age. or had her face much ap- 
peuranee ot beauty; but her cloaths being turn from 
all the upper part of her boy. her breaits. which 
were well tormed, and extre emely white, attrasted tl. 
ens of her deliverer, and for a fe moments they Rood 
ſilent, and gusing at each cther ; till the ruſſian on the 
ground beginning to move, Jones took the garter 
which had been intended for arother purpoſe, and 
bound both his hands behind him. And now, on 
contemplating his face, he diſcovered, greatly to his 
{urprize, and perhaps not a little to his ſatisfaction, 

tha 
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this very perſon to be no other than enſign Norti:-r - 
ton. Nor hal the enſigu forgotten his former aufg 
gor.ilt, whom ke knew the moment he came to himself. 
His furprize was equal to that of Jones; but it con- 
ceive his pleaſure was rather lets on this octation. 
Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, aad tion 
looking him Rtedfillly in the face, I fancy, Sir.“ 
ſail he, * you did not expet to meet me any more 
in this world, and I confeſs I had as little expet.- 
tion to find you here. Howerer, fortune, I fee, 
* hath brought vs once more together, and hath given 
ine {artisfaction for the injury I have received, even 
* without my own knowledge.” | 
* It is very much like a man of honour indeed,“ an- 
ſwered Northerton, to take ſatisfaction by knock- 
ing a man down behind his back. Neither am I 
capable of giving you ſatisfaction here, as I have 
no fword; but if you dare behave like a gentleman, 
let vs go where [ can furniſh myſelf with one, and 
I will do by you as a man of honour ought.” 
Doth it become fuck a villain as you are,” cri25 
Jones, * to cuntaminate ther.ame of koavur by aftuming: 
it: But I ſhall wage nv tine in difec ueſe with vou. 
» fſaſtice requires iatisfiction of yo't row, and Call 
* hive it. hen turning to the woman, he aſked 
nher, if the was ncar her home; or if not, whether 
ſhe was acquaiuted witu any Route in the neighhour- 
koad, where the nüght procure herſelf ſame decent 
clzaths, in order to proceed to a justice of the peice, 
S ae avſwered, Ille was an entire ſtranger in that part 
at the world. Janes then recyiteting himſelf, faid he 
had a friend near, who would direct them; indeed he 
wondered at his not following; but, in fact, the good 
Man of the Hill, when our hero departed, fat him- 
ſelf down on the brow, where, theugh he had. : un 
in his bund, ke with great puticuce and unconcern, 
had attended the 1tue. | 
Jones then ſtepping witheut the wood, perceived 
the old man fitting as we have juit deſcribed lim: he 
preſentlyezerted bis atinolt agility, and with ſurpriaz- 
ing CXPEcItion aſcended the Hill. 


K 2 The 
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The old man adviſed him to carry the woman to 
Upton, which he faid was the neaceit town. and there 
be would be ſure ct furniſhing ber with ail man- 
ner of conveniencies. Jones having received his di- 
rection to the place, tock his leave of the man of the 
Hill, and defiring him to direct Partridge the fame 
way, returned haſtily to the wood. 

Our hero, at his departure to make this enquiry 
of his friend, had conſidered, that as the ruſhan's 
bands were tied b:Lind him, he was incapable oi exe- 
cuting any wicked purpoſes on the poor woman. Be- 
fides, he knew he thould not be beyond the reach of 
ker voice, and could return ſoon enough to prevent 
any miſchief, He had moreover declared to the vil- 
lain, that if he attempted the leaſt infult, he would 
be himielf immediately the executioner of vengeance 
on him. But jones unluchily forgot, that though 
the hands of Northerton were tied, his legs were at 
liberty; nor did he lay the leaſt injunction on the 
priſoner, that he ſhould not make what uſe of theſe 
he pleaſed. Northerton therefore having given no 
parole of that kind thought he might without any 
breach of honour, depart, not being obliged as he 
imagined, by any rules, to wait for a formal dircharge, 
Ne therefore tock up his legs, which were at liberty, 
and waiked off through . d, which favoured his 
retreat; nor did the vonn, whoſe cyes were perhaps 
rather turned towards her ns liverer, once think of his 
eſcape, or give herle!i any concern or Wounts to pre- 
VENT it. 

Janes therefore ut his ret! urn, found the woman a- 


lone Fle wonid Nas ſy ſome time in ſearching 
tor Northerton; but ſhe w weukd not permit him; ear- 
ackly entreating that he would accompany her to the 


town v dit her they had been directed. As to the 
* ſe!low's eſcape,” ſaid the, it gives me ro uneaſi- 
* nels: for philoſophy ond Chriitiatäty boch preach 
* up torvivencls of injuries. But for you, Sir, I am 
« concerned at the tröuble |; give you; nay indeed my 
nakednets may well make ne aſhamed to look vou 
in the face; und if it was not for the fake of your 
* proteciion, 1 inould will to go alone.” 


Jones 
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Jones offered her his coat but, I know not for what 
reaſon, ſhe abſolutely ret: ſed the inoſt ei uleſt jvlicita- 
tions to accept it. he then begged her to terget both 
the caules cf her confuli cn, * With regius -d to the 
* former,” ſays he, I have done no mere than my 
© duty in pro! Ate you; ard as for rhe latter, | will 
6 entirely remove ir, by walking before you all the 
way : for I would not have my eyes oend you, and 
could not antwer for ry power of reſiſting the at- 
tradtire charms of to in ih beauty.” 

Thus ou hero aud the redeemed lady walked in 
the ſame manrer as Crrheus and Evrycice marched 
heretofore : but thougt [| cannot beheve that Jones 
was dsſignedlz tempte d hy his ter one to loo behind 
him, yer aus the frequently rranted his 2 ſſiſtance to help 
her over itiles, and had beides raeny trips and other 
accidents, he was often ebliged to turn about. [lows 


ever, he had better fortune than what attended poor | 


Orphers: tor he brought his compunion, or rather 
ſollower, zafe into the famous towu of Upton, 


S. 


Te arrionleſ Mr. Jones, evith bis lads at the inn, with 
« rey full 4. TX iti: 3 of the b 1 7792 of Ct; A. 


Tabsel. the reader we deubt rot, is very 


eaver to kno who this lady was, and how he 
fell into the hands cf Mr. MNortkerton : we mult be a 
him to ſuſpend his curiofity tor a ſhort time, as we {16 
oblized, tor tome very good renſons, which hereatter 
perhaps he may guels, co delay his ſatisfaction a little 
longer. 
Mr. Jones and his fair companion no ſooner entered 
the town, than they went directly to that inn bien. 
in their eyes. preſented the faireſt appearance to the 


ſtreet. Here Jones, having ordered a fervant to ithev - 


a room above ſtairs, was aſcending, when the dithe 
velled fair hatlily following, was laid hold on by the 
mater of the houte, who cried, * Rey-day, *. ere 
* is that beggar wench going ? Stay below f::irs, [ 
6 : defi re you;' but Jones uu inſtant thunder 2c fre om 
3 VIA 
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above, * Let the lady come un,” in ſo anthoritative 
a voice, that the good man inſtantly withdrew his 
hands, and the lady made the beſt of her way to the 
chamber. 

Here Jones wiſhed her joy cf her ſafe arrival, and 
then departed. in order, as he promiſed, to fend the 
landlady up with forme clouths The poor woman 
thanked him hearti}v for all Eis kindnets, and fail, te 
hoped ſhe ſhould ſos him agein 100 u, to thank him a 
thouiand times pre. During this mort conver fition, 
ſhe covered her white boſom as well as ſie could poſ- 
fibly with her arms: for Jones could not avoid ewe 
ing a ſiy peep or two, though he took all imaginable 
care to avoid giving any ofience, 

Our travellers had happened to take up their reſi- 
dence at a hou'e of exceeding good repute, whither 
Irifh ladies of itrict virtue, and many northern liffes 
of the fame predicament, were accuſtomed to refort in 
their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would by 
no means have admitted any converſation of a diſre— 
putabie kind to pats under her reof. Indeed fo toul 
and contagions are all ſuch proce2dings, that they 
contaminate the very innocent icenes wacre they are 
committed. and give the name of a bad houſe, or of 
a houſe of ill repute, to all thoſe where they are ſuf- 
fered to be carried on. 

Not that | would intimate that ſuch Krict chaſtity 
as was preſerved in the temple of Veita can poſſibly 
be maintained at a public inn. My good landlidy 
did not hope tor ſuch a bleſing. nor would any of 
the ladies | have ſpoken of, or indeed any others of 
the molt rigid nate, have expected or infiſted on any 
ſuch thing. But to exclude all vulgar concubinage, 

and to drive all whores in rags from within the walls, 
is within the power ct every one. This my landlady 
very ſtricly adhered to; and this her virtuous gu-lts 
who did not travel in rags, would very reaſonably 
have expected of her. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of ſuſ- 
picion, to imagine that Mr. Jones and his ragged 
companian had certain purpoſes in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in tome Chriſtian countries, 
on- 
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connived at in others, and practiſed in all, are hows» 
ever as expreſoly forbidden as murder, or any other 
horrid vice, by that religion which is univerſally be- 
lieved in thoſe countries, The landlady therefore had 
no ſooner received an intimation of the entranc2 ot 
the above faid perſons, than the began to mediate 
the moſt expeditious means for their expulſion. In 
ordert to this. ſhe had provided herſelf with a long 
and deadly inſtrument with which, in time of peace, 
the chambermaid was woat to demolith the labours 
of the indattrious ſpvicr. In vulg ir phrate the bal 
taken up the broom: tick, and was juſt about to laliy 
from the kitchen, when Jones accolted her with a 
demand of a gown and other vedtmeuts, to cover the 
half naked woman above ſtairs, 

Nothing can be more prevoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardiual virtue, 
patience, than ſolicitations of extraordinary offices ot 
kindneſs. on behalf of thote very pertons with whom 
we are highly incenied. For this reaſon Shakefpear 
hat i artfully introduced his Deldemona ſoliciting fa- 
vours for Cano of her huibangd, as the means ot in- 
flaming not only his jealouty, but his rage, to the 
highelt pitch of madneſs; and we find the unfortunate 
Moor leis able to command his paflion on this oCc:u! ion, 
thin even when he beheld his valued pretznt to his 
wilt in the hands of his ſuppoſed rival. In fit, we 
re gurd theſe efforts as intulrs on our underdanding; 
an l to ſuch the pride of man is very diſſicultly brought 
to lubmit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered woman, 
had, l ſunpoie, ſome ot this pride in her compoſition; 
for Jones had ſcarce ended his requeit, when ſhe fell 
upon him with a certain weapon, which though it be 
neither long, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens 
from its appearance with either death or wound, hath 
been however held in great dread and abhorrence by 
many wile men; nay, by many brave ones; inſo- 
much that ſome who have dared to look into the mouth 
of a loaded cannon, have not dared to look into a 
mouth where this wen pon was brandilued and rather 
than run the hazard of its execution, have contented 


them» 
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themſelves with making a moſt pitiful and ſneaking 
figure in the eves of all their acquaintance, 

To confets the truth, l am afraid Mr. Jones was 
ene ct thete; tor, though he was attacked and vio- 
Iently belaboured with the aforeſaid weapon, he 
could not be provoxed to make any refiilance ; but 
in a moi cowirtly wanner applied, with many en- 
treaties, to his autazonit to deſiſt from purſuing 
her blows: in plain Englita, he only begged her 
with the utmo'l earnedaels to hear him: but, before 
he could obtain his requet, my landlord himſelf 
entere] into the tray, ani embraced that fide of the 
cauſe which ſeemed to fland very little in need of 
aill tance. 

There are a ſert of heroes who are ſuppoſed to be 
determined in their chuſing or avoiding a conflict, 
by the character and beltaviour of the perſon whom 
they are ta engige Uheſe are ſaid to know their 
men. and Jones, | believe, knew his woman ; for, 

haugh he had been fo ſubmitlice to her, he was no 
Pte attached by her huſhand, than he demonitra- 
ted an immediate tpirit or reſentment, and enjoined 
him filence, under a very tever? penalty ; no I-i$ 
than that, | think, of being converted into fuel tor 
his own fre. 

the huhand, with great indignation, but with a 
mixture of piry, anſwered, * You mutt pray firſt to 
* be made able; | believe | am a better man thin 
*. yourſe!f , ay, every way, that I am;' and preſently 
proceeded ro diicharge half a doven whores at the 
lady above {tairs, the laſt ot which had ſcarce iffued 
- u bis lips when a ſv inging blow from the cudgel 

that Jones carried in his hand, aſſaulted him over 
the ſhoulders. 

It is a queſtion whether the landlord or the land- 
lady was the molt expeditious in returning this blow, 
My! andlord, whoſe hands were empty, tell to with 
his fit, and the good wife uplifting her broom, and 
— at the head of Jones, had probably put an 
mmediate end to the fry, and to Jones likewiſe, 
had not the deſcent of this broom been prevented. 
not by the miraculous intervention of any 8 

. eity, 


1 
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deity, but by a very natural, though fortunate acci- 
dent; viz. by the arrival of Par widge, who entered 
the houſe at that mitant, {tor fear had cinted hin io 
run every flep from the hilt), and who, ſceing the 
danger waich threatened his mal:r, or companion, 
(which you chufe to call him), preveiited ſo tad a ca- 
tallrophe, by catching hold ct the landledy's ara, 
2s it was brandiſhed aloſt in the air, 

The landlady ſoon perceived the impediment which 
prevented her blow ; ard, beirs unable to relev : her 
arm from the hands of Pa; etrilge, the let fall the 
broom; and, then leavirg Jones to the ditcipline of 
her huſband, the fell with the utmoſt ſur ry on that 
poor fellow, who had alre dy given ſome intimation 
of himſelf, by crying, * Zourwus! do you intend to 
* kill my friend? 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not however ſtand ſtil} when his lriend was at- 
tacked; nor was he much diipica/ed with that part 
of the combat which fell to his hure: he thereiore 
returned my landlady's blows as ſoon as he received 

them ; and now the ti. zht was cebliiaately maintamed 
01. all parts, aud it ſeemed donbtful to which fide 
fertune would incline, when the naked lady, who 
hi ltencd at the top of the ſtairs to the dialogue 
Which 22 the engagement, de cended inddenly 
freun above, and, without weighing the unfair in- 
et. 855 ot two to ove, fell upon the poor woman 
who was buzing with Partridge; nor did that great- 
champion aclilt, but rather redoubled his tury, when 
he found frech tuccours were arrived to his aflift- 
auce. 

Victory muſt now have fallen to the ſide of the ; 
travellers, (tor the braveſt troops muſt yield to num- 4 
bers), hd rot Suſan the chambermaid ceme luckily 
to lvpport ner mictretls. | his Suſan was us two-handed 

a wench {according tothe phrate), as any in the coun- 

try, and would, L believe. bave heat the famed Tha- 

leuris hertelf, or any of her ſuvbict Amazons; for 
her ſorm was robuſt and manlike and every way made | 

) | for ſuch encounters. As her bands and arms were 

tormed to give blows with great 11::ichi:t to an enemy, 

10 
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ſy wis her face as well contrived to receive blows 
without any great injury to herſelf : her noſe bein 
already flat to her face ; her lips were fo large, that 
% tv. ching could be perceived in them, and more- 
over they were fo hard, that a filt could hardly make 
any impretlion on them. Latily, her cheek-bone 
mood out, as if nature had intended them for two 
baſtions to defend her eyes in thoſe encounters for 
which the ſeemed to well ca!culned, and ro which the 
was molt wonderiuliy well inclined. 

This fair creature, entering the field of battle, im- 
mediately filed to thet wing where her miitrets main- 
tained to urcGual à fight with one of cither ſex. Here 
the : preſently challenged Partridge to ſingle combat. 
I accepted the challenge, and a moſt getperate fight 
began between them. 

Now the dogs of war being let looſe began to lick 
their bloody hips; now victory with golden wings 
— l. overing in the air. Now fortune, t: ixing her 

cales from ber helf, began to weigh rhe fatzs of 
Ton Jones, his female companion, and Partridge, 
againſt the landlord, his wite, and maid ; all which 
hung in exact balance before her; when a Lood- 
natured accident put ſuddenly an end to the bloody 
tray, with which half cf the combatants had already 
ſuihciently feaſted. This accident was the arrive! or 
a coach and four; upon which my landlord and land- 
lady immediately deſiſted irom figzhting, and wt e 
entreaty obtained the ſame fivour of their ants; 
niſts; but Sutan was not fo kind to Partridge ; 1 105 
that Amazonian fair having overthrown and bc:irid 
her enemy, was now cuffing him luſtily with both 
her hands, without any regard to his requeſt of u cet- 
ſation of arms, or to thole loud exclamations et mur— 
der which he roared forth. 

No ſooner, however, had Jones quitted the land- 
lord, than he flew to the reſcue of his defeated com- 
panion, from whom he with much — Be dre v- 
off the enraged chamberniaid ; but Partridge was 
not immediately fenfible or his deliverance : tor he 
{till lay flar en the floor + nardingy his face with his 
hands, nor Jid ie ceaſe real ing g5 ti il Jorcs had loreed 
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him to look up, and to perceive that the battle was 
at an end. 

The landlorl who had no viſible hurt, and the land- 
lady hiding her well- ſcratched face witk her handker- 
chief. ran both haſtily to the door to attend the couch, 
from which u young lady and her mad now Aligh ted, 
Theſe the landlady preſently uſhered into that room 
where Mr. Jones had at firit depoſited his fair prize, as 
it was the belt apartment in the houfe. Hither they 
were cbliged to paſs through the field of battle. which 
they did with the utmoſt hafte, covering their taces 
with their kandkerckiefs, as d:firous to aveid the no- 
tic2 of any one. Indeed their caution was quite un- 
receſiary: for the poor untortunate Helen, the fatal 
cauie of all the biovodiucd, was entirciy taken up in 
endenvouring to conceal her on tlave, and Joues \ was 
no leſs occupied in refcuing Partridoc ron the fury 
of Suian , which being haypily effeQed. the poor {cl- 
low immediately dep: arted to the pump to waih his 
tace, and to ftop that bloody torrent which Suian 
had plentifully ict a flowing from his nottrils. 


EA. Iv. 


In dieß the arrival of a man ef war puts a final end 
te b:/iilities, and ces the cu,. _ of a frm aid 
lo ſtirs race between dil parties 


Serx;rawt and a file of muſqueteers, with a de- 

lerter in their cu'toCy, arrived about this time. 
The ſerjeant preſently enquired ior the priacipsl ma— 
gidrate oi the town, and was informed by my land- 
lord, that he himſelf was vetted in that ojiace. He 
then demanded his billets, together will a mug ot 
beer, ang, co: nplaining 1 it was cold, {rread hinilelf 
betore the hitchen fire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting the poor diſ- 
treticd lady, who fat down at a table in the Kitcnen, 
and, leaning her head upon her arm, was bemo: ning 
her misfortunes; but. leaſt mv falr readers thould be in 
Pain concerning à partictan circumſtance, | think 
proper here to acquaint i- nm, that, before ſhe had 
guitted the room above {tuirs, the had ſo welFcorered 
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herſelf with a pillowbeer which ſhe there ſound, that 
her regard to decency was not in the leaſt violated by 
the preſence of ſo many men as were now in the 
room. 

One of the ſoldiers now went up to the ſerjeant, 
and whiſpered ſomething in his ear; upon which he 
ſtedfaſtly fixed his eyes on the lady, and, having 
looked at her for near a minute, he came up to her, 
ſaying, © I aſk pardon, Madam, but I am certain [ 
am not deceived, you can be no other perſon than 
© Captain Waters's lady.” 

The poor woman, who in her preſent diſtreis had 
very little regarded the face of any perion preſent, no 
ſooner looked at the ſ2rjeaat, than the preſently recol- 
leicd him, and, calling him by his name, aniwered, 
that ſhe was indeed the unhappy perſon he imagined 
her to be; but added, I wonder any ane {hould know 
me in this diſguiſe. To which the lerjeant replied, 
he was very much ſurpriſed to fee her ladyſhip in 
ſuch a dreſs, and us afraid ſome accident had hap- 
pened to her.“ An accident hath bappened to me, 
indeed,” ſays ſhe, and I am highly obliged to this 
gentien: zan, (pointing to Jones), that it was not a 
fatal one, or that I am now livi ing to mention it.” 
Whatever the gentleman hath done, crics the fer- 
ſeant. I am ſure the captain will make him amends 
tor it; and if I con be of any ſervice, your ladyſhip 
may commond ide, and 1 thall think mytelt ory 
8 happy to have it in my Power to ſerve your |! ladv- 
* flip; and fo indeed miy any one, for | know the 
* captain will well reward them ior eit.“ 

The landlady who heard from the fairs all that paſt 
between tlie ferjeant and Mrs Waters, cume haitily 
re and, running directly up to ber. bean to aſk 
| ITY don tor rhe oFences i. =_ had connmnitte + bee ing 
thut all right h imputed ro ignorance C Ch. quality 2 
for, Lud! Madam,“ . ſhe. * how lubuld | hive ima- 
a vince that a 17 15 of your fainion would appear in 
* ſuch a dreſs l am fire, Madam. if { hid once tuſ- 

pedted that your L adythip was vour ladvchip, L wonld 
* ſooacrhavcburutmy tongue cut, than huvelaid what 

1 © I have 
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have ſaid: and I hope your ladyſhip will accept 
of a gown, till you can get your own cloaths.“ 

* Prithee woman, ſays Mrs. Waters, © ceaſe your 
impertinence : how can you imagine I ſhould con- 
cern myſelf about any thing which comes from the 
lips of tuch low creatures as yourielt, But | am 
ſurprized at your afturance in thinking, after what 
is palt, that L will condeſcend to put 01 any of four 
dirty things I wou'd have you know, creature, I 
have a ſpirit above that 

Here Jones intertered, and begged Mrs. Waters to 


forgive the landlady, and ro accept her gown: * For 


h 7c 3% co. 


I mult confels,” cries he, our appearance was a 
little ſatpicivus when frlt we came in: and I am 
well aſſured. all this good woman did was, as ſhe 
profeſſed, out of regard to the reputation ef her 
honie.” 
Les, upon my truly was it,” ſiys fac, © the gen- 
tleman ſpeaks very much like a gentleman, and [ 
ſee very plainly is ſo; and to be certain the houſe 
is well known to be a houſe of as good reputation 
as any on the road, and, though l ſay it, is fre- 
quented by gentry of the beſt quality, both Iriſh 
and Englith. I defy any body to ſay black is my 
eve, for that matter. And, as | was ſaying, if [ 
had known your ladyſhip to bz your ladythip, I 
would as ſoon have burnt my fingers as have af- 
fronted your ladythip; but truly, where gentr come 
aud ſpend their money, I ain not willing that they 
ſhould be fcandalized by a ſet of poor tiabby ver- 
min, that, wicre-ever they go, leave more lige than 
money behind them; ſach folks never ratte my com- 
pailion: for, to be cert tin, it is foblitn to have any 
for them, and, if our juſtices did as they ought, 
they would be all whipt out of the kingdom; tor, 
to be certain, it is what is mult fitting for them, 
But, as for your Jadythip, I am heartily forry your 
ladylſhip hath had a misfortune, and, it your lady- 
{hip will do me the honour to wear my cloaths till 
you can get ſome of your ladyſhip's own. to be cer- 
tain the belt I have is at your ladyſhip's ſervice.“ 
Whether cold, theme, cr the peztuaſions of Mr. 
Vor. VIII. L Jones 
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Jones prevailed moſt on Mrs. Waters, [ will not de- 
termine; but the ſuffered herſelf to be pacified by this 
ſpeech of my landlady, and retired with that good 
woman, in order to apparel herſelf in a decent man- 
ner. 

My landlord was likewiſe beginning bis oration to 
Jones, but was preſently interrupted by that generous 
vouth, who fhook him heartily by the hand; and af- 
jured him of entire fr.rgiveneis, ſaying, If you are 
© ſatish2d, my worthy friend, I promile you l am; 
and indeed in one ſenſe the lundlord had the better reu- 
jon to be ſatisfied; for he had received a belly-full of 
drubbing. whereas Jores had ſcarce felt a fingle blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time wathing his 
bloody note at the pump, returned into the kitchen at 
the inſtant hen his matter and the landlord were ſhak- 
ing lands with each other. As he was of a peaceable 
diipeſition, he was pleated with thoſe ſymptoms of 
reconciliation; and, though his face bore ſome mark; 
et Suſan's fiſt, and many mere of her nails, he rather 
choſe to be contented with his fortune in the laſt bat- 
tle, than to endeavour at bettering it in another. 

The heroic Suſan was likewiſe well contented with 
her victory, though it had colt her a black- eye, which 
Partridge had given her at the firſt onſet. Between 
theſe two, therefore, a Jeagne was firuck, and thoſe 
hands, which had been the inſtruments of war, be- 
came now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus reſtorcd to a perfect calm, at 
which the ſerjeant, though it may ſeem ſo contrary 
to the principles of his prutefion. teltified his appro- 
bation. * Why now, that's triendly,” faid he; d—n 
me, I hate to ſee two people bear ill-will to one 
another, after they have had a tuidet. The only 
way when friends quarrel, is to fee it out fairly in 
a friendly manner, as a man may call it, either with 
a fit, or ſword. or piſtol, according as they like, 
and then Jet it be all over: for my own part, d—n 
me if ever | love my friend better than when l am 
fi chting with him. To bear malice is mere like a 
Frenchman than an Engliſhman,” 


He 
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He then propoſed a libation as a neceilary part o 
the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Perhaps the 
reader may here couclude, that he was well verſed in 
ancient hiſtory ; but this, though highly probable, as 
he cited no authori ity to ſupport the cuilom, I will 
not affirm with any confidence. Mot likely indeed it 
is, that he founded his opinion on very good autho- 
rity, ſince he confirmed it with many violent oaths. 

Jones no ſooner heard the propoſal, than, immedi- 
ately agreeing with the learned ſerjeant, he ordered a 
bowl, or rather a large mng, filled with the liquor 
uſed on theſe occaſions, to be brought in, and then 
began the ceremony himſelf. He placed his right 
hand in that of the landlord, and, f:izing the bowl 
with his left, uttered the uf il wand, and rhen made 
his libation. After which the {ime was obſerved by 
all preſent. Indeed there is very little need of being 
particular in deſeribing the whole form, as it differed 
fo little from thoſe libutions of which o much is re- 
corded in ancient authors, and their modern tran- 
ſcribers. The principal difference lay in two inſtan- 
ces: for firit, the preſent company poured the Nino 
only down their throats; and, 2dly, the ſerjcant, who 
othciated as prielt, drank the laſt; but he preſerved, 
] believe, the ancient form in ſu allowing much tha 
target draught of the whole company, a and in being 
the only perion preient who contributed nothing ta- 
wards the libation, beſides his good cfices ia afli. li g 
at the performance. 

The good people now ranged themfelves round 
the kicchen fire, where good humour jecmed to mala. 
tain an abſolute dominion, and Partridge not on!y 
forgot his ſhameſul defeat, but converted hunger in- 
to thirit, and ſoon became extremely facetious. We 
muſt, however, quit this agreeable a'tembly for u 
while, and attend lr. Jones to Mrs. Waters's apart- 
ment, where the dinner which he had wow bel oke 
was on the table. Intced it took no long time in 
preparing, having been all dre three days before, 


and required nothing more from the cook than to 
warm it over again. 
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CHAP. u. 


An apology fer all heroes who have good flomacks, uli 
a d:j:rifptiin of a battle of the amorous kind. 


| FH EROES, notwithſtanding the high ideas, which 


by the means of flatterers they may entertain of 
themſelves, or the world may conceive of them, have 
cert:unly more of mortal than divine about them. 
However elevated their rainds may be, their bodies at 
alt (which is much the major part of moſt) are liable 
to tne wort infirmities, and ſubject to the vileſt offices 
cf human nature. Among thele latter the act of cat- 
ing, which hath by ſeveral wile men been conſidere d 
as extrzmely mcan and Cerogatory from the philoſo- 
phic dignity, mult be in ſome meaſure performed by 
the grcatelt prince, hero, or philoſopher upon earth; 
Lay, ſometimes nature hath been fo trolickſome as to 
exact of theſe dignified characters a much more exor- 
bitant Mare ot this otlice, than the hath obliged thoſe 
oi the lowelt order to perform. 
To ſay the truth, as no knowa inhabitant of this 
lobe is really more than man, ſo none need be aſnam- 
ed of ſubmitting to what the necefſities of man de- 
mand; but when thote great perſonages I have juſt 
1:entioned, condeſcend to aim at conhving tuch low 
vihces to themſelves; as when by hoarding or deſtroy- 
ing, they ſeem Velirons to prevent any others from eut- 
ing, they then ſurcly become very low and deipicable, 
Now, after this ort pretace, we think it no Ciipa- 
ragement to our hero to ment on the immoderate ar- 
cour with which he laid about him at this ſeaſon In- 
deed it may be doubted, whether Ulyſſes, who by the 
way ſeems to have had the beſt ſtomach of ail the he- 
rces in that cating poem of the Odyſſey, ever made a 
better meal. "Three pounds at leaſt of that fleſh which 
formerly had contributed to the compoſition of an ox, 
was now honoured with becoming part of the indivi- 
dual Mr. lones. | 
This particulor we thought ourſelres obliged to 
meut ien, as irn account ter our hero's temporary 
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neglect of his fair companion; who eat but very lit- 
tle, and was indeed employed in conſiderations of a 
very different nature, which paſſed unobſerved by 
Jones, till he had entirely ſatisfied that appetite which 
a faſt of twenty-four hours had procured him; but his 
dinner was no ſooner ended, than his attention to other 
matters revived; with theſe matters, therefore, we thall 
now proceed to acquaint the reader, 

Mr. Jones, of whoſe perſonal accompliſhments we 
have hitherto ſaid very little, was in reality one of 
the handſomeſt young fellows in the world. His face, 
beſides being the picture of health, had in it the moſt 
apparent marks of ſweetneſs and good nature. Theſe 
qualities were indeed fo characteriſtical in his counte- 
naace, that while the ſpirit and ſenſibility in his eyes, 
though they muſt have been perceived by an accurate 
obſerver, might have eſcaped the notice of the leſs 
diſcerning, 55 ſtrongly was this good nature painted 
in his look, that it was remarked by almoſt every one 
who ſaw him. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as to a 
very fine complexion, that his face had a delicacy in 
it almoſt inexpreſſible, and which might have given 
him an air rather too effeminate, had it not been join- 
ed to a molt maſculine perſon and mien; which latter 
had as much in them of the Hercules, as the former 
had of the Adonis. He was beſides active, genteel, 
gay, and good-humovred, and had a flow 2. animal 
ſpirits, which enlivened every converſation where he 
was preſent. 

When the reader hath duly reflected on theſe many 
charms which all centered in our hero, and conſiders 
at the fame time the freſh obligations which Mrs. 
Waters had to him, it will be a mark more of prudery 
than candour to entertain a bad opinion of her, be- 
cauſe ſhe conceived a very good opinion of him. 

But whatever cenſures may be paſſed upon her, it is 
my buſineſs to relate matters of fact with veracity. 
Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good opinion 
of our hero, but a very great affection for him. To 
ſpeak out boldly at once, ſhe was in love, according 
to the preſent univerſally received ſenſe of that phraſe, 
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by whick love is applied indiſcriminately to the defir- 
able objects of all our paſſions, appetites, and ſenſes, 
and is underſtood to be that preference which we give 
to one kind of food rather than to another. 

Put though the love to thete ſeveral objects may 
poſũbly be one aud the ſame in all caſes, its opera- 
tions however mult be allowed to be different; for 
how much ſocver we may be in love with an excel- 
lent ſurloin of beet, or bottle of Burgundy ; with a 
Camalk rote, or Cremona fiddle; yet do we never 
ſmile, nor ogle, nor dreſs, nor fluter, nor endeavour 
dy any other arts or tricks to gain the affection of the 
ſaid beef, & Sigh indeed we ſometimes may; but 
it is generally in the abſence, not in the preſence of 
the belo ed oject. For otherwiſe we might poſſibly 
complain of their ingratitude and deafneſs, with the 
fame reaſon as Paſiphae doth of her bull, whom ſhe 
endeavoured to engage by all the coquetry practiſed 
with good ſucceſs in the drawing room, on the much 
more ſenſible as well as tender hearts of the fine gen- 
tlemen there. 

The contrary happens in that Jove, which operates 
between perſons of the ſame ſpecies, but of different 
ſexes. Here we are no ſooner in love, than it becomes 
our principal care to engage the affection of the ob- 


jet beloved. For what other purpoſe indeed are our 


youth inſtruced in all the arts of rendering them- 
telves agreeable? If it was not with a view to this 
love, I queſtion whether any of thoſe trades, which 
deal in ſetting off and adorning the human perſon, 
would procure a livelihood. Nay, thoſe great po- 
liſhers cf our manners, who are by ſome thought to 
teach what priacipally diſtinguiſhes us from the brute 
creation, even dancing-malters themſelves, might 
poſſibly find no place in ſociety. In ſhort, all the 
graces which young ladies and young gentlemen too 
learn from others; and the many improvements 
which, by the belp of a lcoking-glaſs, they add of 
their own, are in reality thoſe very Spicula & Faces 
Amoris, ſo often mentioned by Ovid; or, as they 
are ſometimes called in our own language, The whole 
artillery of love. 

Now 
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Now Mrs. Waters and our hero had no ſooner ſat 
down together, than the former began to play this 
artillery upon the latter, But here, as we are about 
to attempt a deſcripticn hitherto uneſſayed either in 
proſe or verſe, we think proper to invoke the aſſiſtance 
of certain aerial beings, who will. we doubt not, come 
kindly to our aid on this occaſion. 

* Say then, ye graces, you that inhabit the hea- 
venly manſions of 5craphina's countenance ; for you 
are truly divine, are always in her preſence, and 
well know all the arts of charming; ſay, what were 
the weapons now uſed to captivate the heart of Mr. 
ones.“ 
: Firſt, from two lovely blue eyes, whoſe bright 
orbs flaſhed lightning at their diſcharge, flew forth 
two pointed ogles. But happily for our hero, hit 
only a valt piece of beef which he was then convey- 
ing into his plate, and harmleſs ſpent their torce. 
The fair warrior perceived their mijcarriage, and im- 
mediately from ber fair boſom drew forth a deadly 
tigh. A ſigh, which none could have heard un- 
moved, and which was ſufficient at once to have 
ſwept off a dozen beaus ; ſo ſoft, fo ſweet, ſo ten- 
der, that the infinuating air mult have found its ſub- 
tle way to the heart ot our hero, had it not lucki- 
ly been driven from his ears by the coarſe bubblin 
of ſome bottled ale, which at that time he was pour- 
ing forth. Many other weapons did the aſſay; but 
the god of eating (if there be any ſuch deity; for I 
do not confidently aſſert it) preſerved his votary; or 
perhaps it may not be dignus vinlice nodus, and the 
pretent ſecurity of Jones may be accounted for by 
natural means: for as love frequently preſerves from 
the attacks of hunger, ſo may hunger pe ſſibly, in 
ſome caſes, detend us againſt love 
* The fair one, enraged at her frequent diſappoint- 
ments, determined on a ſhort ceſſation of arms. 
Which interval the employed in making ready every 
engine of amorous warfare for the renewing of the 
attack, when dinner ſhould be over. 
No tooner then was the cloth removed, than ſhe 


again began her operations, Firſt, having * 
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her right eye ſide ways againſt Mr. Jones, ſhe ſhot 


from its corner a molt penetrating glance; which, 
though great part of its force was ipent before it 
reached our hero. did not vent itlelt abſolutely 
without effect. This the fair one perceivin 7, haſtily 
withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, 
as if ſhe was concerned for what ſhe had done: 
though by this means ſhe de ſigned only to draw him 
from his guard, and indeed toopen his eyes, through 
which ſhe intended to ſurpriſe his heart. And now, 
gently lifting up thoſe two bright orbs which had al- 
ready begun to make an impreihon on poor Jones, 
ſhe diſcharged a volley of ſmall charms at once from 
her whole countenance in a ſmile. Not a ſmile of 
mirth, nor of joy; but a ſmile of affection, which 
molt ladies have always ready at their command, and 
which ſerves them to ſhow at once their good-hu · 
mour, their pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 
* This ſmile our hero received full in his eyes, and 
was imu.ediately ſtaggered with its force. He then 
began to ſee the deſigus of the enemy, and indeed to 
feel their ſucceſs. A parley was now ſet on foot 
between the parties; during which the artful fair ſo 
flily and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
ſhe had almoſt ſubdued the heart of our hero, before 
ſhe again repaired to acts of hoſtility. To confeſs 
the truth, 1 am afraid Mr. Jones maintained a kind 
cf Dutch defence, and treacherouſly delivered up 
the garriſon, without duly weighing his allegiance 
to the fair Sophia. In ſhort, no tooner had the amo- 
rous parley ended, and the lady had unmaſked the 
royal battery, by careleſsly letting her handkerchief 
drop from her neck, than the heart of Mr. Jones 
was entirely taken, and the fair conqueror enjoyed 
the uſual fruits of her victory. 

Here the graces think proper to end their deſcrip- 


tion, and here we think proper to end the chapter, 
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CHAP. YL 


friendly ermoerſation in tte kitchen, evhich had a very 
e:mmon, though net very friendly conclujicn. 


HILE our lovers were entertaining them- 

telves in the manner which is partly detcribed 
in the foregoing chapter; they were likewile furnith- 
ing out an entertainment tor their good friends in the 
kirchen, And this in a doable ſenſe, by adording 
then matter for their converſation, and at the fame 
time, drink to enliven their tpirits. 

There were now afſembled round the kitchen fire, 
beſides my landlord and lindlady, who occationally 
weat backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, the ter- 
jcant, and the coachman who drove the young lady 
and her maid | 

Partridge having acquainted the company with 
what he had learnt trom the Man of the Hill, con- 
cerning the fituation in which Mrs. Waters bad been 
tound by Jones, the terjeant proceeded to that part 
ot her hiſtory which was known to him. He taid, 
the was the wife of Mr. Waters, who was a captain 
in their regiment, and had often been with him 
at quarters. Some tolts,” ſays he, uſed indeed to 
doubt whether they were lawtully married in 4 
church or no. But, for my part, that's no buſi- 
neſs of mine; | mnit own it | was put to my cor- 
poral oath, I believe the is little better than one of 
us; and [ fancy the captain may go to heaven 
when the ſun ſhines upon a rainy day. But it he 
does, that is neither here nor there; for he won't 
wait company. And the lady, to give the devil 
his due, is a very good ſort of lady, and loves the 
cloth, and is always defirons to do {irict juſtice to 
it; for ſhe hath begged off many a poor foldier, 
and, by her good-will, would never have any of 
them punithed. But yet, to be ture, enſign Nor- 
therton and the were very well acquainted together, 
at our laſt quarters, that is the very right and truth 


of the matter. But the captain he knous nothing 
* about 
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about it; and as long as there is enough ſor kim too, 
what does it ſtgnity * He loves her not a bit the 
worte and lam certain would run any man through 
the bedy that was to abuſe her, therefore I won't 
abnte her, for my part I ouly repeat what other 
1olks lay: and to be certain, what every body ſavs, 
there muſt be fome truth in! Ay, ay, a great 
deal of truth, I warrant vou, cries Fartridge; Ve- 
ritas ediim parit? * AI a parcel of ſcandalous 
tuff, anſwered the miltrets of the houſe. * I am 
inre, 16w ihe is drelt, the looks like a very good 
tort ol laly, and the behaves herſelf like one; tor 
ihe gave me a guinea for the nle of my cloaths.” 
A very good lady indeed, cries the landlord; * and 
if you had not been a little too haſty, you woull 
not have quarrelled with her as you did at firit.” 
You need mention that with my truly,“ anſwered 
fhe ; © if it had not been for your nonſenſe, nothing had 
happened. You mutt be meddling with what did 
not belong to you, and throw in your fool's dif- 
© courſe.* Well, well,“ anſwered he. what's paſt 
* cannot be mended, ſo there's an end of the matter. 
Jes,“ cries the, for this once; but will it be mend- 
ed ever the more hereafter ? This is not the firſt 
time { have ſuTered for your numſcull's pate. I wiſh 
you would always hold your tongue in the houte, 
and meddle only in matters without doors which con- 
cern you. Don't you remember what happened about 
ſeven ycars ago *'--* Nay, my dear, returned he, don't 
rip up old ſtories. Come, come, all's well, and [ 
am ſorry for what 1 have done The lanulady was 
going to reply, but was prevented by the peace-mak- 
ing (crjears, forely to the difpleature of Partridge, 
who was a great lover of what is called fun, and a 
great promoter of thoſe harmleſs quarrels which tend 
rather to the production of comical than tragical in- 
cidents. 
„ The ſerjeant aſked Partridge whither he and bis 
maſter were travelling None of your magilters,” 
anſwered Partridge; * I am no man's ſervant, I at- 
* ſure you; for though I have had misfortunes in 
the world, 1 write gentleman after my name; and 
| * As 
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* as poor and fimple as I may appear now, I have 
taught grammar ſchool in my time. Sed hei mihi! 
nun ſum qd fur, No offence | hope, Sir, ſaid 
the ſerjennt: where then, if | may venture to be 
* ſo bold, may you and ycur friend be travelling ?” 
— You have now denominated us right,” ſays Par- 
tridge * Amici ſumns. And | promiſe you my friend 
is one of the greateſt gentlemen in the kingdom.” 
(at which words both landlord and landlady prick- 
ed up their ears.) * He is the heir of ſquire All- 
* worthy.” * What, the ſquire who doth ſo much 
. — all over the country ?* cries my landlady, 
© Even he,' anſwered Partridge. * Then | warramt,” 
* ſays the, © he'll have a ſwinging great eſtate here- 
© after,” Moſt certainly,” anſwered Partridge. * Well, 
replied the landlady, * I thought the firſt moment 1 
law bim he looked like a good fort of gentleman 
* but my huſband here, to be ſure, is wiſer than any 
* body.” I own, my dear, crics he, it was a miſ- 
* take.” A miſtake indeed !' anſwered he; but 
* when did you ever know me to make ſuch mit- 
takes: —“ But how comes it. Sir,” cries the land- 
lord. that ſuch a great gentleman walks about the 
country aſoot!” © don't know, returned Partridge ; 
great gentlemen have humours ſometimes. He hath 
now a dozen horſes and ſervants at Glouceſter; and 
nothing would ferve him, but laſt night, it being 
very hot weather, he mult cool himſelf with a walk to 
yon high hill, whither I likewiſe walked with him to 
bear bim company ; but if ever you catch me there 
again; for | was never fo frightened in all my life. 
We met with the ſtrangeſt man there.“ I'll be 
hanged,” eries the landlord, * if it was not the Man 
of the Hill, as they call kim + if indeed he be a 
man; but I know ſeveral people who believe it is the 
devil that lives there. Nay, nay, like enough,* 
ſays Partridge ; * and now you put me in the head 
* of it, I verily and fincerely believe it was the devil; 
though | could not perceive his cloven loot, but per- 
haps he might have the power given him to hide that, 
ſince evil ſpirits can appear in what ſhapes they 
— And pray Sir,” ſays the ferjcant, * 17 of- 
flence 
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fence I hope ; but pray what ſort of a gentleman is 
the devil? For I have heard ſome of our officers 
ſay, there is no ſuch perton; and that it is only a 
trick of the partons, to prevent their being broke; 
for if it was publickly known that there was no de- 
vil, the parſons would be of no more uſe than we are 
in time of peace.“ Thoſe officers,” ſays Partridge, 
are very great ſcholars, I ſuppoſe.” * Not much 
of ichollards neither,” anſwered the ſerjeant; they 
have not half your learning. vir, I believe; and 
to be ſure, I thonght there mult he a devil, nor- 
withſtanding what they ſaid, though one of them 
was a captain; for methought. thinks I to myſelf, 
if there be no devil, how can wicked people be tent 
to him, and I uwe read all that upon a book.” 
Some of your cflicers, quoth the landlord, * will 
find there is a devil, to their ſhame, I believe. I 
don't queſtion but he'il pay off ſome old ſcores, 
upon my account. Here was one quartered upon 
me half a year, who had the conſcience to take 
up one of my beſt beds, though he hardly fper:t 
a ſhilling a day in the houſe, and ſuffered his men 
to roaſt cabbages at the kitchen fire, becauſe l 
would not give them a dinner on a Sunday. Every 
good chriſtian mult defire there thould be a devil 
for the puniſhment of ſuch wretches,* © Harkee, 
landlord, ſaid the ſerjeant, don't abuſe the cloth; 
for [ won't take it.“ D—a the cloth anſwered 


the landlord, I have ſuffered enough by them.” 
© Rear witneis, gentlemen, f1ys the-ſerjeant, he curſes 


the king and that's high treaſon.” I curſe the 
king! you villain,” faid the landlord, * Yes, you 
did,” cries the ſerjeant, yon curted the cloth, and 
that's curſing the king. Its all one and the fame ; 
for every wan who curſes the cloth, would curſe 
the king if he durit; ſo for matter o'that it's all 
one and the ſame thing.“ Excuſe me there, Mr. 
ſerjeant,” quoth Partridge, * that's a nor ſequztur,” 
None of your outlandiſh linguo, anſwered the ſer- 


jeant, leaping from his ſeat; © IV not fit ſtill and 
hear the cloth abuſed-'—-* You miſtake me friend,” 
cries Partridge, * I did not mean to abuſe the cloth; 
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only ſaid your concluton was a van fſequitur “. 
You are another,“ crics the ferivant, an you come 
to that. No more 4 /+4nitzr tain yourſelf, You 
© are a pack of raſcals, and I'll prore it; for I will 


fight the beit man of you all tor twenty pound. 


This challenge effectually ſilenced Partridge, whoſe 
ſtomach for Jrubbing did not fo ſonmn return after the 
hearty meal which he had lately been treated with; 
but the coachman, whoſe bones were leſs fore, and 
whoſe appetite tor fighting was ſomeu hat (harper, did 
not ſo eaſily brook the a ront, of which he conceived 
ſome part at leau fell to his hare. He ſtarted there- 
fore from his ſent, and 1dvancing tothe ſerjeant, fwore 
he looked on himſelt to be as good a man as any in 
the army, and oered to box for a guinea. The mili- 
tary man accepted the combat, but refuſed the wager 
upon which both immediately {tript and engaged, till 
the driver of horſes was fo well mauled by the leader 
of men. that he was obliged to exhauſt his ſmall re- 
m1inder of breath in begging for quarter. 

the young lady was now deſirous to depart, and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared; but 
all in vain. for the coachman was Cttabled from per- 
forming his office for that evening. An ancient hea- 
then wauld perhaps hre imputed this ditabiiity to 
the god of drink, no leis than to the god of war; 
for, in reulity. both the comburunts hid facrifced as 
well to the {former dcity as 10 the her. To ſpeak 
pla ily, they were b th dead drunk, nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better firnation. - As for my land- 
lord, drinking wis bis trade: and the liquor had no 
more effet on him, thin it had on any other veſſel 
in his hon. 

Ike raiitreſs of the ing being ſumnoned to at- 
tend Mr. Jones and his companion, at their tea, 
gave a full relation of the later part of the fore- 
going icene ; and at the fame time expreſied great 
* concern for the young lady. who,” the fiid, was 
under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at being prevented 
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from purſuing her journey. She is a ſweet pretty 
* creature,” added ſhe, and I am certain I have 
ten her face beſore. I fancy the is in love. and 
in running away from her friends. Who knows but 
* ſome young gentleman or other may be expecting 
* her, with a heurt as heavy as her own.” 

Jones fetched a hearty ſigh at thoſe words; of 
which, though Mrs. Waters obſerved it, the took 
3.0 notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
but after the departure of that good woman, ſhe 
could not forbear giving our hero certain hints of 
ker ſuſpecting ſome very dangerous rival in his afﬀfec- 
tions, The aukward behaviour of Mr. Jones on 
this occaſion convinced her of the truth, without 
lis giving her a direct anſwer to any of her queſti- 
ans; but ſhe was not nice enough in her amours to 
be greatly concerned at the diſcovery. The beauty 
ot Jones highly charmed her eye; but, as the could 
„t fee his heart, the gave herſelf no concern about 
it. She could feait heartily at the table of love, 
Without reflecting that iome other had already been, 
er hereafter might be, feaſted with the ſame repa{t. 
A ſentiment which, if it deals but little in rcfne- 
ment, deals however much in ſubſtance; and is leſs 
capricious, and perhaps leſs ill-natured and ſelfiſh 
than the deſires of thoſe females who can be contented 
enough to abſtain from the pok-Hon of their lovers, 
provided they are ſufſiciently ſatisfied that no one elſe 
poilcttes them. 


* 


CHAP. VI. 


Containing a fuller account of Mrs. Waters, and by 
ewhat means ſhe came into that diſtreſsful ſituation 
rom which ſhe was reſcued by Fones, 


"HOUGH nature hath by no means mixed up 

an equal ſhare either of curioſity or vanity in 

every human compoſition, there is perhaps no in- 
dividual to whom the bath not allotted ſuch a pro- 
portion of both, as requires much arts and pains 
too, to {ſubdue and keep under. A conqueſt, how- 
ever, 
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ever abſolutely neceſſary to every one who world i: 
any degree deſerve the characters of witdom or goo. 
bre ding 

* Jones therethre might very juſtly be called 
well-bred man, he had ſtifled all 2. curioitywhis 
the extraordinary manner in which he hai foward 
Mrs. Waters, mul be iuppolcd to have oceihioncd, 
He had indeed at firlt thrown ont forme few hints 
to the lady: but when he perceived her induftticu a 
avoiding any explanation, he wis contented to ro 
main in ignorance, the rather us he was not without 
ſutp:cion, that there were tne cireumitungces ich 
wut have raiſed her bluſhes, had lis relate | the 
hole truth. 

Now, lince it is poſſible that fone of ove ds 
may not ſo eafily acquietce under the fame ignUfαuLα. 
and as we are very deſirous to (.ti:fy them all, 
have taken uncommon pains to inform 06977 6 FT 70 
the real fact, with the relation of which we na! 
conclude this hook. 

his lady then had lived forte years with one cp 
tain Waters, who uns 2 eurtuin in the lame re nent 
to which Mr. Northerton N 880 She. p.rit for 
that gentleman's vie, and wait l. 
yer, az the {errant Lud, there were toe dul Coe 
ecriiny the reale of their murri ge, Which we thatl 
not at prefeat rake upon vs to reine. 

Mrs. Waters, I am forry to {ity it, had for fon 
time CONtr. ited 11 TACT 44 a 11 the Above- men- 


* 
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tioned enfign, which did 1:5 + rent er. 4:6 do her repu- 
— C x 
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tation, That the hid a re ar Fable tendneſs for this 


young i{cllow is mot corny Þ 
dulged this to any very criminal 12: ls, is 107 10 en- 
treme!y clear, unlets we will e pee that women never 
grant every favour to a man bet one, Wicht grant - 
ing him that one wo. 

The divilon of tle regiment to v. en 1 
Waters belong:s, had two days prececcu the marcel 
ot that COmmNAany to witch Mr. Northerton was the 
enſign; fo thir the former bud reached V,.corceiter, 
the very day after the unfortunale reucounter be- 
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tween Jones and Northerton, which we have befure 
recorded 

Now it had been agreed between Mrs. W aters and 
the captain, that ſhe would acces pany bim in his 
march as far as Vorceiier, where they were to take 
their leave of eich ciher, and the was thence to re- 


turn to hh, where the was to Hay till the end of 


the vinter's campaign againkt the rebels, 


= 


. . —_— * 
. * this agreentent Mr Nertherton was made 


aegzun intel. To iy the truth, the lady had made 
hin u — c this very pl ce and promiſed 
to Foy at Worcester till his divition came thither; 


*. ith. hat view, and for what purpoſe mult be left 
do the reader's divication: for though we are obliged 
to relate lacts, we are not obliged to do violence to 
cur niture by any comments to the diſadvantage of 
the lovelieſt part of the creation. 

aortherton no ſooner obtained a releaſe from his 
captivity, as we have ſeen, than he haited away to 
overtake Mrs. Waters; which as he was a very ac- 
tive nimble fellow, he did at the laſt mentioned city, 
ſome few hours after Captain Waters had left her: 
at his firſt arrival he made no {cruple of acquaint- 
ing her with the unfortunate en which he 
made appear very unfertunate indeed: for he to- 
tally extracted every particle of what could be called 
fault, at leut in a court of honour, though he left 
ſome cireumitances which might be queſtionable ina 
court on law. 

Nomen. to their glory be it ſpoken, are more 
gener: lly capable cf that violent and apparently diſ- 
wrereſted patton of love, wich ſeeks only the good 
of its object, than men. Nrs. Waters, therefore, 
was no fooner apprized c the danger to which her 
It -cr was expo'ed. thin fhe loſt every confideration 
he i; les that of his ſatety ; and this being a matter 
econally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 
imecdiate tubjedt of Echute between thein. 

After much conſultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed, that the © enticn ſhould go a-crofs the 
country 1» Hereford, whence he might find ſome con- 
veyance to one Of the {ca-ports in Wales, and thence 


mig rht 
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might make his eſcape abroad. In all which expe- 
dition Mrs. Waters declared the would bear bim 
company ; and for which the was able to furniſh him 
with money, à very material article to Mr, Norther- 
ton ſhe having then in her pocket three bank notes 
to the amouat "of v9 1. befides ſome cath, and a dia- 
mond ring cf pretty confiderable value on her finge: 
All which ſhe with the utmolt confidence chars. or 
to this wicked man, little fulpecting mne thonld by 
theſe means inipire him with a deſign of robbins 
her. Now, as they muſt, by taking horſes from 
Worceſter, have furuiſucd any purſucrs with the means 
of hereaticr diſcovering their rout, the enhign pro- 
poſed, and the lady preſently agreed, to make their 
firſt ſtage on foot, for which purpote the harcne:. 
ot the trolt was very feaionuble 

he main part of the Iu y's baggage was already 
at Bath, and the had nothing with her at preſe: t be- 
les a very Imall quantity of linen, w kich the gaikant T 
undertook to carry in his own pockets. Al things 
therefore, being tettled in the evening, they arotc 
early the nent morning, and at five o'clock departed 
rom Worccttzr, it being then above two hours betor: 
day. But the moon, which was then at tae full, gars 
them all the light ike was capable of afFording. 

bhirs. Waters was not of that delicate race of wor 
men who are obliged to the invention of veliicles 
jor the co pacity ot removing theintclves frem one 


5 
place to another, and with whom cenſequently a 


coach is reckoned among the neceffaries ot life. Her 
limbs were indecd full of urength and atzllity. and as 
her mind was no leſs animated with ſpir it me was per- 
fectly able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 
Having travelled on for fo:ne miles in a high rod 
which Northerton ſaid be was informed led to }!c- 
retord, they came at the break of day to the tas 
of a large wood, where he ſuddenly ſtopped, aud 
affecting to meditate a moment with hinſe!f, expret- 
ſed tome ap prehenſions from travelling any longer in 
ſo public a way. Upon which he eaſl ly perſuaded 
his fair companion to ſtrike with him into a path 


which ſeemed to lead directly through the w cod, and 
M 3 wit Þ 
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which at length brought them boch to the bottom of 
Mazard-hill. 

Whether the execrah'c ſcheme, which he now at- 
tempted to execute, was the effect of previous de- 
liberation. or whether it row firit came into his head, 
I cannot determine. Bur being arrived in this lonely 
plice., where it was very improbable he ſhould meet 
with any interruption he ſuddenly flipped his garter 
from his leg. ard lying violent hands on the poor 
woman, eric vourct to perpetrate that dreadtul and 
deteſtable f:ict, which we have before commemor:ate:!, 
and which the providential appearance of Joncs did 
to fortunately prevent 

Happy was it for Mrs Waters, that ſhe was not of 
the weakeſt order of females for no ſooner: did the 
perceive, by his tying a knot in his carter, and by 
his declaraiions, what his bei intentions were, 
than the ſtood ſtontly to her defence. and fo ftrongly 
ſtrugeled with ker enemy, fereaming all the while 
for aui tonce, that the delaved the ex:cniion of the 
villain's purpoſe feveral minntes, by which mens 
Mr ſo es came to her relief, at that very inſtant when 
her lirenp*%i frited, and ine was totally overpowered, 
and delivered her from the raft in's hands, with no 
other los than that of her lonthe, which were torn 
from ker back, and of the dim id ring, which, 
during the conientioa. either droppe t from her fin- 
ger. or was wretched from it by Northerton. 

Thus, re1Jer, we hve given thee the fruits of a 
very painful enquiry, which, tor thy ſatisfaction, we 
nove mide into this matter. And here we have open— 
ec i thee a ſcene of folly, as well as villiny, which 
we could ſcarce have believed a human creature ca- 
pahle of bein guilty of; had we not remembered 
that this fellow was at that time firmly perſuaded, 
that he had aircady committed a murder, and had 
ſorfeited his lite to the law. As he concluded there- 
fore that his o ly ſafety lay in tight, he thought the 
poſſeſh1g him.clf of this poor woman's money and 
ring, would malle him amends for the additional 
burden he was to lay on his conſcience. 


And 
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And here, reader. we muſt ſtrictly cantion thee, 
that thou Joſt not take any ocenſton from the tt be— 
haviour of ſuch a wretch as thi-, to rellest on 19 
worthy and honourable a budy ot men, ts are the 
oſſicers of our army in general. "Tien ile be pee 
to coaſ:der, that this fellow, as we hee alronity in- 
trm-1 thee, had neither the bath nor ae n of 
{4 gentluman, nor W:15 4 P.. ner per. 0 nN 18 62 ire lied 
ememg the number of iuch, |} e rel » his Wr 

can juſtly reflect on any beſides hint, it mut be 
only on thoſe who gave him his conn tion, 
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BOOK X. 


In wh:ch the Liſery ores forward about twelve houre, 


CHAT. L 
Containing inſtructiens very neceſary to le fernſcd by 


VIGACTH CY HICS. 


EADER, it is typoitthle we ſnauld know what 
fort of perion thou wilt be: for perhaps, thou 
miy'ſt be as Icarncd in human nature as? Shakefpear 
himſelf was, ard perhaps thou mayſit be no witer 
than forne of his editors. Now, leſt this latter {honld 
be the caſe, we think proper, before we go ny far- 
ther toget er, to give thee a few v hol-tome admoni- 
tions; that thou may it not as grow)y vi, under: and 
and miirepreſent us, as eme of the fi! Hirors have 
miſunderſtood and miirepr2iented their anthor 
Firſt, then, we warn ithce rot too haſtily to con» 
demn any ot the incideuts in this our hi, ory 8 17% 5 
tinent and foreign to our main defign became thou 
doit not immediately conceive in What manner lach 
incident may conduce to that deſign. I as work may, 
indeed, be conſider- as a erent crcatini of Our OWN 
and for a little reptuuc of a critic (o pretulus ws d; ta ult 
I 
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With any „tits parts, without knowing the manner in 
ole 1s connected, and betete he corres to 
the fo cot iopne, is a molt prefurpruons ablurdie 
ty... M allutcn and metaphor we have here made 
e of. we mull 1 to he inſititely too great 
15 r onr cccation + but there is, indeed, no other, which 
Is at wall aaec, ne to CxpPrets the c:itiorence between 
an avthor of the firil rate, and a critic of the lo welt. 
Anather caution we wont! give thee, ny good rep» 
tile, ie, that e datt not und ent too near a retten 
b!ance between certain characters here introduced; ts 
jor inſtance, between the lindiacy who appears in the 
teventh book, and her in the rinth., I hon art to 
krow, friend, that there are certain characteriſtics, in 
which molt individuals of every pr ofeſſion ard Hecupa- 
tion agree. To be able to preierve theie characteriſe 
tics, and at the lame time to diveriity their operations, 
is one talent of a good writer, ga. n, to mark 2 
nice dillic tien berween two perſons aQuated by th 
fame vice or folly is ar other ; and as this laſt kad is 
found in very tew wricers. ſo is the true diſcernment 
of it ſound in as few readers: though. | believe, the 
obſervation ©: FO forms a very principal pleature in 
thyfe who are capable of the it overy every periong 
forifarce, can ui! ty au "bo den Sir 7. picure Maree 
mon, and dir hoping Fiuiter ; but to note the dit- 
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tercnce betuec ir ken ling Flutter and Sir Courtly 
Nice, requires u more gt 72 judęement for want 
Of v ch, vulgare tors Ct hlys very oſten do great 


1 atkiee in the hers re: where i hive fometimes known 
Qt poet in danger of being convicted as a thick, upon 
much worſe evidence than the rerctublence of hands 
liath been held ro be in the five In reality. 1 er- 
t:nd every amorous vidov on the age ve ul ren the 
ka-ard of being conderne:! as « iervile imitation of 
Dido, but that happily very ſew of cur play hone 

mou underiiund enough of Litin to read Virtil, 
In the next place, ve muſt adinoniith theo, my wore 
thy friend, for perhaps, thy keart way be bet cr 
chan thy head), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becuule it is rot perfectly a ghd one. If thou 
gol delipht in thele models of puriefion, there ara 
books 
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books enow written to oratity thy taſte; but as we 
have not, in the conrie os cur converſation, ever hap— 
pened to meet with any ſrch perion, we have rot 
choſen to introduce any ſuch here. lo ſay vie truth, 
a little Ciel! ion u ether niere man ever arrived 
at this conſummate degree of excellence, as well as 
whether there hath ever exited a montter bad enough 
to verify that 


— estate rem u 


4 89 —— 
in Juvenal: ner do l, indeed. conceive the good pure 
pen es ſerved by inferting charactstsot luch au zelic ber- 
ſcctton, or ſuch diabolical tepravity. in any work of 
in vention: fince, from contemplating either. the mind 
of man is more likely to be dverwhelmed with for- 
row and thame, than to draw any good vies from tuch 
patterns: for in the former illi des he way be both 
cor cerred and aſhamed to fee a parti rn . ” excetlence, 
in his nature, which he may reatoribiy d. oy of 
ever arriving at; and. in contanplatt zg th. latter he 
may be no le ailded with rhote rnealy fer ot 2 
at ſceing the nature, of winch he is a fart Fer, de- 
graded into 10 Oh us nd Viteflt ible a creatine, 

In: tact. it there 50 en not gooenets in a charice 
ter to envage the adwiratien are affection of a well. 
reer wind, though there iheuld öpper; ur lome of 


| 
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they will ratie (ur con multion rather 8 our ab}:ore 


; 7 > th. Les - a a nes i N 
rence Indeed, nothing enn be of more moral! ule 
9713 he imerſeckens Mwhiell zre een in examenles . 
than the imp eV ET ONS hien AVC enim examples ct 
this kind: nee tuch form a kind of ſurprize, more 
apt to affect .d du upon o 


— 


i eee that. hs faults 
ot very vicious and wicked perions. The loibles and 
vices cf men, in whom there is greut mixture af good, 
become more g]. n Z eljests rem the virtues which 
conitratt them, and new their &cfurmity ; and, when 
we ind ſuch vices attended with their evil conſequence 
to our favourite characters, we are not only tauglit 


- 


M hoſe vices ere net allaycd aith a fla fle vii tue. 
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to ſhun them for our own ſake. but to hate them ſor 
the miichicfs they have already brought on thoſe we 
love. 

And now, my friend, having given you theſe few 
admonitions, we will, if you pleaie, once more tet 
forward with our hiſtory. 


CHAF. IL 


Containing the arrival of an Iriſh gentleman, with very 
extra:rdinary adventures which enſued at the inn. 


OW the little trembling hare, which the dread 
of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cunning, crue!, carnivorous animal man, had con 
fined all the day to her lurking-place, ſports wazenty 
o'er the lawns: now on ſome hollow tree the ox), 

ſhrill choriſter of the night, hoots forth votes whi ch 
might charm the-ears of ſome modern conngiſſcurs in 
mufic: now in the imagination gf the half-drunk 
clown, as he ſtaggers through the churah yard, or ra- 
ther charnel- yard, to his home, fear puts the bloody 
hobgoblin: now thieves and ruſſians ure awake, and 
honeſt watchmen faſt aſleep: in plain Enuglith, it was 
now midnight; and the company at the inn, 25 well 
thoſe who have been already mentioned in this hitory, 
15 fome others who arrived in the evening, were all in 
bed. Only Suſan chambermaid was now {tirrins, ſhe 
being obliged to wath the kitchen, before ſhe retired 
to the arms of the fond, expecting hoitler. 

In this poſture were affairs at the inn, when a gen- 
tleman arrived there poſt. He immediately alighted 
from his horſe, and, coming up to Sufan, enqu' red of 
her, in a very abrupt and confuſed manner, being al- 
maſt ont of breath with eagerneſs, whether there was 
any lady in the houie. The hour of night, and the 
behaviour of the man, who ſtared very wildly all the 
time, a little ſurpriſed Suſan, ſo that the heſitated be- 
fore the made any anſwer: upon which the gentleman, 
with redoubled eagerneſs, begged her to give him a 
true information, taying, he had loſt his wite, and 
was come in purſuit of her. Upon my ſhoul, K ies 

8. 
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he, I have been near catching her — in two 
* or three places, if 1 had not found her gone juſt as 
I came up with her. If tte be in the houſe, do 
carry me up in the dark. and fhew her to me; and, 
if ine he gone away before me, Co tell me which 
way thall go atter her to meet her, and, upon my 
tonal, Iwill make von the richeſt poor woman in 
the nation.” He then pulled ont a hi ingful of gui— 
neas, a byght which would have bribed perions of much 
greater conſequence than this poor weach, to much 
worſe purpote | 

Inlan. = the acconnt ſie had received of Mrs. 
Waters, made not the leatt doubt bat that the was the 
very icentical ſtray whom the ririt owner purived, 
As le concluded. theretore. * ith gr Car ar pe: Wance of 
reron, that the never could get money in an hoacker 
way than by retoring 4 wife to her huſband, the 
made no ſcruple of atſuring the gentleman, that the 
BY y ke wanted was then in the houſe; and was pre- 
fently afterwards prevailed upon (by very liberal pra- 
miſes, and ſome earneit paid into her hands), to con- 
duct him to the bed chamber of Mrs. Waters. 

It bath been a cuſtom long eſtablithed in the polite 
world, and that upon very ſolid and fubtanti 1] reatons, 
that a huſband mall never enter his wite's apartment 
v ithLout firſt knocking at the door. The many excel- 
lend uſes of this culom need ſcarce be hinted to a ten- 
der who hath any trowled pe of the world: tor by thts 
mein the lady hath time to a just herſelf. or to remove 
aer dit greecuble 6D * one . f the way: ior there are 
tome fi nation: in which „ice and delicate wourn 
would not be d! Saks by their hatbar ds. 

To fay the truth, there ie ſeverual ceremonies in- 
titted among the poolilis; 1 Part of m. ating, inane 
Laugh they may ta charſer judgme ents, © ppear 2 
matters of mere form. are found ro have much of Cab 
ſance in them, by the more diicerniny; and lucky 
would it have been, had the cuſtom s be ve-mentioned 
been objerved by our gentieman in thc pretent in- 
ſtarce Knock, indeed, he did 41 the door. but not 
with one of thote gentle rips which is nin on lach 
occaſious. On the contrary, when he found the door 


. locked, 
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locked, he flew at it with ſuch violence, that the lock 
immediately gave way, the door bur open, and he 
fell headlong into the room. 

He had no ſooner recovered his legs, than forth 
from the bed, upon his legs likewite appeared —— 
with ſhame and forrow are we obliged to proceed — 
our hero himſelf, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burit open his chamber in that 
outrageous manner 

The gentleman at firſt thought he had committed 
a miitake, and was going to alk pardon and retreat, 
when, on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very bright, 
h2 cait his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
ribbons, ſtockings. garters, ſhoes, clogs, &c. all 
which lay in a diſordered manner on the floor. All 
theſe operating on the natural jealouty of his temper, 
ſo enraged him. that he loſt all power of ſpeech and, 
without returning any anſwer to Jones, he endeavronr- 
ed to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately ipterpoſing, a fierce contention 
aroſe, which ſoon procgeded ro blows on both ſides. 
And now Mrs. Waters {for we mult confets ſhe was in 
the fame bed), being, I ſuppole. awakened from her 
ſleep. and fe-in7 two men fighting in her bed-cham- 
ber. begun to ſcream in the moit violent manner, cry- 
ing out murder! robbery! and more frequently rape! 
Which laſt. foive, perhaps. way wo nder the ſhould 
mention, wits #1 not confider that theſe words of ex- 
cla mation are nic by ladies in a {rizht, as fa, la, la, 
ra, da, &c. are. in mutic, only as the vehicles of 
ſound, and without any fad ideas 

Next to the Jauy's chamber was Cepolited the body 
of an Iriſh gentieman, who arrived tao late at the inn 
to hie been mentioned before. This wentieman wa 
one of thoſe when the iriih call a calalalars, or ca- 
vaticr He was a y unger brother of a good family, 
and, having uo for Lane a! nome, was obliged to look 
abroad in order to get ove: for which purpole he 

was proceedug to Bath to try his luck with cards 
and the women. 


This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs. 
Vol. VIII. 3 Behn's 
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Fehr.'s rovels; for he had been inftrudted be a friend, 
that he would find no more eTi:Fnal method of r2- 

commending himſelf tothe dies than the improving 

Lis underſiandir g. and filling his mind with good 
literature. He no ſooner, therefore, heard the vio- 
Int uproar in the next room than be leapt from his 
bolſter, and, taking his ſword in cne hand, and the 
c ndle which burnt by him in the cther, he went Ci- 
icfly to Mrs Waters's ch:imber 

If the ſight of another man in his ſhirt at firſt added 
ſome ſhock to the decency of the lady, it made her 
jrefertly amends by confiderably abiting her fears; 
er no ſooner hod the calabularo entered the room, 
han he cried cut: * Nr Fitzpatrick. what the devil 
is the meaning of this? Upon which the other im- 
1:ediately at awer ed, * 0. ir Macklachlan, I an 
xc joi ccd you are hore, —T bis villain hath debauch- 
' ei my wile, aug e got into bed with her '—* What 
* vcite?? cries Mac Slab. n. do not I Know Mrs. 
tkitzpatrick very viell, and don't | fee that the la- 
* Cv, whom the ge 3 who Bands here in his 
ſhirt is lying in bed v. ith, is none of her?“ 

F itzp atrick now perceiving, as well by the glimpſe 
he had cf the dy, as by ber voice, which might 
have been diltinguiſued at a greater diſtance than he 
now fiood from her, that ke kad made a very unfor- 
tunate millake, began to afk many pardons of the 
laly; and, then turn ing to Jones, he ſaid, * I would 
have you take notice | do net atk your paròon, tor 

* you bave beat me; for which | am reicived to have 

« your blood in the norning.' 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt; 
and Mr. Macklachlan anſwered, Indeed, Mr, Fies- 
patrick, you may be aſhamed of your ownlſelf, to 
ciitarb people at this time ct night: if all the peo- 
p'e in the inn were not aſleep, you would have 
awakened them as you have me. The gentle:. an 
has ſerved you very r'ighatly. Upon my conſcience, 
though | have 10 wife, if you had treated her 1o, 
I would have cut your throit.” 

Jones was io confounded with his fears for his lady's 
reputation, that be knew neither what to ſay or 3 - 
45 
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bit the invention of women is, as hath been obſcrvye!' 
much readicr than that of men. She recollected that 
there was a communication between her chamber and 
that of Mr. Jones ; relving, Oo on his howoa' 
and her own altar; ince, he anſwered, I know not 
* whit you mean, villains! I am wit? to nore of vou. 
Help! Rape! Murder! Rape!“ — And now eth 
landlay coming into the room, Mrs. Waters 011 

upon her with the utmo!t virulence, ſaying, She 
thought herſelf ia a ſober inn, and not in a bawdy- 
houſe; but that a ft of villains had broke into hee 
* roo, with an intent upon her lonvur. if nat upon 
her le; and both, the laid, were equaily dear to 


e Ar 
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The la: lady now be gan do rear as lou 417 S — 
poor woman in bed had Jone before. She cr ee, Sha 
was undoue, and that the reputation of her ho: to, 

* which was never blown upon before, vis utter 
e Jeltroyed. Then turning to the men. the Cs 
. What, 1 in the devil's name, is the reaſon of all th; 
* Ciiturbance in the lady's room! Fit pairick, hang - 
ing down his head, repeatecl, that he bal com.ni - 
ted a miſtake, for which he heartily aſked pardon,“ 
and then petived „nh his vr pe man. Jonge. W 3} 
WAS to Inventons to have m 11 the hint gien hun 
Bis fiir one boldly afferted. That he hu. run to her 
0 e ice upon hear bs & r bro ke l 1 * 
* what den be con nit conegiwe, un 15 ot rob); in, 4 
. the lady; which if chey intended. be 47d, he halt 
the good fortune to prevent“ I never ua a rob- 
© bery committed in my houſe finc2 Ih ve kept it,” 
cries the landiedy: would have you to know Vir, 
I harboar no highwaymen here; | N the werd. 
* thof lern None but honeit, goo gentiefclts 
* are velcome to ny houtey and | thank cod luck. 
© | have a nud cnow of luch cuſtomets; indecil 
© a5 many as | cont entertain Flere bath been my 
* Lord — „ and ton the repeated over 4 catalogue 
of names anc titles, wany of which we might, per- 
haps, be guity of 4 breach of privileze by inferting. 
jones, atter much N at len gin int rupee 
her, by making an poiogy ts Are. Waters, for having 
N 2 2; Peare J 
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25 Peared before her in his flirt, aturing her, That 
* nothing but a ccncern for her fafety could have 
* previiled on him to do is. "The reader may inform 
himfelt of her aniv er, and, indeed, of her whole be- 
haviour to the end of the ſcene, by coufivering the 
firuation which the affected it being that of a modett 
lady, who was awakened out of her flzep by three 
range men in her chamber. This was the part which 
ſhe undertook to perform; and, indeed. the execnte.l 
it fo well, that none of onr theatrical acreiles could 
exceed her, in any ot their performances, either ou or 
off the lage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 
argument, to Prove ov extremely natural virtue is to 
the fair ſex: tor though tlere is not, perhaps, one in 
ten thouſand who is e: apable of making a good actreſs; 
and even among theſe we rarely ſee two who are e 
qually aba to perfonate the fame character; yet this 
of virtne they can all admirably well put on; and as 
well thoſe individuals who have it not, as thoſe who 
poſſeſs it, can all act it to the utmolt degree of per- 
fection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs. Awe, 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewife from her 
anger, an [poke in much gentler accents to the land- 
lady, who Cid not fo readily quit her ecncern for the 

reputation of the mouſe, in favour of which the began 
Again to number the many great pertons who had 
fl pt under her roof; but the lady ſtopt her ſhort, 

and, having abſolutely acquitted her of having had 
any ſhare iu the paſt diſturbance, begged to be left 
to her repoſe, which, ſhe faid, the hoped to enjoy 
unmolelted during the remainder of the night. Upon 
which the jandlidy after much civility, and many 
court'ſies, took ker leave, 


CHAP. 
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Adialigte letureen tle lantlady. ard Suſan the charnbers 
maid. proper ts be read by alt innhee{ers and their fer- 
wants; with the arrival, and a} 77015 behaviour of a 
beaut' ful yer ng lacy ; aul ich may weapons of eands- 
bien hau they may acquire the late of the while world, 


HE landlady, rememberifs that Suſan had been 

the only perſon out or bed when the door was 

burit open, re(5rte-{ pretently to her, to enquire into 

the firit occaſion ot the diſturbarce, as well as who 

the ſtrange geatleman was, and wien and how he ar- 
rived, 

Suſan related the whole ſtorv, which the readee 
knows already, varying the truth only in ſome cir- 
cumitances, as the ſa convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which the had received. Bu: 
whereas her midreis hal, in the pretace to her en- 
quiry, ſpobhen much in compation ſor the fright 
which the lady kad been in, concerning any intended 
deprevations on her virtve, Suſan could rt help en - 
dcavouring to quiet the concern which her miitrc{; 
ſeemed to be under on that account, by fwearm 7 
kerruly the ſaw jones Jeap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at theſe words. 
A likely ot y truly, cried the, that a woman 
* ſhould ery out. and endcavour to expote herielt. it 
© that was the caſe! I deiire to know what better 
proof any lady can give cf her virtue than her cry- 
ing Gut, which, | believe, twenty people can wit- 
* nels ter her the did? | beg, Madam, you woull] 
* ſpread no inch feandal of any of my gueits: for it 
* vill not only reflect on them, but upon the hone ; 
and ara ſure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly 
peo le come here.” 

* Well,” fas Sutan, * then | mult not believe my 
* own eyes * No, indeed mult you not always,” als 
ſweren her mitlrets, * | would not have believed my 
* OWN eyes again {uci. good ann, 1 have not 

N 3 had 
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had a better ſupper ordered this half year than they 
ordered laſt night; and fo eaſy and good humoured 
were they, that they tound no fault with my Wor- 
* celterthire perry, which old them for Champaigne; 
and to be ſure it is as well taſted, and as wholeſome 
* as the belt Champ. uigne in the kingdom, otherwiſe [ 
* would ſcorn to give it em, and they drank me two 
* bottles. No, no, I will never believe any harm of 
* ſuch ſober good fort of people.“ 

Suſan being thus filenced, her miſtreſs proceeded to 
other matters. * And ſo you tell me,“ conti ed 
the, © that the ſtrapge gentleman came poſt, and there 
« is a footman without with the ;orſes; why then, he 
is certainly ſome of your great gentlefolks too, Why 
did not you aſk him whether he'd kave any ſupper ? 
I think, he is in the other gentleman's room: vo up 
and aſk whether he called. Perhaps he' 1! order ſome- 
thing when he finds any body ſtirri ing in the hon:e to 
dreis it. Now don't commit any of your utual blun- 
ders, by telling him the fire's out, and the fow 1s 
alive. And it he ſhould order mutton, don't blub 
out. that we have none. The butcher, | know, 
killed a ſheep juſt betore | went to bed. ind he never 
refuies to cut it up warm when l deſire it Co, re- 
member there's all forts of mutton and fowls; go, 
open the door, with, Gentlemen d'ye call; and if 
they ſay nothing. atk what his honour w I be pleat:d 
to have tor his ſupper. Don't forget his honour, Go; 
if you don't mind ail theſe matters better, you 11 
never come to any thing,” 

Suſan departed. and ſoon returned with an account 
that the rwo gentlemen were got both into the lame 
bed. Two gentlemen,” fays the landlady, in 
the ſame bed ! that's impoſſible; they are two errant 
« ſcrubs, | warrant them; and, I believe, youn 

« *1quire Allvorthy gueſſed right, that the fellow in- 
tended to rob her ladyſhip: for if he had broke open 
the lady's door with any of the wicked deſigns of a 
gentleman, he would never have ſneaked away to 
another room to fave the expence of a ſupper and a 


* bed to himſelf, They are certainly thieves, and 
their 
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* their ſearching after a wife is nothing but a pre- 
* tence * 

in theſe cenſures, my landlaly did Mr. Fitzpatrick 
great in juſtice: tor he was re illy born a gentleinan, 
though not worth a groat; and though, perhaps, he 
had tome tew blemithes in his heart as well as in his 
head, yet being a ineakr2:g, or a nig gardly fellow, was 
not one of them. In reality, he was fo generous a 
man, that whereas he had received a very handſome 
fortune with bis wile, he had now ſpent every penny 
ot it, except fome little pittance u! ich was tettled np- 
on her; and in order to putlets kimic!f of this he had 
uted her with uch cruei tv, that together with his jea- 
Iny. which was ei the bitter kind, it had forced 
the poor woman to run away from him. 

This gentleman then be: 5 veell rired with his long 
journey trom Cheer in one day, with which. and ſome 
good dry blows he had received in the tvatie his bores 
were ſo lore, that added to the torene:- of his mind it 
had quite deprived him of any appetiie for eating, 
Aud being now io vioiontly © Naz; J> dente in the wo- 
min, whom at the maid's utance, he had miſtaken 
for his wife, it never once entes came his head, that 
the might neverthelef be in the haule, though he had 
erred in the firſt perion he had attucked, ie theres 
fore yielded to the © tin ons of tis friend tom earche 
ing any tarther after her that nut, and accpied 
the kind offer of part cf his bed. 

The footman and poit-bov were in 4 CifTerent diſ- 
poſition They were more rend) to order than the 
landlady was to provide; hoe £7, aer being pretiy 
well ſatisfied by them oi the real ruth ut the ca, and 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, the was at len ch 
prevailed on to ſet ſome cold mat betore them, which 
they were devouring w!th great preediueis, „hen Per- 
tridge came into the kitchen. He. had been firlt awake 
ed by the hurry which we have before feen, and while 
he was endeavouring to compote himseit a5 zain on his 
pillow, a {creech-owi had given him inci a rerenade at 
his window, that he let in à moſt horcivie aTright 
from his bed, and huudling on his cloaths with gr eat 
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expedition, ran down to the prote gion of the com- 
pany, whom be heard talking betoy iu the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my r id from returning to 
her reſt: forthe was jt about to la we the other two 
guellis to the cure of Suſan ; > ha the friend of young 
'{quire Allworthy was nat to be fo ne Clected, etpeci- 
ally as he called for a pint of wine to be mulled. She 
immediately obeyed, by putting the farce quantity of 
perry to the fire: ſor this readily an{wered to the name 
of every kiad cf wine. 

T ke Irith footman was retired to bed, and the poſt- 
boy was going to follow bar Partrud;c2 invited him 
to ſtay, and Purtake of his wine, which the lad very 
thankſully accepted. The tctooimaticr was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by biiaſelf; and as he did met 
know how ſoon he might loſe the company of ay land- 
July, he was reſolved to fecure that of the boy, in 
whole preſence he apprevenced no danger from the 
deeil, or any of itz adherents. 

And now arrived ant hier got boy at the g gate: up- 
on which Suſan being ordered our, returned, intro- 
ducin 2 two young women in riding habits, one Cf 
which was ſy very richly used, that Parti Ze an the 
poit-boy in intiy arted from their chic and my 
Iunslady tet! to her cour lies, and her lady fhips, wich 
grout en gerneis. 

The 14+ in the rich kar fai. witha ſinile of great 
condeſcen nian, * it vou vill vive me leave, Viadan, 
+ | will warm myſe!t a few winnes at your kitchen 
« five; fer it is realiv very cold; but mut initen 
* d\iturbing ro one trom Nis dat | is Was wor cn 
on iccount ot bartrid ge. Wink wirctrewueitotheother 
end of the room itrucs wi the ut pot ws and woe 
niſhment at the plendor ct the ladv's ures. lucced, 
ſhe had a much etter t . to retyect than this ; tor 
ihe was ove of the me. W creatures in the 
world. | 

The lady earneſtly deſired Partrid ge to return to his 
fe-r, but could not prevail. She then pulled oF her 
gloves and diſplayed to the fire two hands, which hid 
every property ot ino in them except that ot nelt- 
ing. Her companion, who was indeed her maid, like- 

wile 
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Wie pulled oit her gloves, and ditcorered what bore 
an cx. reſemblance, in cold and colour, to a piece 
ot irozen beret. 
ſ C with. Madam, quoth the latter.“ your lady- 
ſhip would rot think ot going any tarther to- .night, 
I am terribly afraid your ladythip will not be able 
* to bear the fatigue.” 
* Why ſure,” cries the Jandlaidy, * her ladyſhip's 
honour can never intend it © bleſe me, ſarther 
to- night indeed ! let me befecch your lads hip not 
to think on't— But to bc jure, your lacythip can't. 
What will your honour be pleated ro have tor ſup- 
peri I have mutton of all kinds, aud ſome nice 
chicken,” 
* I think, Madam,” ſaid the lady, it would be 
rather breakſait than ſupper ; but I can't eat any 
thing; and if [ ſtay, ſhall only lie down tor an hour 
or two. However, if you pleaſe, Madam, you may 
get me a little ſack-whey made very ſmall and thin.” 
* Yes. Madam,“ cries the miſtreſs of the houle, I 
have ſome excellent white- wine.“ * You have no 
tack then,” fays the lady. * Yes, an't pleaſe your 
honour, | have; I may challenge the ceuntry for 
hat- but let me beg your ladyfhip to eat tome- 
thing.” 
* Upon my word, I can't eat a morſel.” anſwered 
the lady: * and I mall be much obliged to you, it 
* you vill pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon 
* «5 pollible for Lam reiolved to be on horſeback 
again in three hours.” 
* Why Sulan,” cries the landlady, * is there a fire 
lit yet in the Wild-goole ? I am torry, Ma- 
dam, all my beſt rooms are full. Several people of 
the ſirit quality are now in bed. Heres a great 
young 'ſquire, and many other great gentlefolks of 
quality. 
Suſan anſwered, * That the Irith gentlemen were 
got into the Wild-gooie 
as ever any thing like it !' ſays the miſtre+ ; 
* why the devil would you not keep ſome of the beit 
: rooms for the quality, when you know fcarce a diy 
paſſes without tome calling here? If they be gen- 
« tlemen, 
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* tlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for her 
Idythip, they will get vp again.” 

* Not upon my acconit,” tays the lady: I will 
* lave no pericn difurbed for we. If you have 1 
room that is commonly decent, it will ferve me 
* very well, though it be never {© plan, I beg, Ma- 
dam, you will ot give 88 iv much trouble 
* 04 my account.” — O, Mlada: 3% cries the other, 
have ſeveral very good rooms for that matter. bur 
notre gocd enough for your bençur's lady thip. 
© However, as you are fo condetcending 2 take up 
* with the beſt | have, do, Sutan, get en ire 1m the 
* Roſe this minute. Will your Lu 1, hip be preatel 
© to go up now, or {tay till the fre is lighted 1 
, think, | have ſutliciently warmed myſelf. aniwe: ed 
the lady; fo it you pleaſe I will go now: | am 
afraid I have kept people, and particularly that 
* gentleman, (meaning Partridge), too long in the 
cold already. Indeed L cannot bear to think of 
* keeping any perſon from the fire this er mn 
+ weather.” She then departed with her vai. the 
landlady marching with two lizhted candles b. fore 
her. 

When that good woman returned the converſation 
in the kitchen was all upon the charms of rhe young 
lady, Uhere is indeed in perict beauty a power 
which none al:noft can withitinl: for my landlady, 
though the uus not yleate] at the negatitse given ta 
the ſupper, declared the had never teen fo Jovely a 
creature, Partridge ran out into the not extravaicurt 
encomiums on her face, th: gugh he could not refrain 
from paying tome compli: nts to the ry? lac on 
her habit : : the poit-boy lung forth the pratles of her 
goounets, which were likewite echoed by the other 
pFoit-boy, who was row come a. Liner a true 
good lady, | warrior her,” tzys be; the hath mercy 
upon dumb creatures; for the atked me every now 
and tan upon the journey, if | did not think the 
* ſhould hurt the hories by riding too fait; aud, v hen 
ſhe came in, {l: ze charged me to give them as much 
corn as ever they w bald ent.“ 
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Such charms are there in aTahility, and fo ſure is 
i: to attract the praifes of all kinds of people. It 
may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs. ''nl- 
ſey “. It is equally ſure to fet off every female per- 
ſeaion to the highelt advantage, and to palliate and 
conceal every defect. A ſhort reflection which we 
could not forb.ar making in this place, where my 

eader þath ſeen the lovelinels of an atTable depurt- 
ment; and truth wil! now oblige us to contratt it, by 
ſueu ing che reverse. 


CHAF. N. 


Cortuining infatl ie „rums r recurring 1e 
4e. Poem and haired 
HE lady had no ſcorer laid hericit on ber pil- 
low, than the waiting woman returned to the 
Kitchen to r-g2le with tome ct thote Cuinties which 
her midreſs had refuſed. 

The company, at ber entrance, ſuewed her tſie 
ſme reſpect which they had before 1 aid to her nadi- 
treſs, by riſing, but ſhe forgot to imitate her, by de- 
firing them to fet down again. Indeed it was ſcarce 
pellible they ſhould have dove ſo: for the placed her 
chair in ſuch a poſture, as to occnpy atmoit the 
hole fire. She then ordered a chicken to be broiled 
that inſtant, declaring, if it was not ready in a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſhe wovld not fray ſor it. Now, 
though the ſaid chicken vas then at root in the flabla, 
and re required the ſzveral ccremonies of catching, bil- 
ling, and picking, before it was brought to the grid- 
iron, my landlady would neverthelei: hive under— 
taken to do all within the time; but th: racit, being 
unfortunately admitted behind the iceacs, mult have 
been witneſs to the Fourberie; the poor woman was 
therefore obliged to conte!s that ſhe bad none in the 
houſe ; but, Madam,” ſaid the, © ] can get any kind 
of mutton in an inſtant from the butcher's.' 


* A celebrated mantus- meer in tlie Strand, famous for ſetting 
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Do yon think then, anſwered the waiting- gen- 
tlewoman, that [ have the ſtomach of a korſe th cut 
mutton at this time of night? Sure you people 
that keep inns imagine your betters are like your» 
ſelves. Indeed I expected to get nothing at this 

-r2tched place. I wonder iny lady would ſtop at 
it. I ſuppoſe none but tradeſmen and graſiers ever 
call here.“ The landlady fired at this indignity 
offered to her houſe: however {he ſuppreſſed her 
temper, and contented herſelf with faying, * vp 
a good quality [requented it t, ſhe thanked heaven ! 
* Don't tell rae,” cries the other, of quality! I 
believe I know more f people of quality than 
fſuch as you. —BYut, prichec, viihout troubling me 
* with any of your impertinence, do tell me what 1 

can have for jupper: 1or. though! cannot ent norie- 
fleth, I am really hungry. « Why truly, Mad. im, 
anſwered the landlady, you could not take me again 

* at ſuch a diſadvantage for | muſt confefs I hive 
nothing in the houte, unleſs a cold piece of bref, 
* which indeed a gentieman's footman and the ite 
* boy have almolt cleared to the bone.“ Women,“ 
Haid Mrs Abigail, (o for ſhortneſs we will call ber), 

i tatreat you not to make me fick If I had iatred 
* a wonth, I cov! i not eat what had been touched 
by the fingers of ſuch fellows: is there nothing next 
* or decent to te had 19 this herrid place: „hat 
* think you ct ſhmseges and bacon, Madam.“ faid 
the landlady — \r2 your Eggs new Jaid ? are you 
certain they were hd to-day and let me have the 
bacon cut very nice and thing for I cant endure 
any thing that's gros — Prithee. try if you can do 
a little twlerably lor once, and danse think vou 
have n farmer's wiic. or ſome of thote creatures in 
the houle.'— Fhe !.ndlady then benin tohsndle her 
knife; but the other pt her. firing, © £3900 wor 
man, I mult iatiit upon your firit weithin vour 
* hands: for | am extremely nice, and have be. A- 
* ways uled from my cradle to have every thing in 
the molt elegant manner.” 

The landlady, who governed hericlf with much 
diſhculty, begun now the neceſſary preparations; for 
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as to Suſan, ſhe was utterly rejeted, and with fuclr 
diſdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to 
it, to reſtrain her hands ft om violence, as her mittret; 
had been to hold her tongue. This indeed Susan did 
not entirely: for though the literally kept it within 
her teeth, yet there it muttered many * marry-come- 
ups, as good flelh and blood as yourlelf,” with other 
ſuch indignant phrates. 

While the ſupper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail be- 

gan to lament the had not ordered a fre iu the par, 
Jour; but the ſaid, that was now too late. How 
ever,“ faid the, © I have novelty to recommend a 
kitchen: for I do not believe f ever eat in one be- 
* fore * Then, turning to the poil-boys, the alked 
them. why they were not in the RaVle with their 
* horſes? If | muſt eat my hard fare here, Madam,“ 
cries the to the  landlady, * | beg the knohen may be 
* kept clear, that | may not be furrounged with all 
* the black- guares in town: a3 for you, Sir,“ ſays 
ſhe to Partridge, * you look foinewhat like a gentle 
* man, and may fit ill if you pleate; I don't deſire 
* to dilturb any body but mb.“ 
Les, yes, Madam,” cries Partridge, © I am a 
gentleman, I do affure you. and | am not ſo eaſily 
to be dilturbed. N t vox caſuntis eft ver 
* nominations. This Latin the took to be forme at- 
front, and anſwered, © Yon mme be a gentleman, Sir; 
but you don' 't thew youriclt as one, to talk Latin 
© to à woman.“ Partridge made a gentle reply, 2 id 
concluded with more Latin; upon which the tofſed 
up her noſe, and contente:] herſelf by abuting hin 
with the name of a great ſcholar 

The ſupper being now on the table, Mrs, Abigail 
eat very heartily, tor fo delicate a perſon ; and, 
white a ſecond conrſe of the fame was by her order 
preparing, the ſaid, * And to, Madam, vou tell me 
* your houſe is frequented by people of great qua- 
« lity - 

The landlady anſwered in the affirmative. ſayin e, 
there were a great many very goo quality and 

« gentlefolks in it now. There's young quite All- 
* worthy, as that gentleman there knows,” 
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And pray who is this young gentleman of quality, 
this young 'iquire Ally ort! wy : * (ard Abigail 

Who ſhould he be, aniwered Fartrid tre, * bnt 
* the fon ard heir of the great 'iquire allworthy ct | 
* Somerſetilire.” | 

Upon my word.“ ſid (he, * you tell me firrmmoe 
* rews: for | know Me Allworthy of SomerterlE;re 
« very well, an! | tnogy he bath no fern alive.” 

The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and 
Partridge looked a tine confounded, þFowever, 
«iter a Mart hefitation, he anrrwered, Indeed, Na- 
dam, it is trre every body dath not tnow him to 
* be 'ſqufre | Nwortny's fem; tor ke was never mar- 
© ried to his mother; but his ſon ke certainly is, and 
will be his herr too, as certainly as his name i! 
Jene; ot that word Abigail let drop the bacon, 
Which the was conveying to her month, and crie{l 
cut, * You furprite me, dir. | it potſivle Nr Jones 
thontd be now in the honte ?* * Arat. 1 an- 
ſwered Partridge, it is poſtble, and it is certain.“ 

Abigail now made baſte to finith the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her miitrefs, 
when the converſation patled, which may be read in 
tie next chapter. 


n 


Shewing who the amiable lady, and her unaniails 
mail were. 


Is in the month of June the damnik roſe, which 
4 chance hath planted among the lilies with their 
candid hue mixes his vermilion: or as lome playiome 
heifer, in the plealant month of Hay, dittuies her odo- 
riferous breath over the flowery meadows: or as, in 
the bloeming month of April, the gentle, conitunt 
dove, perched on ſome fair bough. fits meditating on 
her mate: ſo looking a hundred charms, and br cath- 
ing as many ſweets, her thoughts being Bxed en her 
Tommy, with a heart as goo. and as innocent, 25 
her face was beauitiul; dophin (ior it was the her- 
felt) lay rechaing her lovely he don her hand, when 
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ner maid entered the room, and, running directly to 
ler bed, cried, Madam —Madam - who doth your 
* Ladyſhip think is in the houſe?” Sophia, ſtartin; 
up, cried, * | hope my father hath not overtaken us. 
No, Madam, it is one worth a hundred fathers ; 
Mr. Jones himfelf is here at this very inſtant' Mr. 
Jones,“ ſays Sophia, it is impoſſtble ; I cannot be 
* fo fortunate.” tler maid averred the fact, and was 
preſently detached by her mi:tre!s to order him to be 
called; for the ſaid ſhe was reſolved to ſee him imme- 
diately. 

Mrs. Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 
mant er we have bejore ſeen, than the landiady foi! 
ſeverely upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading ber heart with foul language for fotne 
time, and no it ſccursd ovt of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a mud cart, when the board which confine; 
it is removed. Partridge lilevite thovelied in his 
ſhare of calumny; and {© lat my ſurprice the reader), 
not only beſpartcred the mail, but attempted to ſully 
the lily-white character o Sophia herſelt. Never u 
* barrel the better herring, cries he. MN a - 
cds is a true ſaying. It muſt be contelled indees, 
that the lady in the Fae pgarmencs is the civilier of 
the two; but | warrant neither of them are a bit 
© better than they ſhould be. A couple of Bath trulls, 
ill anfwer for them; your quality Con't ride about 
at this time o'night w.chout ſervants.” * Sbodlikins, 
* aud that's true, crics the landlady, vou have 
certainly hit upon the very matter; for quality 
* don't come into a houſe without beſpeasing a lup- 
per, wiether they eat or no.“ 

Waile they were thus diſcourſing. Mrs. Honour 
returned un diſcharged her commiſtton by bidding 
the landen -mmediately wake Mr. jones, and tell 
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him a la- 4d to ſpeak with him. The landladr 
referred hc; i ridge, ſaying, he was the 'ſquire's 
* friend; d er part the never called wen- 
folks. eſpect. _ -!emen,” and then walked ful. 
lenly out of tſñye Honour applied herſelf to 
Partridge ; but ho ; for my friend, cries 


he, went to bed very !4te, and he would be very 
O 2 angry 
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* angry to be diſturbed fo ſoon.” Mrs. Honour in- 
Red flill ro have him called, ſaving, * the was ſure, 
* iitead of being angry, that he would be to the 
* highelt degree delighted when he knew the occa- 
* fron.” © Another time perhaps he might,“ cries 
Partridge; * but en ermia foſumus omnes. One 
* woman is enough at once for a reaſonable man. 
* What Co vou mean by one woman, fellow ?” cries 
Honour. None of your fellow ** anſwered Par- 
tridge. Fle then procecded to inform her plainly, 
tat Tones was in bed with a wench, and made uſe 
UN erpretien too mndelicate to be here inſerted; 
which co enraged Mrs. He nour, that ſhe called him 
fant nnd returred in a violent hurry to her 
rivets, w 27 in lhe acquainted with the ſucceſs of her 
err and, 41 with the accovnt the had received: whick, 
i polLibe, me exaggerated. being as angry with Jones 
as it he had prongunced all the words that came from 
ihe mouth of Partriage. She diicharged a torrent 
ef abuſe on the matter, and àadvited her miſtreis to 
quit all thoughts of a man who had never ſhewn him- 
feif deſerving of her. She then ripped up the ſtery 
of Jolly Seagrim, and gave the moſt malicious turn 
to his formerly quitting Soph ia herſelf; which, I 
mnit confels, the preieut incident not a little coun- 
tenanced. 
the ſpirits af Sophia were too much d iſſipated 
by concern to enable ker to ſtop the torrent of her 
maid. At Jail, however. ſhe interrupted her, ſaying, 
* | rever can believe this: . villain hath belied 
* him, You fay vou kad it from his friend but ſurely 
it is not the mec d a friend to betray tuch tecrets.” 
* I Ju; yon * cries Honour, * the letiow 1s his pip: 
for | never ſaw {0 ill- looked a villain. Befides, fuch 
« pro Ain: ite rakes as Mr. Jones are never athamed of 
© thele matters.” 
To fay the truth, this behaviour of Pariridge was 
a little jnexculable ; but he had not ſlept <# the 
eFet of the doſe which he ſwailowed the evening 
before: which had, in the morning, received the ad- 
dition of above u pint of wine, or indeed rather of 
malt ſpirits; tor the perry was by no means pure. 
| Nees 
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Now that part of his head which nature deſigned for 
the reſervoir of drink, being very ſhallow, a ſmall 
quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened the 
fluices of his heart; ſo that all the ſecrets there de- 
poſited run out. Theſe flaices were indeed naturally 
vervill-ſecured. To give the beſt- natured turn we can 
to Lis eifpoltion, he was a very honelt man; for as 
he was the moſt inquiſitive of mortals, and cternall 
prying iuto the ſecrets of others; ſo he very faithfully 
paid them by communicatiug, ia return, every thing 
wichin his knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with anxicty, knew not. 
what to believe, ror what reſolution to take, Suſan 
arrived with the ſack- whey. Mrs. Honour imme- 
diately adviſed her miſtreſs, in a whiſper, to pump 
this wench, who probably could inform her of the 
truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follows : 
Come hither, child, now anſwer me truly what 
* I am going to atk you, ard I promiic you I will 
very well reward yon. Is there a young gentleman 
© ia this houſe, a handſome young gentleman that 
© —” Here Sophia bluſhed and was confounded— 
A young gentleman,” cries Honour, that cam: 
© hither in company with that ſaucy raſcal who i; 
* now in the kitchen? Syſan anſwered, there was.” 
Do you know any thing ot any lady: cyntinucs 
Sophia, * any lady? I don't aſk you whether ſhe i; 
handiome or no; perhaps ſhe is not, that's nothing 
to the purpoſe; but do you know of wuy lady: 
La, Madam, cries Honour, you will rake a very 
bad examiner. Hark2e, child,” ſays fhe, * is not 
that very young gentleman now in bed with ſome 
naſty trull or other ?* ere Suſan ſmiled, and was 
ſilent, * Anſwer the queition, child,“ ſays Sophia, 
and here's 2 guinea for you.” © A guinea! Madam,” 
cries Suſan; * La, what's a guinea? If my miltre{s 
* thould know it, I thall certainly loſe my place tha: 
very inltant,” * Here's another {or you,' ſays So- 
phia, * and I promiſe you faithfully your miſtreſs 
* ſhall never know it * Suſan, after a very ſhort he- 
ſitation, took the money, and told the whole flory, 
concluding with ſaying, © If you have any great cu- 

O 3 riofity, 
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© rioſity, Madam, I can fleal ſoftly into kis room, 
and {ze whether he be in his own bed or no. She 
accordingly did this by Sophia's deſire, and returned 
with en antwer im the negative. 

Soph: now trembled and turned pale Mrs. Ho- 
nour Legged her to be comforted, and not to think 
any more ot ſo worthleſs a fellow. Why there,” 
ſays Sultan, I hope, Madam, your Ladyfhip won't 
be ofiended ; but pray, Madam, is not your Lady- 
ſhip's name Madam Sophia Weftern 5” * How is it 
poſlible you ſhould know me ?* anſwered Sophia. 
Why that man that the gentlewoman ſpoke of, who 
is in the kitchen, told about you laſt night. But 
I hope your Ladyſhip is not angry with me.“ In- 
deed, child, ſaid ſne, I am not; pray tell me 
all. and I promiſe you I'll reward you.“ Why, 
Madam, continued Suſan, that man told us all 
in the kitchen, that Madam Sophia Weſtern—In- 
deed I don't know how to bring it out,'—Here ſhe 
ſtopped, till, having received encouragement from 
Sophia. and being vehemently preſſed by Mrs. Ho- 
nour, the proceeded thus —* He told us, Madam, 
though to be ſure it is all a he, that your Ladyſhip 
was dying ſor love of the young 'ſquire. and that 
he was going to the wars to get rid of you. I 
thought to mvſelf then he was a falſe-hearted 
wretch ; but now to fee iuch a fine, rich, beautiful 
lady as you be forfaken for ſuch an ordinary wo- 
man for to be fire fo the is. and another man's 
wife eo the bargain It is ſuch a ſtrange unna- 
ture] thing, in a manner | 
Sophia give key 4 thir? guinea, and t lling her ſhe 
woul : certainly he her friend if ſhe mentioned no- 
thing of wb had p. fled nor informed any one who 
lhe was, Gif ff d the girl with orders to the polt - bey 
to get the hi ries ready immediately 

Being now left alone with her maid, ſh- told her 
trufiy waiting- woman, hat ſhe never was wore 
* eaſy than at preſent. I am now convinced. ſaid 
ſhe heis nct (nly a villain, but a low deſpicable 
* wretih {| can forgive rather than his exp«<ſing 
my name in ſo barvarous a manner, That —_— 
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him the object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, I 
am now caſy. I am indeed I am very eaſy; and- 
then ſhe burſt into a violent flood of tears. 

Aſter a ſhort interval, ſpent by Sophia, chiefly in 
crying, and aſſuring her maid that ſhe was perfectly 
caly, Suſan arrived with an account that the hories 
were ready, when a very extraordinary thought tug- 
geſted itſelf to our young heroine, by which Mr. 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at 
the inn, in a way, which, if any ſparks of affection 
tor her remained in him, would be at leaſt ſome pu- 
niſhment for his faults. 

The reader will be pleaſed to remember a little 
muff, which hath had the honour of being more than 
once remembered already in this hiſtory. This muff, 
ever fince the departure of Mr Jones, had been the 
conſtant companion of Sophia by day, and her bed- 
fellow by night; and this muff ſhe had at this very 
inſtant upon her arm; whence ſhe took it off with 
great ind ignation, and, having writ her name with her 
pencil upon a piece of paper which ſhe pinned to ir, 
ſhe bribed the maid to convey it into the empty bed 
of Mr. Jones, in which if he did net find it, the charged 
her to take ſome method of conveying it before his 
cyes in the morning. 

Then having paid for what Mrs. Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for what 
ſhe herielf might have eaten, ſhe mounted her horſe, 
and, once more aſſuring her companion that the was 
perfectly eaſy, continued her journey. 


CHAP. VL 


Containing, among other things, the ingenuity of Par- 


tridge, the madneſs of Jenes, and the folly of Fitz- 
patrick, 


T was new paſt five in the morning, and other 
company began to riſe aud come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ſerjeant and the coachman, 
who. being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
or in the Engliſh phraſe, drank a hearty cup toge- 
ther. 


In 
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In this drinking nothing more remarkable happen- 
ed than the behaviour of. Partridge, who, when tlic 
ſerjeant drank a heaith to King George, repeated 
only the word Aing: nor could ke be brought to 
utter more; :or though he was going to ht u gainit 
his own caule, yet he could not be prevaiicd upon to 
drink aguinſt it. 

Ar. Jones, being now returned to his own be 
(but from whence he returned we muſt be eg to be en- 
cuſed from relating), ſum noned Partriige from this 
agreeable company. Who, after a ceremonious pre— 
face, having obtained leave to offer bis advice, Ce- 
livered himiclt as to!lows : 

It is, Sir, an old faying, and a true one, that a 
© wite man may ſometimes learn couniel from a foi; 
* I with therefore | might be io bold as ro offer you 
* my advice, which is to return home again, and 
© leave theſe horrida bella, theſe bloody Wars, to fel- 
* lows who are contented to ſwallow gunpouder, be- 
© cauſe they have nothing ciſe to cat Now every 
body knows your honour wants for nothing at kome; 
© when that's the cale, why ſhould any man travel 
© abroad, 

* Partridge.” cries Jones, © thou art certainly a cow- 
ard: I with therefore thou voull'kt return home 
© thylelf, and trouble me no more.” 

* I atk you Honour's pardoa,” cries Partrid ge, © I 
* ſpoke on your account more than my own ; tor as 
to me, Heaven knows my circumſtances are bad 
* enough ; and I am fo far from being afraid, that J 
value a putol, or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch thing 
no more than a pop-gua. Every man mit die cnce, 
and what figuifies the manner how; beſides, per- 
6 _ may come off with the lots only of an arm 
or a leg 2?! affare yon, Sir, | was never leſs afraid 
in my ke : ane fo, if your Honour is retoived to go 
on, | am reſolved to follow vou. Burt, in that cale, 
* I with ! might give my opinion. To be ſure it is a 
* ſcandalous way of travelling, for a great gentleman 
© like you to walk a foot. Now here are two or three 
« good hes be table, which the landlord will 
* certainly cds no ſcruple of truſting you with; $ vote 
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* if he ſhould, I can eafily contrive to take them; 
* and let the worſt come to the worſt, the King 
would certainly pardon you, às you are going to 
* fight in his cauie.” 

Now as the honcſty of Partridge was equal to his 
underſtanding, and both dealt only in ſmail matters, 
he would never have attempted a roguery of this kind, 
had he not imagined it altogether fafe ; for he was 
ene of thoſe who have more conſideration of the gal- 
lows than of the fitnets of things; but, in reality, be 
thought he might have committed this felony without 
any danger: for, beſides that he doubted not but the 
name of Mr Allworthy would ſufhctently quiet the 
Jandlord, he conceived they thould be altogether ſale, 
w hatever turn affairs might take; as Jones, he 1ma- 
gined, would have friends enough on one fide, and as 
his friends would as well ſecure him on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Fartridge was in earneſt 
in this propoſal, he very ſeverely rebuked him, and 


that in ſuch bitter terms, that the other attempted to 


laugh it off, and preſently turned the diſcourſe to 
other matters, ſaying, he believed they were then in a 
bawdy-houſe, and that he had with much ado pre- 
veuted two wenches irom diſturbing his Honour in the 
raiddle of the night. Heyday !' 1ays he, © I believe 
they got into your chamber whether I wonld or no; 
* ſor here lies the muff cf one of them on the ground. 
Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed in the dark, 
he had never perceived the mug on the quilt, and in 
leaping into his bed he had tumbled it on th: floor. 
This Fartridge now took up, and was going to put 
into his pocket, when Jones detired to lee it. Ihe 
muff was fo very remarkable, that our hero might 
potlihly have recallected it without the information 
aurexcd, But his memory was not put to that hard 
office ; for at the ſame inſtant he ſaw and read the 
words Sophia We/tern upon the paper which was pin- 
ned to it. lis looks now grew frantic in a moment, 
and he eagerly cried out, Oh Heavens, how came 
this muff here! I know no more than your 
* Honour,” cried Partridge ; * but I ſaw it upon the 
* arm of one of the wamen wha would have diſturbed 

* you, 
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von, if | wonld have ſuffered them,” * Where are 
© they '* cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and layingz 
held of his clothes „any miles cit, | believe, 
* by th's time, {cd DUPPIIO 4:2 And now Jones, up— 
on {urther e enquiry, Was inihciently aifured that the 
beurer of this mut was no Giher thas the lovely So— 
pia ner:cit. 

The behivibyr of Jones on this occasion, his 
thonghts, bis looks. his wor le, his ations, were ſuch 
as begg ir all velcription. Viter many bitter execra- 
LIONS on iP, wtrid :e, and not fewer on himtelf, he ore 
der.d the poor fellow. who wis frightened cut of tis 
wits to run down and hire him hortcs at any rat e; 
and, a very few minutes afterwards, having thutiled 

G62 his clothes, he haſtened 2 ſtairs to est cate the 
orders himſelf, which he had j alt befare giver 

But, before we proceed to what pailed on bis arri 
val in the kitchen, it will be necctiiry to recur to 
what had there happened ſnce Partridge had firſt 
left it on his maſter's ſummons, 

The ferjeant was juit marched off with his party, 
when tlie two lrich gentlemen arcie, and came dun 
airs; böth complaning. that they had been lo often 
waked by the noiics in the inn, that they had never 
once been able to cloſe their eyes all night. 

The coach, which had brong lt the young lady and 


her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may have 


hitherto cenciaded was her own, Mus indeed a re- 
turned coach belonging to Mr King of Bath, one of 
the worthieſt and honcſteſt men that ever dealt in 
horfe-fleth, and who'e coaches we heurtily recom— 
mend to all cur readers who travel timt road. By 
which means they mav, perhaps, have the pleature 
ct riding in the very coach. and being driven by the 
very coachman, that is recorded in this hidery. 

The coachr-an, having but two paſſengers, and 
hearing Mr. aclach! an was going to Bath, oitred to 
carry him thither at a very moderate price. He was 
induced to this by the report of the hottler, who faid, 
that the horſe which Mr. Maclachlan had hired from 
Worceſter, would be much more pleated with return- 
ing to his friends there, than to proſecute a long jour- 
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; for that the ſaid horſa was rather a two-legget 
— a tour-lagged animal. 

Nr. Moc lackion ite mediately clofed with the pro- 
pou} of the conchwan, ard, at the lame time, per- 
tuaded his friend 2 to accept of the fourth 
place in the conch. | his ar the ſoreneſs ot 
his bones made more agreeable to him than a horke ; 
and, being well atſured of n. ecting with his wite at 
Bach. he thought a ile delay would be of no con- 
ſequence. 

Maclachlan, who was much the {harper man of the 
two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from Cheſ- 
ter, with the other circum{itances which he learned 

from the hoſtler, than it came into his head that ſhe 
might pcotlibly be his friend s wife; and prefently ac- 
quainted him with this tu{picion, which had never 
once occured to Fitzpatrick himfelt. Jo ſav the 
truth, he was one of thoſe compotſitions which nature 
makes up in too great a hurry, and jor gets to put any 
brains into their head. 

Now 1 happens to this fort of wen, as to bal 
hcunds, Who never hit olf a fault themiclves; but no 
fooner doth a Cog of ſagucity open his mouth, than 
they imme diately Jo the tame, and. without the guid- 
ance of any ict, run virectly forwards as faſt as ; they 
are able. ln the lame manner, the very memeut Vir, 
Muclachl;n had mentioned his apprehention, Mr, 
Fitzpatrick inflantly concurred, and flew directly vp 
ſtairs to lurprite his v.ite, betcre he knew where ile 
was; and unluckily (as fortune loves to play tricks 
with thoſe gentlemen who put theintelves entirely un- 
Ar her conduct), rin his head againſt ſeveral doors 
and poits to no purpote. Much kinder was the to 
me, when the ſuggeited that mile of the hounds, juit 
betore taterted ; tince the poor wife may, on theſe 
occaſions. be 10 julily compared to a hunted kare. 
Like that little wretched animal, the pricks up her 
ens to litten after the voice of ber puriuer; like her, 
flies away trembling when the hears it; and, like her, 
is gererally overtaken and deſtroyed in the end 

This was not however the caie at preſent; for, aſter 
a long fruitlefs ſearch, Mr Fitzpatrick returned to 

the 
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the kitchen, where. as it this had been a real chace, 
entered a gentleman halowing as hunters do when 
the hounds are at a fiult He was juſt alighted from 
his horſe, and many attendants at his bak 

Here. reader. it may be neceitary to acquaint thee 
with ſome matters, which. if thou dolt know already, 
thou art wiſer than I take thee to be. And this intor- 
mation thou thalt receive in the next chapter, 


C8 4A FP: Vi 


Ir which are concluded the adventures that happened at 
the inn at C pton. 


* the firſt place then, this gentleman juſt arrived 
was no other perſon than tquire Weltern himſelf, 
who was come hither in purſuit of his daughter; ant, 
had he fortunately been two hours earlier, he had 
not only found her, but his niece into the bargain ; 
for ſuch was the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had 
run away with her five years before, out of the cul- 
tod y of that ſage lady Madam Wettern. 

Now this lady ha4 departed from the inn much 
about the ſame time with Sophia: for, having been 
waked by the voice of her hutband, ſue had ſent up 
for the landlady, an!“. being by her apprized of the 
matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extrava- 
gant price to turnith ber with hortes for her eſcape. 
Such prevalence had money in this tamily ; and tho' 
the miltre!s would have turned away her "maid for a 
corrupt huliy, if the had known as much as the rea- 
der. yet the was no more proof againtt corruption 


- herſelf than poor Suſan had been. 


Mr. Wettern and his nephew were not known to 
one another; nor indeed would the former have ta- 
ken any no: ben of the latter, if he had known him ; 
for this being a ſtolen match, and conjequent!y an 
unnatural one in the opinion of the good ſquire, he 
had, from the time of her committing it, abandoned 
the poor young creature, who was then no more than 
eighteen, as a monſter, and had never ſince ſuifered 
her to be named in his preſence. 

The kitchen was now a ſcene of univerſal confuſion, 
2 Weltern 
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Weſtern enquiring after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick 
as eagerly after his wite, when Jone+ entered the room, 
unfortunately having wophia' mut in bis hand 

As ſoon as Weilern ſa v Jones, he ſet vp the fame 
holla as is uſed by iportimen when their game is in. 
view. He then immediately run up and laid hold of 
Jones, crying We have got the Cog-fox. | warrant 
the bitch is not far off The jargon which followed 
for ſome minutes, where many ipeke dilferent things 
at the fame time, as it would be very diſheult to de- 
ſcribe, ſo would it be no leis unplentant to rad, 

[ones having, at length, haken Ir. Weſtern of, 
and tome of the comp ny having interfered between 
them. cur hero proteited his rnwocerce as to wouy 
any thing of the lady; when parſon Supple feed 
up, and laid, * It is f iy to deny it: for why. ch 
« marks of guilt are in thy han. ” "ill mie a- 
* feverate aud bind it by un oat a it the muff thou 
beareſt in thy hand beton ood onto Madam +0p1ia; 


8 


for | have frequently oblerved her, of later days, 
to bear it about her, © My Ganzhter's mut, crics 
the iquire in a rave * Flath he not m danghter's 
- mv} Bo uw witngels the DD arc jound 110 .in. 
In lave him beftre à ju. Ute e wh lg Peace this i inttant. 
Where is my d thier, milan die, id es, 

beg you voutd a TRY 1 he mu, ft ucknows 
* Jede; is the young 1a dy 9; 1 4 upon my horour. 

have never Ken her * At thete words Weltern loit 
all paticact, and grew warticuiate wit! rage. 


PA 4 


yome ot the icrvants had acquainted Fitzpatt ic 
i * 7 3 X © 23 ( 
who Mr Wetitera was. The Cad Irilhm. rh refor- 


thinking be had now an opporinmm'ty to do an alt of 
{crvice to bis uncle, and by that meas mien o 


* 
* * „ «Sf 14797 
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obtain his favour. ſtept up to 3 and erizd ent. 
* Upon my contcience, Sir you mar be atha ned of 
* denying your having teen the gentleman's an, «Phe 
before my face, when you know | teund you ther: 
upon the bed together” Then, turning to Wengen. 
he offered to conduct him immedintcly to the ren 
vw here his Gaught er was ; Which oller being ACCeptcc , 
he, the '1quire. ite park n, and lome others, aſcende l 


directly to Mrs. Waters' chamber, which they entered 
Vor. VIII. P with 
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v.ith ne leſs violence than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done 
belore 

he pcor lady ſtarted from her ſleep with as much 
amazement as terror, and beheld at her bed fide a 
figure which might very well be ſuppoled to have 

eee ped out of Bedlam : Such wildocls and confuſion 
were in the looks of Mr. Weſtern; who no ſooner ſaw 
vue lady, than he ſtarted back llewing lufficiently by 
unis mander, before he poke, that this was not the 
derten sought after. 

do much more tenderly do women value their re- 
patu ien than their perſons. that though the latter 
;:c:12d now in more danger than before ; yet, as the 

orme r was ſecure, the lady ſcreamed not with ſuch 
e lence as ſhe had done on the other occation. How- 
tor, the no froner found berielt alone, than ihe aban- 
Cor et all thought of further repoſe; and. as the had 
4% F -ient reaſon to be divatished with her preſent 
ing, the drefted herfelf with all poſſible expedi- 
CoA. 

„ir Weſtern now proceeded to ſearch the whole 
Louie, . to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed 
oor Mrs Waters. He then returned diſconſolate in— 
ta the — where he found Jones in the cuttody 
6 Lis ſervants. 

15 violent nproar had raiſed all the people in the 
Vente, though it was vet fcarcely day-light. Amon 
hel Was a grave e gentleman, who hid the hononr to 
i in the commiſſion of the peace fer the county of 
Vorceiter, Ot which Mr Weltern was no fooner 
iniormed, than he oricred to lay bis complaint before 
him. The juſtice declined executing his oilice, as he 
1414 he had no clerk preſent, nor no book about juf- 
tice buſine!s; and that he could not carry all the law 
in Lis head about ſtealing ** daughters, and luch 
ſort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his aſſiſ- 
tance; informing the company that he had been him- 
ſelf bred to the law. (And indeed he had ſer ved three 
years as clerk to an attorney in the north of lreland, 
when, chuſing = genteeler walk in life, ke quitted his 


malter, came over to England, and ſet up that buſinets 
v- hich 


| 
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which requires no apprenticeſhip, namely, that of u 
gentleman, in which he had ſuccecded as hath been 
already partly mentioned). 

Mr Fitzpatrick declared that the law concern'o'; 
daughters was ont of the preſent caſe ; that (. caling 
a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the woods, being 
found upon the perion, were ſuthcient evidence of 
the fict. 

The magiſtrate, upon the encourugement of © 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent intercethoun 
of the ſquire, was at length prevailed upon to ſet hin- 
lelf in the chair of juſtice, where being places, won 
viewing the muff which Jones till he i in his kas!, 
and upon the parſon's ſwearing it to be the property 


oO 
of Mr eltern, he deſiced vir Firrpa rick 16 draw 
up a commitment, which he ail he world ti 
Jones now defired to be heard, which was at las, 


with difficulty, granted kim. He then produce > t! © 
evidence of Mr Partridye. as to the finding it; bur, 
whit was ſtill wore, dulan  drpoted, that Sopitia here 
ſelf had delivered tiie muff to her, and had ordersd 
her to convey it into the chamber where lr. Jon 
had found it 

Whether a natural love of juſlice, or the extracrd!. 
rary comelineſs of Jones, had wrought on Sufan 10 

make the diſcovery, I will not determine; but ſuct 
were the effects of her evidence, that the magiſtrate, 
throwing himſelf back in his chair, declared that the 
matter was now altogether as clear on the fide of 
the priſoner as it had been before againſt him: with 
which the parſon concurred, ſaying, The Lord forbid 
he ſhould be inſtrumental in committing an innocent 
perſon to durance. The juſtice then aroſe, acquitted 
the priſoner, and broke up the court. 

Mr Wettern now gave every one preſent a hearty 
curte, and, immediately ordering his hortes, departed 
in purtuit of his daughter, without taking the lexit 
notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
antwer to his claim of kindred, notwithſtanding all 
the oblig: ations he had jult received trom that gentic- 


man. in the violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 


ot his paſſion, he luckily forgot to demand the mufi ot 
2 Jones: 
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Jones: TI ſay Jackily ; for he would have died on the 
fpot rather than have parted with it, 

jones lilewife, with lis friend Partridpe, ſet for- 
vurd the moment he had paid his reckoning, in que.t 
oi his lovely Sophia, whom he now rcſolved never 
more to abandon the puriu't of, Nor could he bring 
himſelt even to take leuve or rs. Waters: of whom 
he deteſted the very th: ongitts, as the had been, thy' 
not dengtealy, the cecafion e his miffing the hap- 


pieit in: erview with Sophia, to whom he wow vourd. 


eterna! US wn [anc *. 


us for irs. Waters, the took the opportunity of 


the coach which was going te Bath; for which place 
{ke (et out in company v ith the two Iriſh gentlemen, 
the landlady kindly lending her her clothes; in re- 
turn for which ſhe was contented only to receive a- 
bout double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the road the was perfectly reconciled to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome fellow, 


and indeed did all the could to conſole him in the 


abſence ct his wife 

T hus ended the many odd adventures which Mr. 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upton. where they 
talk, to tlus day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour 


of the charming Sophia, by the name of the Somer- 
ſelſhire angel. 


C H AP. VIII. 


In «hich the hiftery goes backward. 


EFORE we proceed any farther in our hiſtory, 
it may be proper to jook a little back, in order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of So— 
phia and her father at the inn at Upton 
The reader may be pleated 10 remember, that, in 
the ninch chapter of the ſ-venth bock of our hidory, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
duty, decidir g the cauſe, as it uſually, I believe, 
hapvens, in favour of the former. 
This debate had ariten, as we have there ſewn, 
from a viſit which her ſather kad juit before made her, 
in 


— 
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in order to force her conſent to a marriage with Blifil: 
ard which he underitood to be fully implied in her 
acknowledgment, that the neither muſt, nor could 
„% refuſe any abtolute command of his ” . 

Now trom this viſit the 'Iquire retired to his evening, 
potation, overjoyed at the ſucceſs he had gained with 
Eis danghter; and as he was of a focial Qi{poſition, 
and willing to have partakers in his happineſs, the 
beer was ordered to Row very liberally into the kit- 
chen; fo that hetore eleven m the evening, there was 
not a fingle perion ſober in the houſe, except only 
Mrs. Weitern herſelf. and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a neſſenger was diſpatched to 
ſummon Mr. Bifi: for though the 'ſquire imagined 
that young gentleman had been much lets acquamica 
than he really was, with the former averſion of his 
daughter; as he had not, however, yet received her 
conient, he longed impatiently to communicate it to 
him, not doubting but that the intended bride her- 
felf would confirm it with her lips. As to the wed- 
ding, it had the evening before beea fixed, by the 
male parties, to be celzbrated on the next morning 
iave ons. 

zreiktaft was now fer forth in the parlour, where 
Nr Bhf attended, and where the iquire and his u- 
ter Itk-wife were aſlembled; and now Sophia wes or- 
dered to be called. 

(), Shakeipear, had I thy pen! O, Hogarth, had 
I thy pencil! then would 1 draw the picture of the 
poor lerving man, who, with pale countenance, ſtar- 
ing ches chattering teeth, faultering tongue, aud 
trembling limbs, 


(E'en ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſo, 

So dull, 10 dead in look, ſo woe ve-gone, 

Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was 
burn'd) | 


entered the room and declared, That Madam $0- 
Phia was not to be tound. 
P. 3 Not 
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Not to be found! crics the 'ne, ſtarting from 
his chair: Zounds und damnmtion Flood and tury ! 
Where, when, how, what,-—— Not to be found! 
« Vi here?” 

La! 3 ſaid Mrs. Weſtern, with true po— 
litical coldneſs. * you are always throwing vyour.clt 
* jnto ſu ch violent pat. ons for nothing My nicce, I 
© ſuppore, is ey willed out into the garden. | pro. 
telt you are gro n iounre onalle, that it is upol- 

fibie to lize in the bone with you,” 
* Nay, tay, on word the Iquire returnir g us fud- 
dei. iy to Wade, us he ha gone from him 
* that be all the matter, it mies not wnch; but, 
* rppon my ul, my pd miar me, when the tel- 
© low faid ſhe wis net to be found He nen gave 
orders for the HE! to be rung ia the gar. ca, and lat 
kimielt contented!y down, 

No two thinyus cn 110 Le more the reverſe of each 
other than were the brother and ſiſter, in molt in- 
ances, rartientriy in this Thatas the brother never 
ſorefaw any thing ata diſtance, buy was moſt ſagucious 
in RE? icerng every thing the moment it had 
happened; ſo the tier eternally forefow at 2 diſtance, 
but Was Ret fo qmck-livkred to objec As before her eyes. 
f both _— the reader muy have ohicr ved exataple 83 


and, indeed, both there leveral talents were excetiive : 
tor us the biter ofren foreſaw what never Came to pats, 
fy the brother olten tas much more than was addually 
the truth. 

This was not however the caſe at preſent The 
fame repo0:t vas brought from the garden, as before 
had been brought trom the chamber, that Madan so— 
Fhia was not to be found. 

The "tyqnire himtelf now fallied forth. and began 
to roar terth the name dt Gay bra as loudly, and ia @s 
nonrte u voice ns whilome did iHereutes that of Hylas : 
and as the purt tell; us. that the whole {hore echoed 
back the name of that beautiful youth; fo did the 
houſe, the garden and all the neighbouring fields, 
reſound nothing but the name of Sophia, in the hoarſe 
voices of themen and in the {hrill pipes of the wo- 
men; while echo icemed 10 pleated to repeat the be- 


loved 


18 it 
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loved found, that if there is really ſuch a perſon, I 
believe Cvid hath bel:ed her tex 

Nothing reigued for a long time but confuſion 
till at Jatt the "tquire, having tn{trcently fpent his 
breath. returned to the parlour, where he found rs. 
V/ ettern and vr. Sin, and threw himielt. with the 
wma dev on in his countenance, into a great 
chair. 

| ere Yrs, Weilern began to apply the following 
CONiOkpNO!,) 1 

* eo er. amn farry for what hath happened; 
„ and that my nicce ont have behaved Ferielf in 
2 nauner io unbcc ning her f. moly; but it is all 
your own dings, il 50 u have nobody to thank 
„ but youricit, You know fore hath keen edvcated 
always in a manner diredly contrary to my advice, 
and now vou ice the contequencs. Have | not a 
thoutand times argued with you about £9 ig my 
„% ricce her own will ? But you know | never could 


ee 


* prevail Una 10 Gu: and when g d taken to much 
„ pains tn er adicate her bead 0 Pinior. 1 and 
60 ; 


| 1 <ctify your errors in pul} bc the was 
« taken cut of my hands; io ul.. | have noting to 
© ai'wer for, Had | been true entirely vin the 
cute tf her education, no fre actiicnt as this 
© hai erer belallen you: io that vou nut cemiort 
yourtelt by thinking it was all your own doing; 
and ines what elic could be expected fron lach 
„% indulg ace? —— 

© Zonnds ! fi ler,“ anſwered he, ** vou are enough 
*« to make one mad. Have lindulged her: live 1 
given ber her will f -— It was no longer 4 than 
„ Jail night that } threatened, it the ditobeved me, 
to contre her to her chan ber. upon bread and 
water, as long as the lived — You would provoke 
the paticnce of fob.” 
6 id ever metal hear the like?” replied the. 
Protker, if I bed not the patience of ftity Jobs, 
you would make me forget all decency and deco— 
* corum. hy would you interfere Did | not eg 

you, did! =o intreat you. to lee the whole ron 
duct to me? You have de feated ali the operations 


* 0 


| 
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„ of the campaign by one falſe ſtep. Would any 
*« man in his fenfes have provoked a danghter by 
„ ſuch threats as theſe * How often have L told you, 
« that Fnglith women are not to be treated like Ci- 
„ racallian “ flave-. We have the protection of the 
« world: we are to be won by gentle means only, 
© and not to be hectored, and bullied. and beat into 
„ compliance. I thank Heaven, no Sal:que law go- 
«« yerns here Brother. you have a ronghnelſs in your 
«© manner which no woman but my delt would bear. 
do not wonder r:v niece was frightened and ter- 
« rified into taking this meaſnre: and, to ſpeak ho- 
„ neltly. | think my nivce will be juſtified to the 
« world for what ſhe hath done. i repeat it to you 
„% again, brother, you mutt comfort yourf-If, by re- 
«© membering that it is all your own f -ult. How often 
© have | advited- ” Here Weſtern rote haſtily from 
his chair, and, venting two or three horrid impreca- 
tons, ran out of the roam, 

When he was departed. his fifer expreſſed more 
bitterneſs (if poliible) againtt him than the had done 
vhile he was preſent; for the truth of which ths ap- 
p<aled to Mr BElial, who. with great co np! acence, 
acquieſced catircly in * the ſaid hut excuied all the 
faults of Mr. Wettern, * as t. Tey muſt be co: \Le red.“ 
he 1iid, to have proceeded from the too inordinate 
* f,ndnels of a father, which mnit be allowed the 
nume of an amiable weaknets ' * So munch ff: more 
* inexcuſable,”* aniwered the |: iy; for whom wu.h 
* he ruin by his fondneſs, but his own child ** Fo 
which Blifil iomediately agree! 

Mrs. Wettern then began 10 C: 23 at cofuſion 
on the account of r. Blifil, and of the uiaze winch 
he had received from a family to which tc intended 
ſo -11ch honour. On this faiject ihe treated the folly 
of ner niece with great ſeverity ; but concluded with 
throwing the whole on ber brother, who. ite ſaid, was 
in - ncufable to have proceeied ſo far without better 
aiſ!r1nces of his davghter's conſent * But he was,” 
ſays ſhe, * always of a violent, . temper; and 


* Pollibly Circaſſian, 
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* | can ſcarce forgive mytelt for all the advice l have 
© thrown away upon him,” 

Aiter much of this kind of converſation, which, 
perkaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, Wis 
it here particularly related, Mir. Ba took his leave, 
and returned home, not highly pleated with bis dif- 
appointment ; which however the philoio; hy which 
he had 3 irom Square and tne regie nin{tvicd 
into him by Thwackum, together v ith ſomewhat 
clie, taught him to bear rather better than mere 
paitonate lovers bear thele kmds of evils. 


CHAP. X. 
The eſcape of Sof hia. 


T is now time to look after Sophia ; whom the 
reader, if he loves her half fo well as 1 do, will 
rejoice to find eſcaped from the clutches of her paſ- 
nonate father, and from thole of her diſpaſſionate 
lover. 

Twelve times did the iron regiſter of time beat on 
the {onorcus bell-metal. ſummoning the ghoſts to rite, 
and walk their rightly round. — In plainer language, 
it wats twelve © clock, and all the family, as we have 
ufd, lay buried in drink and fleep, except only rs. 
Webfern, who was deeply en aged in reaving a poli- 
tical parrphict, and except our hceroize, who now 
ioiily ele down ftairs, and, having unbarred and 
unlocked one of the hc uſe-doors, ſallied forth, and 
haſtened to the place of appointment. 

Notwithſtandiug the many pretty arts, which Jadies 
ſornetimes praiſe to diſplay their tears on every little 
occahon, (411 molt as Many 5 the other ev 1125 to con- 
ceathescerteinly chere isa degree ef churapge, which 
N OKLY Feconcs a woman, but is often n eceiſiry ta 

enable her to Ciicharge her dut y. it is indeed, the 
iiea Of Ecrcencls, aud not of bravery, which deittoys 
the ferrule character: tor v ho can read the Hory 6K 
pan ara y exlebraced Aria, withunt conceiving as high 
al opinie u of her gentteneis and tenderneſe, as of her 
forticuuc ? At the lane time, Perhaps many a voman, 
wind 
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who ſhrieks at a mouſe or a rat, may be capable of 
poiſquing a kviband ; or, what is worſe, of driving 
him to poiicn himiclf. 

Sophia, with all the gentleneſs which a woman can 
have, had all the ſpirit s hich the ought rohave. When, 
therefore the came to the place of appointment, and, 
inſtead of meeting her maid, as Mas agreed, ſaw a 
man ride directly up to her, the neither tcreamed ont 
nor fainted away: not that her pulle then beat with 
its uſual regularity ; for the was at fir. under fone 
ſurpriſe and apprehenſion but thete were relieved al- 
molt as toon as raited, when the man pulling off his 
hat. afked ker in a very tubmillive manner. It her 
* ladyſhip did not expect to meet another lady? and 
then proceeded to inform her, that he was teat to 
conduct her to that lady, 

Sophia could have no pa ſſible ſuſpicion of any 
f.lihood in this account : the therefore mounted re- 
ſolurely behind the fellow. who conveved her ſafe 
to a town abont five miles diſtant. where the had 
the ſatisfaction of finding the good Mrs. lionour: 
for as the ſoul of the waiting woman was wrapt up 
in thoſe very habiliments which uted to enwrap her 
body, the conld Ly no means bring herfel! to truſt 
them out of her fight Upon thete. theretore. the 
kept guard in perſon, while the detached the aforeſaid 
fellow after her miltrets, having given him all proper 
inſtructions. 

They now debated what courſe to tabe, in order to 
avoid the purſuit of Mr. Wellern, who, they knew, 
would fend after them in a few hours The London 
road had iuch charms for ttonour, that ihe was de- 
firo1.s of going on directly? alledging, that as Sophia 
could not be milled till eight or nine che next morning, 
her purſuers would not be able to overtake her, even 
though they knew which way he had gone. But So— 
Phia had to munch at ſtake to venture any thing to 
chance; nor did le dare truſt too much to her tender 
Iimbs, in a conteſt which was to be decided only by 
ſwittneſs. She reiolved, therefore, to travel acrots 
the country. fer at leaſt twenty or thirty miles, and 
then to take the direct road to London. So, have 


ing 
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ing hired horſes to go twenty miles one way, when 
ſh2 intended to go twenty miles che other, the ſet for- 
ward with the ſame guide, behind whom the had rid- 
den from her father's houſe ; the guide having now 
taken up behind him, in the room of Sophia, a much 
heavier, as well as much leſs lovely burden; being, 
indeed a huge portmanteau, well ſtuffed with thoſe 
outſide ornaments, by means of which the fair Ho- 
nour hoped to gain many conqueits, and finally to 
mike her fortune in London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode up 
to the guide, and with a voice much fuller of honey 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is 
ſuppoſed to have been a bee hive, begged him to take 
the firit turning which led towards Briſtol. | 

Reader, I am not ſuperititious, nor any great be- 
liever of molern miracles. I do not, therefore, de- 
liver the following as a certain truth; for, indeed, I 
can ſcarce credit it myſelf but the fidelity of an hit- 
torian obliges me to relate what hath been copfident- 
ly aſſerted. The horſe then, on which th: guide rode, 
is reported to have been io charmed by »ophia's voice, 
that he made a full (top, and expreſt an unwillingusſs 
to proceed any tarther 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and lef; 
miraculous than it hath been repreſented ; ſince the 
natural cauſe ſeems adequate to the effect: for as the 
guide at that moment deſiſted from a conttant appli- 
cation of his armed right heel, (for, like Hudibras, 
he wore but one ſpur), it is more than pothible that 
this omiſſion alone might occation the bealt to ſtop, 
elp:cially as this was very frequent with him at other 
times. 

But, if the voice of Sophia had really an effet on 
the horſe, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
ſwered iomewhat ſurlily, That meaſter had ordered 
him to go a different way, and that he thould loſe 
his place, if he went any other way than that he 
* was ordered.” | 

Sophia, finding all her perſuaſions had no effect, 
began now to add irrefiitible charms to her voice; 

| charms, 
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charms, which, according to the proverb, makes the 
old rare trot. inftead of Banding fit; charms! to 
which modern ages have attributed all that irreſiſti- 
ble force, which the ancients inputed to perfect ora- 
tory, lu a words, the promited ne would reward him 
to his ntmo expectation, 

The lid was not totally deaf to theſe promiſes ; 
but he diſliked their being indefinite; tor though per- 
hans be had never heard that word; yet that | in tac 
wins his objection, He lad, © Genrtlevolks did not 
© confſter the cate dr: poor volks: that te had like to 
© have been turned away the other Cay, for riding 
* abou) the country with a gentlewan fem Iquire 
 Aiiwortny's, who did not re ward him as he would 
© have dens.“ 

With whom ' fivs Sorliin engerly.—“ With a 
* gentleman from iquire Hortus. repeated the 
lad; © the 'tquire s ſon. think, they call un — VV inte 
ther, which way did he vo tus o hia. Why a 
© Jitle of one fide of lol. about twenty miles ol,” 


anſfucred the lad. Guide me.” tays sophia, tothe 
fame place, and 711 give thee a g. ea, er tuo, 
6 i; 022 15 N06 #1 fußgcient. Tc 5 22 tin. 1.104 the 


boy, it is hensitty worth two, when your La ty hip 
e cyprtidors what a vi ren, but kowerer, it „ur 
La iyſhip will pro mile me the tuo gniices, l' lle en 
venture te 3 en it is twikui th 8 ride about 
* me muller's hor:es: but one chmtort is, I can oviy 

be turned away, and two guintas will putly make 
* we amenags ” 

The bargain heist thus Bruck, the lud turned aſide 
into tte Briſtol read, and ophia ſet forward in pur- 
fit of Jones, highly contrary tothe reinouttrances of 
Niers Honour, ito hid wich ere dente to les Lan- 
den. than to lee Nr. ones forin ice the was not bis 
friend wich her miltrets.. us be hud bien guilty of ieme 
peglect f in certain peeun far) civilities, \ hich are by 
custom due to the wort, - gentlev Onan 1 all love 
aſcairs, and more eipec FUR 171 thale ct 4 — 
kiad. This we impute rather ta the car icifiets of 
his temper, than to any want of pruerouty but per- 
kups the derived it from the latter motiv: certain 1 is, 

! that 


? 
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that ſhe hated him very bitterly on that account, and 
reſolved to take every opportunity of injuring him 
with her miſtreſs. It was therefore highly unlucky 
for her, that the had gone to the very ſame town and 
inn whence Jones had ſtarted, and ſtill more unlucky 
was ihe in having tumbled on the ſame guide, and on 
this accidental diicovery which Sophia had made. 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook “ at the break 
of day, where Honour was againſt her will charged 
to enquire the route which Mr Joes had taken. Of 
this. indeed, the guide himſelf could have informed 
them; bat Sophia, | know not for what reaſon, never 
aſked him the queſtion 

When Mrs. Honour had made her report from the 
Lindlord, Sophia, with much diſhicuſty, procured 
ſome indifferent horſes, which brought her to the inn, 
where Jones had been coniited rather by the mistfor- 
Lune of meeting with a turgeon, than by having met 
with a broken head 

Here Honour, being again charged with a com- 
midion cf eaquiry. had no ſooner applied herſelf to 
the landlady, and had deicribed the perion of Nr. 
Jones, than that ſagacious woman began, in the 
vulgar phraſe, to ſmell a rat When dophia there- 
fore entered the room, inſtæad of anſwering the maid, 


the landlady, adudrefling hericlt to the miſtreſs, began 


the following fpeech. * Good-lack a-Cay ! why there 
ne, win wonld have thought it? I proteit the 
loveiic! couple that ever eye beheld. I-fackins, Na- 
dim, it is no wonder the 'fqnire run on fo about 
your Ladyſhip. He told me indeed yon was the 
tineſt ludy in the world, and to be tare fo you be. 
Mercy on him. poor heart, I bepitied him, fo I 
did, when he uicd to hug his pillow, and call it his 
dene madam Sopiia.—l did all I could to diſſuade 
kim from going to the wars: I told him there were 
men enow that were good for nothing elſe but to be 
killed, that had not the love of ſach fine ladies 
Sure, fays Sophia. the good woman is diſtracted.” 
No, no, cries the landlady, I am not diſtracted.” 
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» This was the villege where Jones met the Quaker. 
Vor. VIII. 4 N What, 
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What, doth your Lady flip think don't know then ? 
* [| aſſure you he told me all.“ What fancy fellow, 
cries Honour, * told you anything of my lady No 
* favcy fellow,” aniwered the landlady, but the 
young gentleman you enguired after, and a very 
pretty young gemleman he ts, and he loves Madam 
Sophia Weltern to the bettom of his foul.” * He 
love my lady! I'd have you to know, woman, the 
is meat for his malter.'—* Nay, Honour, ſaid So- 
phia, interrupting her, don't be angry with the 
good woman ; the intens no harm,” No, marr 
don't J.“ anſwered the landlady, emboldened by 
the {cit acconts of Sophia, and then launched into a 
tong narrative too tedious to be here fet down, in 
which fome patrges dropt, that gave a little oftence 
to Sophia, and much more to her waiting-woman, 
who herce teck occaſion to abutle poor Jones to her 
ltr ets the moment they were tore together, laying, 
* that he mutt he a very pitiful fellow, and could 
axe no lc ior a lady. whoſe name he would thus 
prollitute in an alchonte.” 

Soph did not ite his betaviour in fo very diſad- 
va” „geous a light, and was perhaps more pleaſed 
Wien: he violertrapturss ot his love, (which the land- 
lady exaggerated as much as the had done every other 
circumiince). than ſhe was offended with the reit; 
and indced fre imputed the whole to the extrava- 
gance cr rather ebullicnce oi his pation, and to the 
cpenneſs of his heart 

This incident, however, being afterwards revived 
in ber mind, and placed in the moſt odious colours 
by Honour, terved to heighten and give credit to 
thoſe unlucky occurrences at upton, and afſiſted the 
waiting woman in her endeavours to make her miſ- 
treſs depart from that inn, without ſeeing Jones. 

The landlady, finding Sophia intended to ſtay no 
longer than till her hories were ready, aud that with- 
out either eating or drinking, ſoon withdrew ; when 
Honour began to take her miſtreis to taſk, (tor indeed 
the uſed great freedom), and after a long harangue, 
in which ſhe reminded her of her intention to go to 


London, and gave frequent hints of the impropriety 
| of 
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purtiing a young fellow, ſhe at Jai concluded with 
this wrious exhortation : For Heaven's fake, Na- 
eum, co :nfider hat you are about, and whither you 
are going.“ 

This advice to 2 lady who kad already rode near 
forty miles, and in 2:0 very agrecable ſealon, muy 

gem foolith cnaugh Ic may Le inp 1po.icd luc had 
well corfidered and reſolved this alr eaily ; vay, Mrs. 
Honour, by the hints ibe threw ont, {cemec. Us thin to; 
and this, I doubt nat, is the opinion of many readers, 
who have, I make uo doubr, been long ftace well con- 
vinced of the purpole of our heroine, and have hear- 
tily condemned her for it as a wanton baggage. 

But in reality this was not the caſe. Sophia had been 
lately ſo dillracted between hope and fear, her duty 
and love to her father, her hatred to Blifl, her com- 
paſſion, and (why ſhould we not confeſs the truth *) 
h-r love for Jones; which laſt the behaviour of her 

father, of her aunt, of every one elſe, and uo e par- 

ticularly af Jones himielf, hed blown into a Hune, 
that her mind was iu that conſuſed tate, which may 
be truly ſaid to make us ignorant of what we do, or 
waither we go, or rather deed indifferent as to the 
conſequence ot eicher. 

The prudent and ſage advice or her maid prod. 
ced, however, ſome cool reflection; and ben 121g 
determined to go to Gloucelter, and cine to ge- 
ceed directly to Londou. 

But unluckily, a fee miles before the entered thus 
town, ſhe met the hack-attorney., who, as is beiore 
mentioned. had dined there with Mr Jones. his 
fellow, being well known to Mrs. Honour, opt and 
ſpoke to ler; of which Sophia at that time took li; 
tle notice, more thaa to enquire who he was. 

But having had a more particular account from 
Honour ot tis man afterwards at Gloncelier, and 
hearing of the great expedition he utuaily made in 
travelling, tor which (as hath been efore obterved ), 
he was particularly famons . rec ollecting likewits, 
that ſhe had overheard Mrs conour intorm him, 
that they were going to Glouceit r. ihe began tc fear 
leſt her lather might, by this icllow's means, be able 
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to trace her to that city; wherefore, if he ould there 
rike into the London road, the apprehended he would 
certainly be ablz to overtake her. She therefore al- 
tered her reſolitlon; and having hired hories to go a 
week's journey, a way Mhich the did not intend to 
travel, ihe again ſet forward after a light refrethment, 
Contrary to ne dere and carncil exircatics of her 
maid, and to the no lefs vehement remonſtrances of 
Mrs. W hit-Ceid, who from good-breeding, or per- 
taps from 90d nature, (tor the poor young lady 
appeared much twiigued), prefied ker very heartily 
to ſtay that evening at Gloucelter. 

tlaving r<!tefhed herfelf only with ſome tea, and 
with lying about tao hours on the bed, while her 
horſes were getting ready, the reſolmely left Mrs. 
Whitefield's about eleven at rigut, and, ſtriking di- 
rectly into the Worceſter road, within leſs than four 
nours arrived at that very ina where we laſt ſaw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very particularly 
back from her departure, till her arrival at Upton, 
we ſhall in a very few words bring her father to the 
mme place; who having received the firſt ſcent from 
the boit-boy, wo conducted his daughter to Ham- 
brock, very sully traced her atterwards to Gloucet- 
er; whence hz purſued her to Upton, as he had 
learned Mir. fones had taken that ronte, (for Par- 
rige, to uſt the ſquire's expreſſion, left every where 
+ {or ſcent behind him), and be doubted not in 
the lealt but Sophia travelled, or, as he phraſed it, 
ran the ſame way. He uſed indeed a very courſe ex- 
preſlion, which need not be here inierted ; as fox- 
hunters, who alone would underſtand it, will eafily 
tvggelt it to themlelves. 
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entainins abzut three days. 


CHAT. 
A cruſt for the critics. 


N eur laſt initial chapter, we may be ſuppoſed tc, 
have treated that formidable fet oi men, who are. 
cailed critics, witch more freedom than becoines us; 
ance they exact, and indeed generally receive, grcut 
condeſcenſion ſrom authors. We ſhall in this, there- 
tore, give the reafons of our conduct to this augutt 
body; and here we {hall perhaps place them in @- 
light, in which they have not hitherto been icen 
his word critic is of Greek derivation, and ſigni— 
nes judgment, Hence | preiume tone perſons v 
have not underſtood the original, and have icen the 
E nglilh trauflation of the primitive, have concluded, 
that it meant judgment in the legal ſenſe, in which it 
is trequentiy uted as equivalent to condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as 
the greateſt number of critics hath of late years been 
found amongſt the lawyers. Many of theſe yentiemen, 
from deſpair, perhaps, of ever rifing to the bench im 

Q 3 Welitavn- 
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Weſtminſter-hall, have placed themſelves on the 
benches at the play-houſe, where they have exerted 


their judicial capacity, and have given judgment, z.e. 


condemned withont mercy. 

The gentlemen would perhaps be well enough 
pleaſed, if we were to feuve them thus compared to 
one of the moſt important and honourable offices in 
the commonwealth, and, if we intended to apply to 
their favour, we would do ſo; but, as we defign to 
dcal very ftincere!y and plainly too with them. we 
muſt remind them of another officer of juſtice of a 
much lower rank; to whom, as they not only pro- 
26unce, but cxecute their own jndgement, they bear 
likewiſe ſome remote reienblance. 

But in reality there is another light. in which rhefs 
modern critics may with vreat jnultive and propriety be 
izen; and this is that of a common ſlanderer. It a 
per:on who pries imo the charidtesof others, with no 
„ther deſiga but to diicover their faults, and to pubs 
tith them to the world Gdeterves the titte of a Handercr 
of the reputations ©} men; Why fhould not a critic, 
who reads with the tame maleyoicnt view, be as pro- 
periy ililed e fanderer of the repritatiin of boots ? 

Vice hath not, I believe. a more abject flave :; fo. 
ery products not an reg ons ermin: nor can the 
devil reccive avout! 175 worthy of him, nor potithly 
mare welcome to hn. nan a flanderer. The world, 
{ am afraid, regards not this monſter with halt the 
abhorrence which he def-rves: and lam more afraid 
'0 #ton whe reufſen of guns criminal lenity fhewn to- 
wards him ; yet i: 15 certain that the thief looks in- 
nocent in the compariton; nay. the murderer him- 
elf can ſeldom ſtand in competition with his gnilt : 
tor under 1s a more cruc! weapon than a ſword, as 
the wounds which the former gives are always incu- 
rable. One method, indeed. there is of killing, and 
that the bateft aud molt execrable of all, which bears 
an exact analogy to the vice here diſclaimed againſt, 
and that is poiſon: A means of revenge ſo baſe, and 
yet fo horrible, that it was once wifely diſtinguithed 
by our laws from all other murders, in the peculiar 
Zverity of the puniſhment. _—_ 
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Beſides the dreadful miſchiefs done b flander, and 
the baſeneſs of the means by which they are effected, 
there are other circumflances that highly aggravate 
its atrocious quality: for it often proceeds from no 
provocation, and ſeldom promiſes ittelt any reward, 
unlefs ſome black and mfernal mind may propote a re- 
ward in the thoughts of having procured tlic ruin and 
miſery of another 

Shakeſpear hath nobly touched this vice, when he 


fay Iz 


Who ſteals my purſe Reals traſt, tis ſomething, 
nothing: . 

"T-ya5 mine, 't's his, and hath been ſlave to thou - 
ſar. Js : 

Rut he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me cf that wit: CH NOT ENKICHES HIM, 

BUT MAKES ME POOR INDEED, 


Wich all this my good reader will doubtleſs agree; 
bat much of it will probably ſeem too iorere, when 
applied to the Nanderer of books. Hyt let it here be 
ec nſidered, that both proceed from the ſame wicked 
diſpoſition of mind, and are alike void of the excuſe 
of temptation. Nor ſhall we conclude the injury dene 
this way to be very flight, when we conticer a book 
as the Author's offspring, and indeed as the child of 
his brain. 

The reader who hath ſuffered his muſe to continue 
hitherto in a virgin ſlate, can have but a very ine» 
quate idea of this kind of paternal :ondnets To inch 
we may parody the tender exclamation of Macdutf, 
« Alas! They haſt written no book.” Burt the \n- 
thor whoſe muſe hath brought forth, will teel the pa- 
theric ſtrain, perhaps will accompany me with t.. 8 
(eſpecially if his darling be already no more) while L 
mention the uneaſineſs with which the big mule bears 
about her burden, the painful labour with which the 
produces it, and laſtly, the care, the fondneſs, with 
which the tender father nouriſhes his favourite, till it 
be brought to maturity, and produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondneſs which ſeeius leſs 


do 
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to ſuvour of ubſolute inſtinct, and which may fo well 
be reconciled to worldly wifdom, as this. Theſe chil- 
Uren may moſt truly be called the riches of their fa- 
ther; and many of them have with true filial piety ted 
their parent in kis old age: to that not only the aitec- 
tion, but the interelt of the author, may be highly 
injured by theſe flanderers, whoſe poitczons breath 
brings his book to an untimely end. 

Laſtly, the flander of a book is, in truth, the flan- 
der of the author for as no one can call another 
bifrard. without calling the mother a av/cre ; 10 net- 
tller can any one give the names of ſad , £-rrid 
nonſenſe, KD tou book, without calling the author 
a blockhead ; which, though in a moral tenie it is a 
preferable appe!l:ition to that of d. is perhaps 
rather more injurious to his worldly watercit, 

Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to 
ſome, other I doubt not, will fee! and acknowledge 
the truth of it: nay may perhaps think, I have not 
treated the uhject with decent tulemmity ; but turcly 
4 man may ſpeak truth with a imiling conntenaice. 
In reality, to depreciate a book malictort!y, cor sven 
wantonly, is at leaſt a very ill-r4 tured „ff. : a. 
moroſe tnarling critic may, I beiicve, be 10 d to 
be'a bad man. 

will therefore endeavonr, in ihe remaiuing part 
of this chapter, to ex;lain the marks of this cw ac. 
ter, and to {hew whit criticitin I here intend to ob- 
viate: for I can never be underitoo!t, unleis by the 
very perions here meant. to inſinunte, that there are 
no proper judges of writing, or to endeavonr to Cx- 
clude ſrom the commonwealth of li cratufſe any of 
thoſe noble critics, to whote labours the earned 
world are ſo greatly indebted. Such were Artus le, 
Horace, and Longinus, among the ancicnts Ducier 
and Boſſu among the French, and ſome pert-ap+ a- 
mong us; who have certainly been duly authoriied to 
execute at leaſt a judicial authority in Foros Lite arts, 

But, without aſcertaining all the proper quaiifcy- 
tions of a critic, which | have touched on el:c 4 pere, 
I think I may very boldly object to the centnres of 
any one, paſt upon works whica be bath aot biwielf 

read. 
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read. Such cenſures as theſe, whether they ſpeak 
from their own guets or ſuſpicion, or from the report 
and opinion of others, may properly be faid to flan- 
der the reputation cf the book they condemn. 

Such may likewiſe be ſuſpected of — this 
character, who, without aſſigning any particularfaults, 
condemn the whole in general defamatory terms; 
ſuch as vile, dull, da—d tuff, &c. and particularly 
by the uſe of the monoſyllable Low ; a word which 
becomes the mouth of no critic who is not RiGnrT 
HoxoURABLE. 

Again, though there may be ſome faults juſtly af- 
tgncd in the work; yet, if thoſe are not in the moit 
enential parts, or if they are compenſated by greater 
brauties, it will favour rather of the malice of a flan- 
derer, than of the judgment of a true critic, to pals 
a ſevere ſentence upon the whole, merely on account 
of ſome vicious part. This is directly contrary to the 
ſentiments of Horace. 


Verum ubi plura nitent in earmine, non ego paucit 
Offender maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
za bumana para cavit natura- 


But where the beauties, more in number, ſhine, 
I am not angry, when a caſual line, 
(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows), 
A careleſs hand, or human frailty thows. 
Mr. Faancis. 


For as Martial ſays, Aliter non fit, avite, liher. 
No bock can be otherwiſe compol:d. All beauty of 
character, as well as of countenance, and indeed of 
every thing human, is to be tried in this manner. 
Cruel indeed would it be, if fuch a work as this 
hiltory, which hath emp loyed ſome thoutands of hours 
in the compoling, thould be liable to be condemned, 
becauſe ſome particular chapter, or perhaps chapters, 
muy be obnoxious to very juit and ſenſible objection , 
And yet nothing is more common than the molt rigo- 
raus tentence upon books ſupported by tuch objec- 
tions, Vaich, it they were rightly taken, (and "= 
the 
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they arc not atwars), do by no means go to the me- 
vit of the whole. In the theatre eſpecially, a fingle 
exprelion, which doth not coincide with the tatte of 
the auuicnce, or with any individual critic of that 
Z udience, is fure to be hiſted, and one tcene, winch 
thould be difapproved, would hazard the whole ptcce, 
To write within uch ſevere rules as thete, is as im- 
poflible as to live up to tome ſplenetic opinions; and, 
ive judge necording to the leniments of come cri— 
vics, and of ſome Chriſtians, no author will be ſaved 
in this world, and no man in the next, 


CHAP. II. 


The adventures which Sophia met with after her lear- 
ing Upton. 


UR kiftory, juſt before it was obliged to turn 

about, and travel backwards, had mentioned 

the departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn; 

we ſhall now therefore purſue the itteps of that lovely 

creature, and leave her unworthy lover a little longer 
to bemoan his i luck, or rather his ill conduct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 
bye roads acrois the country, they now paſſe l the de- 
vern, and had {carce got a mile from the inn, when 
the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſeveral hories 
coming after on full ſpeed This greatly alarmed her 
fears. and ſhe called to the guide to pur on as fall as 
poſſible. 

He immediately obeyed her, and away they rode a 
full gailop But the faſter they went, the fatter were 
they followed; and, as the hortes behind were ſome- 
what ſwiſter than thote before, ſo the former were at 
length overtaken : A happy circumſtance for poor 
9g0p 12; whole fears, joined to her fatigne, had al- 
mo.t overpowered her {pirits; but the was now in- 
ſtanily relieved by a female voice, that greeted her 
zu the iofreſt in mner, and with the utmoſt civility. 
This greeting, Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could recover 
her breath, with live civility, and with the higheſt 
tatistaction to hertelf, returned. 

The 
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The travellers who joined Sophia and who had gi- 
ven her ſuch tzrror. confiited, like her own company, 
of two females and a guide. The two parties pro- 
ceeded three tull mites roge ether before any one cftered 

again to open their mouths; when our heroine, ha- 
ving pretty well got the better of her fear, (hut yet 
being ſomewhat ſurpriſed that the other ſtill continued 
to attend her, as ſhe purfved no great road, and had 
already paſſed through feveral turnings), accolted the 
firange lady in a molt cbliging tore; and faid. * She 
© was very happy to find they were both travelling the 
* ſame way.“ he other, who, like a ghott, only 
wanted to be ſpoke to, readily anſwered, That the 
* happineis was entirely hers; that the was a perfect 
* liranger in that country, and was ſo overjoyed at 
* meeting a companion of ber own fex, that the had 

perhaps baen guili y Gr an imperetnence which re- 
« quired great apology, in keepin: duce with her.“ 
More civilities paficd „cu cen the! : 1 ladies: for 
Mrs tHonronr had now given place to tie fine habit of 
the ſtranger, and nad fallen into! he rear. But trough 
Sophia had great curichiry to kuow why the other 
tidy continued to travel on th rough the ſome bye- 
rouds with herielt, nay, though tlis gave her tome 
uneatinets; yet ſcar, or modeſty, or ſome other con- 
ſideration, reſtrained her from ateing the quetiion, 

T he ſtrange lady now laboured under a diiiculty, 
v hich appears almolt below the dignity of kiitory to 
mention. Her bonnet had been blown-trom her head 
not leſs than five times within the laſt mile; nor could 
lhe come at any ribbon or handberchief to tie it un- 
der her chin. When Sophia was informed of this, 
ſhe immediately tupplied her with a handkerchief for 
this purpoſe; which, while ſhe was pulling from her 
pocket, ine perhaps too much neples ed the n unage- 
ment of her borſe; for the beaſt, now unluckily ma- 
king a falle itep, fell upon his fore-levs, and threw 
his {air rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremoſt tothe ground, 
ſhe happily received not the leaſt damage; and the 
ſame circumitances, which had perhaps contributed to 
her fall, now prelerved her from contuſion ; for the 

lane 
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lane which they were then paſſing, was narrow and 
very much over-grown with trees, fo that the moon 
could here aiſord very little light, and was moreover, 
at pretent, to obſcured in a cloud, that it was almoit 
perfectly dark. By theſe nicans the young lady's mo- 
deſty, which was extremely delicate eſcaped as free 
from 1 injury as her limbs, and the was once more re- 
inſtated in her iaddle, having received no other harm 
than a little fright by her fall. 

Day-light at length appeared in its full luſtre: and 
now the two Iavies, who were riding over a common 
fide by ſide, looking ſtedfaſtly at each cther, at the 
ſame moment both their eyes became fixed; both their 
hories flopt and both, (peaking together. with equal 
joy pronounced, the one the name of S, the 
other that of Harriet 

This unexpected encounter ſurpriſed the ladies 
much more than | believe it will the figacious rea- 
der, who muſt have imagined that the ſtrange lady 
could be no other than Mrs Fitzpatrick, the couſin 
of Mits Wettern, whom we before mentioned to have 
{allied from the ian a few minutes after her. 

Jo great was the ſurprize and joy which theſe two 
confins conceived at this meeting, (tor they had for- 

erly been moſt intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt Weitern), 

trat it is impoſſible to recount half the congratula— 
tions which paſſed between them, before cither atked 
a ry natural queſtion of the other, namely, whither 
ine was going 

his at lat, however, came firlt from Mrs. Fi:z- 
patrick ; but, eaſy and natural as the queſtion may 
fe-m, Sophia ſound it Gifficult to give it a very ready 
and certain anſwer. She begged ber couſin t! nerefore 
to i1:ipend all curiofiry till they arrived at forme inn, 
* which | ſuppoſe,“ ſays the, © can hardly be fac diſ- 
tant: and believe me, Harriet. | tu pend as much 
curioſity on my ſide; for indeed | believe our aito- 
© niſhment is pretty equal.“ 

The converſation whieh paſſed bet ween theſe ladies 
on the road was, I apprehend, little worth relating ; 
and leſs certainly was that between the two waiting- 

0 women: 
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women: for they likewiſe began to bay the compli- 
ments to each other. As for the guides, they were 
debarred from the pleature of diicourte. the one being 
placed in the van, and the ocher obliged to bring up 
the rear. 

In this poſture they travelled many hours, till they 
cime into a wide and well beaten road, which, as 
they turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a very 
fair promiſing inn; where they all alighted : but fo 
fatigued was 5ophia, that, as the had fat her borfe du- 
ring the laſt five or fix miles with great difficulty, fo 
was ſhe now incapable of diſmounting from him with- 
out aſſiſtance. This the landlord, who had hold of 
her horſe, preſently p=rceivin;, offered to lift her in 
his arms from her ſaddle; and the too readily accepted 
the tender of his ſervice. Indeed fortune ſeems tv 
have retolved to put Sophia to the bluth that day, and 
the ſecond malicious attempt frcceeded better than the 
firlt; for my landlord had no Honer received the young 
laly in his arms, than his feet, which the gout had 
lately very ſeverely haaled, gave way, and down he 
tumbled ; but at the fame tinte, wich no lefs dexterity 
than gallantry, contrived to throw himſelf under his 
charming burden, fo that he ulone received any bruiſz 
trom the tall; for the great injury which happened to 
Sophia, was a violent thock given to her modeily, by 
an immoderate grin. which, at her ritiag from the 
ground, the obterved in the countenances of molt ct 
the by-{tanders, This made her faſpect what had 
really happened, and what we thall not here relate 
for the indulgence of rhote readers, who are capable of 
lanhing at the offence given to a young lady's delt- 
cc. Accidents of this kind we have never regarded 


in 4 comical light; nor will we ternple to ny. uit he 
mut have a very inadequate idea ct the modeſty of :x 
beautiful young woman, who would with to lecrifi-e:t 
to ſo paultry a ſatisfaction 75 can ere from laughter. 

This fright and ſhock, j« 11cd to the violent ſatigue 
wiuch both her mind and body kad undergone, almoſt 
overcame the excclicacomtitution of Sophia, and the 
had tcarce ftrenzth ſufficient io tetter into the inn, 
leaning on the arm of her maid, Here ſhe was no 

Vor. VIII. R tooner 
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Hr er ſeated than ſhe called for a glaſs ef water; but 
Firs Hon ur, very jodicicußy, i in my opinion, chan- 


ted it into a glaſs ot wine. 

F. Urs Fitzpatrick. hear: Yo from Mrs. Honour, that 
oh ;hia had net been in bed during the two laſt nights, 
nd obſerving her to look very pale and wan with fa- 
tive earneiily entreated her to refreſh herielf with 
tome ſecp. She was vet a ſtranger to her hiſtory, 
er ber apprehenſions; but, had ſhe known both, ſhe 
would have given the fame advice; for reſt was viſi- 
ly necefary tor her; and their long journey through 
hy-rez ds io entirely removed all danger of purtuit, 

hut the was bertelf perfectly eaty on that account. 

8 was euſily prevailed on to follow rhe covn- 
ſe} ct her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by her 
raid Mrs. Fitzpatrick lißewite offered to bear ber 
ceovf.n company, which Scyllia, with much com plai- 
j..nce, accepted. 

The miſtreſs was no ſconer in bed, than the maid 
prepared to follow her example. She began to make 
many apologies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving ber 
«lone in fo Forrid a place as an inn ; but the other 
'epped ber fhort, being as well inclined to a nap as 
kertelf, and deſired the henour of being her bedfel- 
jow. Sophin's mini agreed to give ber a ſhare of her 
bed, bot put in her claim to all the honour. So, at- 
ter many cenrt hes and compliments, to bed together 
went the Waning women, as their miſtreſſes had done 
betore + Soha 

It was u nal with my Jindlord {as indeed it is with 
the whole fraternity). to enquire particularly of all 
coachmen, footmen, poltboys. and others, into the 
names of all his gueſts; what their eſtate was, and 
where it Jay. It cannot therefore be wondered at, 
thut the mary particular circumſtances which attended 
cur travellers. and eſpecially their retiring all to ſleep 
at jo extraordinary and unuſval an hour as ten in the 
morning, thovid excite his curicfity. As ſoon there- 
fore as the guides entered the kitchen, he began tc 
examine who the ladies were, and whence they came; 
but the guides, though they faithfully related all they 
knew, gave him very little ſatist ꝛction. On the con- 


trary. 
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trary, they rather inflamed his curiciity than extiy- 
guilled it. 

This landlord had the charadler, among at l= 
neigabours, of being a very fagzicious icilow. Js 
was thought to ſee farther and d.eper 1uto tings 
than any man in the parith, the pariva kiuntelt 20: 
excepted, Perhaps his look had contributed rot . 
lietle to procure him this reputation; for there was in 
this ſoinething won derfully wile and tignilicant. elpe- 
cially when he hail a pipe in his moo; which, in- 
deed, he ſeldom was without. iti behaviour, lie- 
wife, greatly aſſiſted in promoting the opin.o! of hi; 
witdom. In his deportment he was ſolemn, if not 
ſullen ; and when he ſpoke, which was ſeldoc, he at- 
ways delivered himſelf in a flow voice; and thouglh 
his ſentences were hort, they were ſtill interruptedontn 
m iny hum's and ha's, ay, ays, and other explctive :, 
fo that though he accompanied his words sun Ct + 
tuin explanatory geſtures, ſuch as flaking vr nod din: 
the head, or pointing with bis fore finger, he gele- 
rally left his hearers to underſtand moi than e e- 
preiſed; nay, he coin nonly gave them a hint, tit le 
knew much mor? than he thought proper 0 dico. 
This laſt circumitance ulone, may, indeed, very well ac- 
count tor his character of wiſdom; furce ment are troy 
ly inclined to worluip what they Co nc: underdand. 
A grand ſecret, upon which ſeveral imnoters oa iii - 
kind have totally relied for the ſuccels of their tun... 

This polite perion, now taking his wife aflde, aiked 
her, what the thought of the ladies lately arrived?“ 
* Think of them: ad the wite, © why what thoutd 
© I think of them?” [ know,” antwered he, * what 
* I think. The guides tell range tories. One 
* pretends to be cone from Clonceiter, aud the other 
from Upton; and neither uf chem, for what 1 can 
* find, can tell whither they are going. But whac 
people ever travel acroſs the cuuitry from Upto: 
hither, e/pzciaity to London? And one of the 
maid-ſervants, beforz the aliguted :rom her horic, 
alked, if this was not the London road 2 Now £ 
have put all the ic cironiniiances together, and when 
do you think 1 kave und them out wo bet” Nas, 
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anſwered ſhe, © vou know | never pretend to gneſs 


at your Gitcoveries.— It is a gocil girl,” replied 


he, chucking her under the chin: I mult own yon 


* 


have always ſubmitted to my known iedge of theſe 
matters. Why then depend upon it; mind what 
I iay ;—depend upon it, th y are certainly ſome of 
the rebel ladies, who, they fay. travel with the 
young Chevalier; and have taken 2 round- about 
way to eſcape tae Duke's army.” 

« Huſvana,” quoth the wite, * you have certainly 
hit it; for one of them is dreſt as tine as any prin- 
ceſs; and, to be ſure, the looks for all the world 
like one, — But yet, when | conſider one thing.” 


— When you confider,' cries the landlord contemp- 
tuouily——* Come, pray let's hear what you con- 
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fider,' ——-* Why it is, anſwered the wife, that 
the is too humble to be any very great lady; for, 
while our Betty was warming the bed, the called her 
nothing but child, and my dear, and ſweetheart ; 
and, when Betty offered to pull off her thoes and 


ſtockings, ſhe would not ſuffer her, ſaying, ſhe would 


not give her the trouble.“ 
* Pugh !' anſwered the huſband, *© that is nothing, 
Doſt think, becanſe you have teen ſome great ladies 
rude and uncivil to perſous below them, that none 
of them know how to behave themſelves when they 
come before their inferiors: | think | know people 
of faſhion when I fee them I think I do Did not 
ſhe call for a glifs of water when the came in? 
Another fort ot woman would have called for a 
dram : you know they would It the be not a wo- 
man of very great quality, fell me for a tool; and, 
| believe, thole who buy me will have a bad bargain. 
Now, would woman of her quality travel without 
a footman, unleſs upon fome ſuch extraordinary oc- 
cation ?* * Nay, to be ſure, buſband,” cries the, 
you know thefe matters better than i, or molt folk.” 
{ think | do know ſomething' faid he To be 
fure,* antwered the wile, the poor little heart 
looked fo piteons when the fat down in the chair, 
L proteſt | could not help having a compaſiion for 
her, almoſt as much as if face had been a poor body. 
; * But 
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* But what's to be done, huſband? If un Fre be a re- 
bel, I ſuppoſe you intend to betrey her up to the 
court. Well, ſhe's a ſweet remrered, good. ha- 
| moured lady, be i: what the will, and | hail harcly 
refrain from cryin”, when 1 heir the is hanged or 
beheaded.” * Pouk !' anſwerct the huſband !-—- 
But as to what's to be done it is not fo eaty a matter 
to determine. I hope, before the goes away, we 
{hall have the news of a battle: for, it the Chevalier 
[ould get the better, he may gain us intereſt at 
* court, and make our fortunes without betraying; 
her Why thats true, replied the wife; aud 
* I heartily hope the will have it in her power. Cer- 
< tainly fac's a iweet good lady; it would go hor— 
| ribly againſt me to have her come to any harm.“ 
Pooh, ' cries the landlord, © women are alvays o 
tender hearted. Why you would not harbour r2- 
bels, would you ?” * No certainly,” antwere.i the 
wite; * and as for betraying her, come wiat will ont, 
nobody can blame us. It is what any bedy would 

do in our caſe.” 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we ice, 
unde ſervedly the reputation of great wiſdom among 
his neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter 
with himleif, (for he paid little attention to the op.- 
Lion of his wife), news arrived that the rebels had 

| given the Duke the flip, and had got a day's march 


_— — — 


towards London; and ſoon after arrived a famous 
; Jacobite 'ſquire. who, with great joy in his couute- 
nance, thook the landlord by the hand, ſayiag, * Alls 
* our own, boy; ten thoufand honelt Frenchmen are 
landed in Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten 
* thouſand French, my brave lad! I am going to tap 
\| * away directly. 

This news determined the opinion of the wiſe man, 
and he reſolved to make his court to the young lady, 
when ſhe aroſe; for he had now (he ſaid), diſcover - 
ed, that the was 20 other than Madam Jenny Came» - 
ron herſelf. 


CHAP. 


X 3 
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A very ſhort chapter, in which however ir a ſun, 4 
meon, a ſtar, and an angel. 


HE ſun (for he keeps very good hours at thi: 
time of the year), had been ſome time retired 
to reſt, when Sophia aroſe greatly retreſhed by her 
leep; which, ſhort as it was, rothing but her extreme 
fatigue could have occaticned ; for thengh ſhe bad 
told her maid, and perhaps herſelf too, that ſhe wa: 
perfectly eaſy when ſhe left Upton; yet it is certain 
her mind was a little affected with that malady which 
is attended with all the reitleſs ſymptoms of a ſever, and 
is perhaps the very diſtemper which phyſicians mean 
(if they mean any thing), by the fever on the ſpirits. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her bed at the ſame 
time; and, having ſummoned her maid, immediately 
drefſed herſelf. She was really a very pretty woman, 
and, had ſhe been in any other company but that of 
Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; but, 
when Mrs Honour ot her own accord attended, {for 
her miſtreſs would not ſuffer her to be waked), and 
had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. Firz- 
patrick, who had performed the office of the morn- 
ing-ſtar, and had preceded greater glories, thared 
the fate of that ſtar. and were totally eclipſed the 
moment thoſe glories ſhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
ſhe did art this inftant. We ought not therefore to 
condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole, who 
| when ſhe deſcended, after having lighted the fire, 
declared, and ratified it with an cath, that, if ever 
there was an angel upon earth, ſhe was now above 
ſtairs. | 

Sophia had acquainted her couſin with her deſign 
to go to London: and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had agreed to 
accompany her; for the arrival of her huſband at Up- 
ton had put an end o her defign of going to Bath. or 
to her aunt Weſtern. They had therefore no ſooner 
finiſhed their tea, than Sophia propoſed to ſet out, 
the moon then ſhining extcemely bright, and, as _ 


2 


: 
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froſt, the defied it; nor had ſhe any of thoſe apprehen- 
fions, which mavy young ladies would have felt at. 
travelling by night; for the had, as we have beiore 
obſerved, ſome little degree of natural courage; and 
this her preient ſeniation. which bordered ſomeu hat 
ou deſpair, greatly increaſed. Beſides, as the had 
already travelled twice with ſafety, by the light or 
the moon, the was the better emboldened to tru!t to 
it a third time. | 

The difpefition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more timo- 
rons; for though the greater terrors had conquered the 
leis, and the preſence ot her huſband had driven her 
away at ſo unſeaſonable an hour from Upton; yet, be- 
ing now arrivel at a place where the thought hericlt 
fate from his purtuit, theſe leſſer terrors of | know not 
what operated io ſtrongly, that ſhe carneltly entreated 
ber coi-fin to Ray till the next morning, and not ex- 
poſe herſelf to the dangers of travelling by night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excels, when {he 
could neither laugh nor reaton her coutin out of thele 
apprehenſions, at laſt gave way to them. Perhaps in- 
deed, had the known oft ber father's arrival at Upton, 
might have been niore difficult to have periuaded 
her; for, as to jones, (he had, 1 am atraid, no great 
Þorror at the thoughts ot being overtaken by hun; 
nay, to confels the truth, I beheve the rather withed 
than feared it; though | might honeltly enough have 
concealed this with from the reader, as it was one of 
thoſe ſecret ſpontaneous emotions of the ſoul, to which 
the reaton is often a ſtranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all that evening in their inn, they were attended b 
the landlady. who deſired to know what their lady - 
ſhips would be pleaſed to eat“ Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that ſhe raviſhed the landlady 
to the highelt degree; and that good woman, con- 
cluding th-t ſhe had attended Jenny Cameron, be- 
came in a moment a ſtaunch Jacobite, and willled 
heartily well to the young Pretender's cauſe, fr. 
the great ſweetneſs and affability, wich which the 
had been treated by his ſuppoſed miureſs. | 

The 
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Tu: two couſias * nr uo to impart to each other 
their C-ctprocal Ciirlonty, t know whit extraordiaa- 
ry accidents oa both {tis eceationed this io ftrange 
and unexpedted mecting. At lait Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
having obtained of Sopkia 4 promite of communica- 
ting lkewite in her turn, bean to relate what the 
reader, if he is deſirous to know her uidory, may 
read in the enſuiny chapter 


8 


SA. N. 
Je 57 ALS] ef Irs. Fil:patrick, 


RS, Fitzpatrick, after a ſilence of a few me- 
4 ments, fetching a decp figh, thus began: 

It is natural 10 the unh. ppy to fee! a ſecret con- 
cern in recollatting thoſe periods of their tives which 
have been mol celighttul to them. The remem- 
* brance of pait picatures affects us with a kind of ten- 
der grief. like what we ſuiter for departed friends; 
and the ideas of both may be faid to haunt our 
imaginations. 

For this reaſon, I never reflet without ſorrow on 
* thoſe davs, (the happicit far of my life). which we 
« tyent together, when both were under the care of 
* my aunt Weſtern, Alas! why are Nits Gravcairs, 
and Miis Giddy no more? You remember, I am 
« ſure, when we knew ench other by no other names. 
Indced you gave the latter appellation with too much 
cauie. 1 have ſince experienced how much I de- 
ſerved it You, my Sophia, was always my ſuperior 
in every thing, and | heartily hope you will be ſo in 
your fortune. 1 thall never forget the wile and ma- 
tronly advice you once gave me, when I lamented 
being diſappointed of a ball, though you could not 

be then fourteen years old. O my Sophy, 
how bleſt muſt have been my ſituation, when I could 
think ſuch a diſappointment a misfortune; and 
when indeed it was the greateſt I had ever known!“ 
And yet my dear Harriet.“ anſwered Sophia, © it 
was then a ſerious matter with you. Comfort your- 
ſelf therefore with thinking, chat whatever you now 

* lament 
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lament may h-reafter appear as trifling and con- 
temptible as a ball would at this time.” 

Alus, my Sophia,“ replied the other lady, vou 
youricl; will think otherwiſe of my preſent ſituation; 
tor greatly mult that tender heart be altered, if my 
misiortunes do not draw many a figh, nay, many a 
tear, from you. The knowledge of this ſhould per- 
laps deter me from relating what lam convinced 
will fo much ate you.” Here Mrs Fitzpa- 


trick ſtopt, till at the repeated entreaties of Sophia, 
the thus proceeded. 


* 


4 


Though you mult have heard much of my mar- 
riage; yet as matters may probably have been miſ- 
repreſented, 1 will fet out from the very commence- 
ment of my unfortunate ac juuintance with my pre- 
ſent huſband ; which was at Bath. toon after you 
left my aunt, and returned home to your father 

* Among the gay voung tellows, who were at this 
ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. Fit-patrick was one. He was 
handſome, degage, extremely gallant, and in his 
dreſs exceeded mot others In ſhort, my dear. if 
you was unluckily to tce him now, | could deicribe 
him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverle of every thing which he is: for he hach ruiti- 
cated himielt io long, that he is become an 4btolute 
wild irithman. But to proreed in my ſtory; the 
qualifications which he then pofſeſſed, 10 well recom- 
mended kim, that though the people of quality at 
that time lived ſeparatc from the reit of the com- 
pany, and excluded them from all their parties, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick tound means to gain admittance. It was 
perhaps no ealy matter to avoid him; tor he re- 
quired very little or no invitation; and as bein 

handſume and gentee!, he found it no very difficult 
matter to ingratiate himſelt with the ladies; fo, he 
having frequently drawn his ſword, the men did not 


care publicly to affront him. Ha it not been for 


tome inch reaton. I believe he would have been, 
foon expelled by his own 12x; for farely he had no 
ltrict titl2 to be preferred to the t.nglith geatry ; 
nor did they ſeem inclined to ſhew him any extraor- 


| dinary favour, They all abuiced him behind his 


6 back, 
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back, which might probably proceed from envy; 
for by the women he was well received, and very 
particularly diitinguiited by thein. 

* My aunt, though no per ſon of quality herielf as 
ſhe had always lived about the court, was inrotied 
in that party : tor by whatever incats you get into 
the polite circle, when you are once there, it is lut- 
ficieat merit for you that you are there This ob- 
ſervation. young as you was you could fearce a- 
void making from my aunt, who was ire. or re- 
fervel, with all people, jut as they had more or 
leis of this merit 

And this merit, I believe. it was, which princi- 
pally recommended Mr Fitzputrick to her favour. 
In which he ſo well ſucceeded. that he was always 
one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning fuch Gitlncon ; for he ſoon grew lo 
very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
ſcandal club firſt began to tale notice ot ih, aud the 
better diipoſed perions made a match between them. 
For my own part, 1 confe's, f inade no doubt but 
that his detigns were ſtrictly Lonourable, as the 
phraſe is; that is, to rob a la vi her fortune by 
way of marriage. My aunt was, | conceived, nei- 
ther young enough nor hanuſorne enough, to attract 
much wicked inclination ; but the had matrimonial 
charms in great abundauce. | 
* | was the more confirmed in this opinion from 
the extraordinary reſpect which he thewed to my- 
ſelr, trom the firſt moment of our acquaintance, 
This | underiicod as an attempt to leſſen, it potu- 
ble, that diſinclination which my intereſt might be 
ſuppoſed to give me towards the match; and | xzow 
not but in fome meaſure it had that elfect: tor as [ 
was well contented with my own fortune, and of 


all people the eat a le ro intereſted views; fo l 


could not be violently the enemy of a man with 

whoſe bet:icrionur to me l was greatly pleated; and 

the more 10, as I was the only objet of ſuch re- 

pe; for ::thavel at the farne time to many 

women of qty ithout any reipect at all, 

* Agreeable is this was to me, he oon changed it 
inte 
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into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 
more ſo, He now put on much ſoftneſs and tender- 
neſs, and languiſhed and ſighed abundantly. At 
times indeed, whether from art or nature | will not 
determine, he gave his uſual looſe to gaiety and 
mirth ; but this was always in general company, 
and with other women ; for even in a country- 
dance, when he was not my partner, he became 
grave; and put on the ſofteſt look imaginable, the 
moment he approached me. Indeed he was in all 
things ſo very particular towards me. that I mult 
have been blind not to have diſcovered it. And, 
and, and“ * And you was more pleated ſtill. my 
dear Harriet,” cries Sophia; * you need not be 
aſhamed ,* added inc fighiug : : * fr ſure there are 
irreſi:tible charms in tenderue!ts, which too many 
men are able to aFct * © Irve, aniwered her con- 


fin, + men, who in all other inſtances v ant common 


1enſe, are very \;achiave!s in the art of loviny 1 
viſa did not know an inilance. Well, {cn 
now began to be as buly with me as it had betore 
been with my aunt : and ſome good ladies did not 
ſcruple to affirm, that Mr. Fitzpatrick had an in- 
tiene with us both 

But what may ſeem aſtcriſhing; my aunt never 
ſaw, nor in the lealt 1cemed to lu! ſpet that which 
was viſible enough. [| believe, from both vur beha- 
vicurs. Gre would indeed think, that love quite 
puts out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
to greedily ſwallow the addreſſes which are made 
to them, that, like an out Fa geous g lutton, they are 
not at læiſure to oblerve what paſſes amongit o: hers 
at the fume table. This 1 have oblerved in more 
cates than my own; and this was fo irony vertifi- 
ed by my aunt, that, though ſhe citen torad us to- 
getller at her return from the pump. the lea't cant- 
ing word ot his, pretending impatience at her ab- 
ſence, effectually tmothered all iuiricion. Gre ar- 
tifice ſucceeded with her to admiration. "This was 
his treating me like a little child, and never calling 


me by any other name in her pretence, but that ot 


pretty miſs. This indeed did him ſome d:flervice 
* with 
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with vour humble ſervant; but I ſoon ſaw through 
it, ſpecially as in her abſence he behaved to me, 
a | have ſaid, in a different manner. However, it 
] was not greatly diſobliged by a conduct of which 
I ha diſcovered the detign, ſmarted very ſeverely 
for it: for my aunt really conceived me to be what 
her lover (as ſhe thought him), called me, and 
treated me, in all reſpects, as a perfect infant. To 
hy the truth, I wonder ſhe had not infitted on my 
again wearing leading-ſtrings. 

* At laſt, my lover (for ſo he w as), thought proper, 
in a molt folemn manner, to diicioſe a tecret which 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
love which he had pretended to my aunt to my ac- 
count. He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
encouragement the had given him. and made a high 
merit of the tedions hours, in which he had under- 
gone her converiation.— What tha!l I tell you, my 
dear Sophia: — Ihen I will confels the truth, I wes 
pleaſed with my man. 1 was pleaſed with my con- 
queſt. To rival my aunt delighted me; to rival ſo 
many other women charmed me. In mort, I am 
afraid, I did not behave as I thould do, even upon 
the very firſt declaration [ with I did not almott 

gi ve him poſitive encouragement before we parted, 
The Bath now talked Jondly, I might almott lay, 
reared againſt me. Several young women affected to 
{mn my acquaintance. not ſo nuch perhaps from 
2ny real taipicion, as from a deiirc oi bamniling me 
trom a company, in which I toc auch engroited their 
tavourite man. And here l cannot ont expreitir g 
my gratitude to the kinuacts intended we by Mr, 
Nath who took me one day aide, nd gave me ad- 
vice, Which fi had foilowed, I had been a happy 
woman, * Child,” fars he, © 1 am forry tc fee the 
tamiliarity which ſul{ ts bets een you and a fellew 
who 1s altogether un worchyot you, and | am atrald 
will prove your ruin. us for your old finbing 
aunt, it it was to be no injury to you, and my 
pretty Sophy Weſtern, (1 afiure you I repeat his 
words), | ſbould be heartily « glad that the fellow 
was in poſſeſſion of all that belongs to her, 1 ne- 
7 0 
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ver adviſe old women: for, if they take it into 
their heads to go to the devil, it is no more poſli- 
ble, than worth while, to keep them from him, 
Innocence, and youth, and beuuty, are worthy a 
better fate, and | would ſave them from his clutch- 
es Let me advile you therefore, dear child, never 
ſaffer this fellow to be particular with you again.“ 
Many more things he ſaid to me, which | have 
now torgotten, and indeed attended very little to 
them at that time for inclination contradieted all 
he ſaid; and beſides, could not be perſuaded, tha: 
women of quility would condeſcend to familiarity 


with ſuch a perſon as he deſeribed. 


But I am afraid, my dear, | thall tire you with 


detail of ſo many minute circumitances. 
cite therefore, imagine mg married ; 


Lo be con- 
imagine me 


with my huſband, at the teet of my aupt; and then 
imagine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a raving 
fit, and your imagination will ſvggett to you no 


more than what really happened. 


The very next day my aunt lett the place, partly 
to avoid feeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as 
much perhaps to avoid ſeeing any one elle; for, 
though l am told (he hath ſince denied every thing 
floutly, I believe the was then a little confounded at 
her diſappointment. Since that time [ have written 
to her many letters; but never conld obtain an an- 
twer, which I mutt own fits ſomewhat the heavier, 


as the herſelf was, though unefignedly, the occa- 


ſion of all my ſufferings: tor, had it not been under 
the colour of paying his adireiies to her, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick would never have tound ſufficient opportu- 
nities to have engaged my heart, which, in other 
circumitances, I till litter myleit would not have 


been an ealy conqueſt to ſuch a perſon. 


Indeed. L 


believe, I thould not have erred fo grofsly in my 
choice, it | had relied on my own judgwent; bur [ 
truſte.} totally to the opinion of others, and very 
fooliſhly took the merit of a raan tor granted, whom 
I ſaw fo univerfaily well received by the women, 
What is the reaion, my dear, that we who have un- 
1 equal to the . ileſt aud greatelt of the 


Vor. VIII. 


* other 
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* other ſex, ſo often make choice of the fillieſt fel- 
* lows for companions and favourites ? It raiſes my 
* indignation to the higheſt pitch, to reflet on the 
numbers of women of ienſe who have been undone 
* by tools Here the panſed a moment; but, Sophia 
making no anſwer, ihe proceeded as in the next chap- 
ter, 


EAA. V. 


Iu which the hiſtory of rg. Fitzpatrick is continued, 


' V E remained at Bath no longer than a fort- 
: night after our wedding: tor, as to any re- 
* conciliation with my annt, there were no hopes; 
* and of my fortune, not one farthing could be 
* tonched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
* more than two years. My huſband, therefore, was 
reſolved to ſet ont for Ireland: againſt which I re- 
* monſtrated very earnelily, and in ſiſted on a promiſe 
* which he had made me before our marriage, that 
* I ſhould never take this journey againſt my conſent; 
and indeed I never intended to conſent to it; nor 
* will any body, I believe, blame me for that reſo- 
* lution; but this, however, [| never mentioned to 
* my huſband, and petitioned only for the reprieve 
* of a month ; but he had fixed the day, and to that 
* day he obſtinately adhered. 

* The evening before our departure, as we were 
diſputing this point with great eagerneſs on both 
ſides, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
me abruptly, ſaying, he was going to the rooms. 
He was hardly out of the houſe, when I ſaw a pa- 
per lying on the floor, which, I ſuppoſe, he ha:l 
careleſsly pulled fi om his pocket, together with his 
handkerchief. This paper I took up, and, finding 
it to be a letter, I made no ſcruple to open and 
read it; and indeed I read it ſo often, that I can 
repeat it to you almoſt word for Werd. This then 
was the letter, 
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To Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick. 


SIR, 
OURS received, and am ſurpriſed you ſhonli 
uſe me in this manner, as have never icen any 
of your cath, unle% for one linſey- wooliey coat, 
and your bill now is upwards of 150 J. Conſider, 
Sir, how often you have fobbed me off with your 
being ſhortly to be married to this lady, and t'other 
lady; but 1 can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
nor will my woollen-draper take any fach in pay- 
ment. You tell me you are ſecure of having either 
the aunt or the niece, and that you might have 
married the aunt before this, whoſe jointure you 
fay is immente, but that you prefer the niece on 
account of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a 
ſool's advice for once, and marry the firſt you can 
get. You will pardon my offering my advice, 3. 
you know | ſincerely with you well. Shall draw on 
you per next poſt, in favonr of meſſieurs ſolin 
Drugget and company, at fonrtcen days, which 
doubt not your honouring, and am, 


SIR, 


* 


Your humble ſervant, 


SAM. Cosy: 


This was the letter word fer word. Gueſs, my 
dear girl, gueſs how this letter atlected m2, You 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money ! if 
every one of theſe wor.'s had been a dagger. | could 
with pleaſure have ſtahbed them into his heurt; but 
I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the occa- 
ſion. I had pretty well ſpent my tears before his re- 
turn home; but ſufficient remains of them appeared 
in my ſwollen eyes. He threw himſelf ſullenly into 
Eis chair, and for a long time we were both ſilent. 
At length in a havghty tone he ſaid. I hope, 


« Madam, your ſervants have packed up all your 
„things; for the coach will be ready by ſix in the 
% morning.“ My patience was totally ſubdued by 
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this provocation. and I anſwered, * No, Sir, there 
is a letter itill remains unpacked ; and them throw- 
ing it on the table, I fell to ubraiding him with 
the molt bitter language | could invent. 

Whether guilt, or ſhame, or prudence, reſtrained 
him, I cannot fay ; but, though he is the moſt paſ- 
ſionate of men, he exerted no rage on this occaſion. 
He endeavoured on the contrary to pacify me by the 
moſt gentle means. He ſwore the phraſe in the let - 
ter to which I prircipally objected was not his, nor 
had he ever written any ſuch. He owned indeed 
the having mentioned his marriage, and that preſe- 
rence waich he had given to myſelf, but denied with 
many oaths the having aligned any ſuch reaſon. 
and he excuſed the having mentioned any ſuch mat- 
ter at all, en account of the {traits he was in for 
mo.cy, arinng, he faid, from his having too lon 
neglected his c'lare in Ireland And this, he fate, 
which he could not bear to diſcover to me, was the 
only reaſon of his having ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on 
Gur jaurney. He then uſed ſeveral very endearing 
expreſſions, and concluded by a very fond careſs, 
and many violent proteſtations of love. 

* There was one circumſlance, which, though he 
did net appeal ro it, had much weight with me in, 
Lis favour, and that was the word joirture in the 
tavior's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 
married. and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew. 
As I imagined therefore, that the fellow muſt have 
inſerted this of his own head, or from hearſay, I 
perſuaded myſelf he might have ventured likewiſe 
on that odious line on no better authority. What 
reaſoning was this. my dear? was | not an advocate 
rather than a judge - But why do | mention ſuch 
a circumſtance as this. or appeal to it for the juſti- 
fication of my forgiveneſs ?—In ſhort, had he been 
guilty of twenty times as much, halt the tenderneſs 
and fondneſs which he uſed, would have prevailed 
on me to have forgiven him. I now made no far- 
ther objections to our ſetting out, which we did 
the next morning, and, in a little more than a week, 
arrived at the feat of Air. Fitzpatrick, 
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* Your curioſity will excuſe e from relating any 
occurrences which paſt during our journey: for it 
would indeed be highly diſagreeable to travel it o- 
ver again, and no leſs ſo to you to travel it over 
with me. 
© This ſeat then is an ancient manſion-houſe: if I 
was in one of thoſe merry humours, in which you 
have ſo often ſeen me, I could deſcribe it to you ri- 
diculouſiy enough. It looked as if it had been for- 
merly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was room 
enough, and not the leſs room on account of tke 
ſurniture: for indeed there was very little in it. An 
old woman, who ſeemed cocval with the building, 
and greatly reſembled her whom Chamont mentions 
in the Orphan, received us at the gate, and in a 
howl ſcarce human, and to me unintelligible, wel- 
comed her maſter home. In ſhort, the whole tccne 
* was fo gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my 
* ſpirits into the loweſt dejection; which my huſband 
* diſcerning, inſtead: of relieving, increaſed by two 
or three malicious obſervations. ©* There are good 
% houſes, Madam,” ſays he, as you find, in other 
«© places beſides England; but perhaps you had ra- 
© ther be in a dirty lodgings at Bath.” 
* Happy, my dear, is the woman, who in any ſtate 
of lite, hath a cheerful good-natured companion to 
ſupport and comfort her; but why do I reſlect on 
happy ſituations only to aggravate my own mifer y ! 
my companion, far from clearing up the gloom ot 
ſolitude, ſoon convinced me, that I muſt have been 
wretched with him in any place, and in any condi- 
tion. In a word, he was a {urly fellow, a character 
perhaps you have never ſeen : for indeed uo woman 
ever fees it exemplified, but in a father, a brother, 
or a huſhand; and, though you have a father, he is 
not of that character. I his ſurly fellow had for- 
merly appeared to me the very reverſe, and ſo he did 
fill to every other perſon. Good heaven! how is 
it poſſible for a man to maintain a conſtant lie in 
his appearance abroad and in company, and to con- 
tent himſelf with thewing diſagreeable truth o:.'- 
at home? Here, my dear, they make themſel es 
3 e amends 
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amends for the une:«'y reſtraint which they put on 
their tempers in the world ; for I have obſerved the 
more merry, and gay, and good-humoured my 
huſband hath at any time been in company, the 
more fullen and morc{: he was ſure to become at 
our next private meeting. How ſhall I deſcribe his 
barbarity ? To my fondneſs he was cold and inſen- 
ſible. My little comical ways, which you, my So- 
phy, and which others hare called ſo agreeable, he 
treated with contempt. In my moſt ſerious moments 
he ſung and whiltled ; and, whenever 1 was tho- 
roughly dejected and miſerable, he was angry and 
abuſed me: for though he was never pleaſed with 
my good humour, nor aſcribed it to my ſatisſaction 
in him; yet my low ſpirits always offended him, 
and thoſe he id puted to my repentance of having 
(as he ſaid), married an iriſhman. 

Lou will eaſily conceive, my dear Graveairs ; (1 
aſk your pardon, I really forgot myſelt), that when 
a woman makes an imprudent match in the ſenſe 
of the world; that is, when the is rot an arrant 
proſtitute to pecuniary intereſt, the muit neceffarily 
have ſome waclination and affection for her man. 
You will as eafily believe that this affection may 
poſſibly be leffened. nay, | do aſſure you, contempt 
will wholly eradicate it. This contempt I now 
began to entertain for my huſband, whom I now 
diicovered to be | mutt uſe the expreſſion — an 
arrant blockhead Perhaps you will wonder | did 
not make this Ciicuvery long before; but women 
will luggeit a thouſand excuies to themielves for 
the ſelly of thoie they like: befides. give me leave 
to tell you. it requires a moſt penetrating eye to 
diſcern a fool through the diſguiſes of gaiety and 


good - breeding. 


* It will be ealily imagined, that when I once de- 

ſpiſeu wy huſband, as | contels to you | ſoon did, 
{ muit conſequently difthke his company: and in- 

deed 1 had the happineis cf being very little trou- 
bled with it; for our houte was now molt elegantly 
furry thed, our cellars well ttocked, and dogs and 
horites provided in great abundance, As my gen- 
* tleman 
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* tleman therefore entertained his neighbours with 
great hoſpitality ; ſo his neighbours reſorted to him 
with great alacrity; and ſports and drinking con- 
ſumed ſo nuch of his time, that a ſmall part of his 
converſation, that is to ſay, of his ill- humour, fell 
to my ſhare. 
Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
eaſily have avoided all other diſagreeable company ; 
but alas! I was confined to fome which conſtantly 
tormented me; and the more, as I ſaw no proſpect 
of being relieved from them. Theſe companions 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued, 
and in a manner haunted me night and day. In 
this ſituation I paſt through a ſcene, the horrors of 
which can neither be painted nor imagined. Think, 
my dear, figure, if you can, to yourſelf what I 
muſt have undergone. I became a mother by the 
man | ſcorned, hated, and deteſted. 1 went through 
all the agonies and mileries of a lying-in, (ten times 
more painful in ſuch a circumſtance, than the worſt 
labour can be, when one endures it for a man one 
loves), in a deſert, or rather indeed a fcene of riot 
and revel. without a friend, without a companion, 
or without any of thole agreeable circumitances, 
which often alleviate, and. perhaps, ſometimes more 


than compentate the lufferings of our tex at that 
ſeaion.” 
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CHAP. VL x; 
In which the miſtake of the landlord throws Sophia in- 


to a dreadful conſternation, 


M Fitzpatrick was proceeding in her narra- 


tive, when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance 

ot dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia tor the 

misfortunes of her friend hav raiſed her anxiety, and 

lett her no appetite, but what Mrs. titzpatrick was 
to ſatisfy by her relation. | 

he landlord now attended with a plate under his 

arm, and with the tame reipect in his ng 

. an 
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and addreſs which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and fix. 

The married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her own 
misfortunes than was her coulin : for the former eat 
very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly ſwal- 
low a morſel. Sophia likewiſe ſhewed more concern 
and ſorrow in her countenance than appeared in the 
cther lady ; who, having obſerved theſe ſymptoms 
in her friend, begged her to be comforted, ſaying, 
Perhaps all may yet end better than either you or [ 
expect. 

Our landlord thought he had now an opportunity 
to open his mouth, and was reſolved not to omit it. 
I am ſorry, Madam, cries he, that your Ladyſhip 
can't eat; for to be ſure you muſt be hungry after 
* ſo long faſting. I hope your Ladyſhip is not un- 
* eaſy at any thing; for, as madam there ſays, all 
* may end better than any body expects. A gentle- 
man who was here juſt now brought excellent news; 
* and perhaps ſome tolks, who have given other folks 
* the flip, may get to London before they are over- 
taken; and, if they do, I make no doubt, but they 
* will find people who will be very ready to receive 
* them.” 

All perſons, under the apprehenſion of danger, 
convert whatever they ſee and hear into the objects 
of that apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded from the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe was 
known and purſued by her tather. She was now 
ſtruck with the utmoſt conſternation, and for a few 
minutes deprived of the power ci ſpeech ; which the 
no ſooner recovered, than ſhe deſired the landlord to 
ſend his ſervants out of the room, and then, addreſ- 
ſing herielf to him, ſaid; * I perceive, Sir, you know 
* who we are; but I beſeech you ;—nay, I am con- 
* vinced, if you have any compaſſion or goodueſs, 
* you will not betray us. 

* I betray your Ladyſhip!' quoth the landlord ; 
no; (and then he ſwore ſeveral very hearty oaths); 
] would ſooner be cut into ten thouſand pieces. [ 
hate all treachery. I! I never hetrayed any one in 
my lite yet, and I am ſure I ſhall not begin * 
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ſo ſweet a lady as vour ladyſhip. All the world 
would very much blame me if I ſhould, fince it 
will be in your ladyſhip's power ſo ſhortly to reward 
me. My wife cau witneſs for me, I knew your 
ladyſhip the moment you came into the houſe: 1 
ſaid it was your honour, before I lifted you from 
your horſe, and I ſhall carry the bruiſes | got in 
your ladylhip's ſervice to the grave; but what ſig- 
nified that, as long as I ſaved your ladyſhip. To 
be ſure ſome people this morning would have 
thought of getting a reward; but no ſuch thought 
ever entered into my head. I would ſooner itarve 
than take any reward for betraying your ladythip.” 
* | promile you, Sir,” ſays Sophia, if it be ever 
in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 
* your generoſity.” 

* Alack a-day, Madam !* anſwered the landlord, 
in your ladyſhip's power! heaven put it as much 
into your will. | am only afraid your honour will 
forget ſu:h a poor man as an ipkeeper; but if 
your ladyſhip ſhonld not, I hope yon will remem- 
ber what reward I refuted —- refuſed ! that is, I 
would have refuſed, and to be ſure it may be called 
refuting; for I might have had it certainly; and to 
be ſure you might have been in ſome houſes; — but 
for my part, would not methinks tor the world have 
your ladythip wrong me ſo much, as to imagine 1 
ever thonght of betraying you, even before | heard 
the good news.” | 

hat news pray?” fays Sophia, ſomething ea- 
gerly. 

* Hath not your ladyſhip heard it then?“ cries the 
tandiord, © nay, like enough: for I heard it only 
© a few minutes ago; and if I had never heard it, 
may the devil fly away with me this inſtant, if I 
* would have betrayed your honour; no, if | would, 
may I'—Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadful im- 
precations, which Sophia at laſt interrupted, and 
begged to know what he meant by the news. —He 
was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Honour came run- 
ning into the room, all pale and breathl-is, and 
cried out, Madam, we are all undone, all ruined,” 
they 
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they are come, they are come theſe words almoit 
froze up the blood of Sophia; but Mrs Fitzpatrick 
aſbed tioronr who were come '—* Who: aniwered 
ne. uh) the French; ſeveral hundred thouſands 
* of them are landed, and we ſhall be ali murdered 
© and raviſhed.” 

As a miler, who hath in ſome well-built city a 
cottage value twenty ſhillings, when at a diſtance he 
is alarmed with the neus «cf a fire. turns pale and 
trembles at his lo:s; but when he finds the beautiful 
palaces only are burnt, and his own cottage remains 
fate, he comes inſtantly ro himſelf and ſmiles at his 
good fortunes or as (for we diflike ſomething iu 
the former fimile) the tender mother, when terribed 
with the appre hen ſion that her darling boy is drownc:!, 
is ſtruck ſenſeleſs and almoſt dead with conſternation; 
but when ſhe is told that little maſter is ſafe, and the 
Victory only with twelve hundred brave men gore 
to the bottom, life and ſenſe again return, matern:| 
fondneſs enjoys the ſudden relief from all its fears, 
and the general benevolence which at another tire 
would hare deeply felt the dreadtul cataſtrophe, lies 
faſt aſleep in her mind. 

So Sophia, than whom none was more capable ot 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, 
found ſuch immediate ſatisfa&ion from the relief of 
thoſe terrcrs ſhe had of being overtaken by her father, 
that the arrival of the French ſcarce made any im- 
prefſion on her. She gently chid her mail for the 
fright into which ſhe had thrown her; and {aid, * ſhe 
* was glad it was no worle, tor that ſhe had feared 
* ſomebody elſe was come 

* Ay, ay.” quoth the landlord ſmiling, *© her lady- 
* ſhip knows better things: the knows the French 
are our very beſt friends, and come over hither on- 
ly for our good They are the people who are to 
* make old England flourith again I warrant her 
* honour thought the duke was coming ; and that 
* was enough to put her into a fright. I was geing 
to tell your ladythip the news — His honour's ma- 


* jelty, heaven bleſs him, hath given the duke the 
* flip; and is marching as faſt as he can to Lond. 
* and 
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and ten thouſand French are landed to join him un 
* the road.” 

Sophia was not greatly pleaſed with this news, 
nor with the gentleman who related it; but as ſhe 
{till imagined he knew her (for (he could not poſſibly 
have any ſuſpicion of the real truth) the durſt not 
ſhew any diflike. And now the landlord, having re- 
moved the cloth from the table, withdrew ; but at his 
departure frequently repeated his hopes of being re- 
membered hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy under the 
ſuppoſition of being known at this houſe , for ſhe 
ſtill applied to herſelf many things which the landlord 
had addreſſ::1 to Jenny Cameron; the therefore or- 
dered her maid to pump out of him by what means 
he had become acquainted with her perſon, and who 
had offered him the reward for betraying her; ſhe 
likewile ordered the horſes to be in readineſs by four 
in the morning, at which hour Mrs. Fitzpatrick pro- 
miſed to bear her company; and then compoſing 
herſelf as well as ſhe could, ſhe defired that lady to 
continue her tory, 


CHAP. VIL 
In which Mrs. Fitzpatrick concludes her Eiftory. 


HILE Mrs. Honour, in purſuance of the com- 
mands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par- 
take of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation. 
* Moſt of the officers who were quartered at a 
* town in our neighbonrhood were of my huſband's 
* acquaintance. Among theſe was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty ſort of a man, and who was married to 
* a woman ſo agreeable hoth in her temper and con- 
« verfation, that from our firſt knowing each other, 
* which was ſoon after my lying-in, we were almoſt 
* inſeparable companions ; for I had the good for- 
tune to make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 


A. The 
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© The lieutenant, who was neither a fot nor a 
ſportſman, was trequently of our parties; indeed 
he was very little with my hniband, and no more 
than good breeding conſtrained him to be, as he 
lived almoſt conſtantly at our houte My huſband 
often expreſſed much diſſatisfaction at the licutenant's 
preferring my company to his; he was very angry 
with me on that account, and gave me many a hear- 


ty curle for drawing away his companions ; faying, 
© [ ought to be d—ned tor having ſpoiled one ot the 
« prettieſt fellows in the world, by making a milk- 
«© ſop of him." 
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* You will be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my huſband. arofe from 
my depriving him ot a companion : for the lieute- 
nant was not a perſon with whoſe ſociety a fool 
could be pleaſed; and it | ſhou!d admit the poſſibility 
of this, ſo little right had my huſband to place the 
loſs of his companion to me, that I am convinced 
it was my converlation alone which induced him 
ever to come to the houſe. No, child, it was envy, 
the worlt and molt rancorous kind of envy, the 
envy of ſuperiority of underſtanding. The wretch 
could not bear to tee my converſation preferred to 
his, by a man of whom he could not entertain rhe 
lealt jealouſy, O my dear Sophy, you are a woman 
of ſenſe; it you marry a inan, as is molt probable 
you will, of leſs capacity than yourſelf, make tre- 
quent trials of his temper before marriage, and tee 
whether he can bea to ſubmit to ſuch a ſuperiori- 
ty.—Promiie me, Sophy, you will take this advice; 
for you will hereafter find its importance.” It is ver 
likely 1 ſhall never marry at all,” anſwered Sophia; 
[ think, at leaſt, I ſhall never marry a man in whoſe 
underſtanding I ſee any defects before marriage; 
and I promiſe you I would rather give up my own, 
than fee any ſuch afterwards. “ Give up your un- 
derſtanding!' replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick, O fie, 
child, I will not believe ſo meanly of you. Every 
thing elſe | might myſelf be brought to give up; 
but never this. Nature would not have allotted 
this ſuperiority to the wile in ſo many inſtances, if 
2 * the 
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the had intended we ſhould all of us have ſurren- 
dered it to the huſband. This indeed men of ſente 
never expect of us; of which the lientenant I have 
juſt mentioned was one notable example, for though 
he had a very good underſtanding, he always ac- 
knowledged (as was really true) that his wife had 
a better. And this, perhaps, was one reaſon of 
the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

* Before he would be ſo governed by a wife, he ſaid. 
eſpecially ſuch an ugly b--- (for indeed ſhe was not 
a regular beauty, but very agreeable and extremely 
gentee]) he would fee all the women upon earth at 
the devil, which was a very ulual phrafe with him. 
He ſaid, he wondered what I could fee in her to be 
ſo charmed with her company ; ſince this woman, 
ſays he, hath come among us, there is an end of 
your beloved reading, which you pretended to like 
ſo much, that you could not afford time to return 
the viſits of the ladies, in this country; and I mult 
confeſs I had been guilty of a little rudeneſs this 
way; for the ladies there are at leaſt no better than 
the mere country ladies here; and I think I need 
make no other excuſe to you for decliuing any inti- 
macy with them. 

* This correſpondence however continued a whole 
year, even all the while the lieutenant was quar- 
tered in that town; for which | was contented to 
pay the tax of being conſtantly abuied in the man- 
ner above mentioned by my huſband ; I mean when 
he was at home: for he was frequently abſent a 
month at a time at Dublin, and once made a journey 
ot two months to London; in all which journies 1 
thought it a very fiugular happineſs that he never 
once deſired my company; nay, by his frequent 
cenſures on men who could not travel, as he phraſed 
it, without a wife tied up to their tail he ſufhciently 
intimated, that had [ been never fo defirous of ac- 
companying him, my withes would have been in 
vain ; but heaven knows, tuch wilhes were very tar 
from my thoughts. 

* At length my friend was removed from me, 
and | was again left to my ſolitude, to the tor- 
Vor. VIII. T * menting 
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nting converſation with my own refletions, and 
to — to books for my only comfort. I now 
read almoſt all day long.— How many books do 
you think I read in three months? I caſt gueſs 
indeed couſin, anſwered Sophia.“ Perhaps half a 
icore? Half a tcore ! halt a thouſand, child,” an- 


ſwered the other. I read a good deat i in Daniel's 


Engliſu hilory of France: a great deal in Plu- 
tarch's Lives; the Atalantas ; Pope” s Homer; Dry- 
den's Plays; Chiilingworth; the Counteſs D'Ancis, 
and Locke's Human Underianding. 
* During this interval I wrote three very ſupplicat- 
ing, and, [ thought, moving letters to my aunt ; 
ut as | received no anſwer to any of them, my dit. 
d:in would not ſuffer me to continue my applica- 
tion Here the opt, and looking earneſtly at So- 


* 


nia, ſaid, * Nethinks, my dear, I read ſometbing 1 in 


your eyes which reproaches me of neglect in ano- 
ther place, where | ſhould have met with a kinder 
return,“ indeed, 1 ar Harriet,” anfwered Sophia, 
your ſtory is an apology for any neglect; but indee: 
I feel that I kave been guilty of a Temiſſneſs, with- 
cut ſo good an excute.-- Yet, pray proceed; for [ 
long, though I tremble, to hear the end.” 

Thus then Mrs Fitzpatrick reſumed her narrative, 
My huſband now took a ſecond journey to England. 
v here he continued upwards of three months, Qur- 
ing the greater part of this time, I led a life which 
nothing but having led a worie, could make me 
think tolerable : for perfect ſolitude can never be re- 
conciled to a ſocial mind, like mine, but when it re- 
lieves yon from the company of thote you hate. 
What added to my vretchedneſs, was the loſs of 
my little infant: not that I pretend to have had for 
it that extravagant tenderneſs of which I believe [ 
might have been capable under other circumſtances; 
but i refolved in every inſtance, todiſcharge tke duty 
of the tenderelt mother; and this care prevented m: 
from feeling the weight of that, heavieſt of all 


things, when it can be at all ſaid to lie heavy on 
our hands. 


Thad 
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© I had ſpent full ten weeks almoſt entirely by my- 
« ſelf, having ſeen nobody all that time, except my 
* ſervants and a very ſew viſicors, when a young lady, 
© a relation to my hv{band, came from a diſtant part 
of Ireland to viſit me. She had flaid once before a 
« week at my houle, and then | gave her a preiling 
invitation to return; tor ſhe was a very agr eeable 
* woman, and had improved good natural parts by a 
© proper education. Indeed the was to me à mot wel- 
come gueſt, 

* A tew days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
very low {pirits, without enquiring the caute, Which 
* indeed ſhe very well knew, the young lady fell 10 
compaſſionating my cafe. She iaid, Though po- 
** litenels had prevented me from complaining to my 
% huſband's relations of his behaviour; yet they all 
« Mere very ſenſible of it, and felt great concern upon 
* that account; but none more than herſelt:“ And at- 
ter ſome more genera! Ciicourie on this head, which 
© ] own | could not forbear countenn aeing; at lalt, 
* after much previous precaution, and enjoined on- 
« cealment, ſhe communicuted to we, as a pretound 
ſecret— that my hand kept a. iftre's. 

* You will ceitainly imagine, I I. 


this news 
© with the utmoit inientibiln y- Upon my word, if 
« you do, your imagination will m flea l vou. Con- 
* tempt had not ſo kept don MY aH, my nuſbund, 
s but that hatred role again ou tui, occntion. What 
* can be the reaſon ct iis? Are we 1 arominably 
* felaſk, that we cin be concerned at ochers having 
poſſeſſion even of Wat we Ccolpic? ur are we not 
rather avominably vain, vl is not this the greateit 
injury done to our vauity? Whit think you S0- 
Phia? : 

* 1 don't know, indeed, anſwered Sophia, © I have 
never troubled mytclt with any of tele deep con- 
templations; Unt | think the lady did very ill 

* Communicating to you ſuch a ſectet. 

And yet, ny deut, this conduct is natural,” replied 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; and when you have ſeen andere. id 
as much as myt«e!;, „ou will acknowledge it to be 10. 

I ara4orry to hear it is natural,” returned Soph:az 
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for I want neither reading nor experience to con- 
vince me, that it is very diikonou able and ve rv i!] 
natured ; nay, it is ſurely as ill-bred to tell a hu 
band or wite of the faults of each of iior, ws to 21: 
them of their oon 
* Well,” continued Mrs. F.tzpatirice, my hutbkund 
at laſt returned; : and, if F am thorcughiz acquaiur- 
ed with my own therchts, [ hated him now mor. 
than ever ; but 1 d. ſpiled him rather leſs: for cer- 
tainly n nothing o much weakens Our COnten jt, as 
an injury Cone to our pride or Cur vanity. 
He now +Tumed a carriage to me, ſo very ditfer- 
ent trom what he had lately worn, and fo nearly 
ret::tablinz his behaviour the firſt week of our mar- 
riage, has, had i now any park of love remaining, 
hen might, poſſibly, have rekind!2d my fondneis for 
him. But, though aatr2d may ſucceed to contempt, 
and may perhaps get the better of it, love, I be- 
lieve, cannct. The truth is, the paſſion of love is 
too reſtleſs to remain contented, without the grati- 
fication which it receives from its object: and one 
can no more be inclined ro love without loving, than 
we can have eyes without ſeeing When a huſband, 
thercfor., ceates to be the object of this pathon, i! is 
mot! probable ſome other man — I tay, my deer, 
it your huſband grows indifferent to you if you 
once come to deipiſe him — I ſay, that is.—if 
you have the paſſion of love in ygou—Lud! 1 have 
hewildered miyielf o, - but one is apt, ia theſe ab- 
tracted conli.leratons, to lole the concatenation of 
BORED as Nr. Locke ſays. In thorr, the truth 
iS—- in ſhort. | ſearce know what it is; but, as 1 
Was laying, my huſhand returucd, and his behavi- 
our, at firſt, gr: eatly furprited we; but he ſoon ac- 
quainted me with the move, and taught me to ac- 
count tor it. In a word, then. he had {pent and 
loſt all the ready money of my fortune; and. as he 
cuuld mortgage his own elitate no deeper, he was 
now defirons to fupply himſelf with cath for his ex- 
travacance, by felling a little eſtate of mine, which 
he could uot do without By ailulance; and, to ob- 
s taln 
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tain this favour was the whole and ſole motive cf 
all the ſondne:s which he now put con. 
With this [ pecremptori!y refuled to comply 1 
told him. as L told hin truly. that, had 1 b 
poiſeicd of the Indies at our firit marriage, he 
might have commanded it ail: ior it had been a 
conitant maxim with me, that. where a woman ditpo- 
ſes of her heart, ſhe thonld alwavs depoſit her for- 
tune; but as he ha beea fo kind, lon 5 ago, to re- 
ſtore the ſormer into my poileion, I was reiolve4 
likewiſe to retain what lictle remained of the latter. 
{ wiil not deſcribe to vou the peſſian into which 
theie words, and the refolate air in Which they were 
pi a threw him: nor will | troavle you with the 
v hole icene which — Jed between us. Out came. 
you may de well aTured, the rory of the miltrets ; 
and out it did co: 12, with all the embell: laments 
which anger and diftdain could henow upon it. 
„r. Fitzpatrick icemed a little thundlzritruck 
with this, and more. coniuled than | Lad icta him; 
though his ideas art always cenfuſed enough, Heaven 
knows He did not. however, endeavn::: to excul. 
pate himielf; but tcos a method which alu. od 
equally confounced my. What was this but recr?- 
min tion! He alie%:4 to be izalous ;—he may, tor 
ought [| know, Le inclined endugh to ares ; 
his natural temper: nay, he mutt bare had it from 
nature, or the devil mu.t have pur it into his head; 
tor | dety all the world to cal a juit afpertion ct. 
my character: lay, the mail ſcandalous tongues 
have never dared ceaiure my reputation. My fame, 
[ thank Heaven, hath been always as ſpotleſs u. 
my life; and let {aithoo itielf accuſe that, if i: 
Care. No, my dear Graveuirs, however provoke, 
however ill-treated, however injured in my love. 
hart firnly reiolved never to give the leaſt roo 
for cenſure on this account — And yet. my dear, 
there are ſome people ſo malicious, ſome tongues 
io venomous, that no innocence can eſcape them. 
The moſt undeſigt 1 word, the molt accidentz! 
look, the leati familiarity, the moſt ina cent ire 
dom, will be miſconſtrued, aud muguiticd into & 
T 3 © know 
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know not what, by ſome people. But l deſpiſe, my 
dear Graveairs, I deſpiſe all fach flander. No ſuch 
malice, I affure you, ever gave me an uneaſy mo- 
meat. No, no, I promiſe you I am above all that — 
But where was 1? O let me ſee; I told you my huſ- 
band was jealous —And of whom pray ?— Why ct 
whom but the lientenant I mentioned to you be- 
fore? He was obliged to refort above a year and 
more back, to ud any object for this unacconnta- 
ble paſſion, if indeed he really felt any ſuch, and 
was not an arrant counterfeit, in order to abuſe . 
gut [ have tired you already with too many par- 
ticulars ; I will now bring my ſtory to a very ſpee- 
dy concluſion. In ſhort, then, after many ſcenes 
very unworthy to be repeated, in which my couſin 
engaged fo heartily on my fide, that Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick at laſt turned her out of doors; when he found 
was neither to be feothed nor bullied into com- 
pliance. he took a very violent method indeed. Per- 
haps you will conclude he beat me; but this, tho” 
he hath approached very near to it, he never ac- 
tually did. He confined me to my room, without 
ſuffering me to have either pen, ink, paper, or 
book: and a ſervant every day made my bed, and 
brought me my food 
When I had remained a week under this l on- 
ment he made men vilit, and, with the voice of a 
ſchoolmalter. or, what is often much the ſame, ? 
a tyrant, aſked me. It | would yet comply?” I 
anſwered very ftontly, * That | would die firſt” 
Then fo you ſhall and be d—ned.” cries he: : * for 
* you fhall never go alive out of this room.” 
* Here | remained a fortnight longer; and, to ſay 
* the truth my conſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, and 1 
began to think of ſubmiſſion; when one day, i in the 
ab:ence of my huſband, v. ho was gone abroad for 
ſome ſhort time. by the greateſt — fortune in 
the world, an accident happened — I — at a 
time when | began to give way to the utmoſt deſpair 
—— every thing would be excuſable at ſuch a time 
-— at that very time | received -—- But it would 
take up an hour to tell you all particulars.— In one 
word, 
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word, then, (for I will not tire you with cirenm- 
ſtances), gold, the common key to all padlochs, 
opened my door, and ſet me at liberty. 

© I now made haſte to Dublin, where [ immedi- 
ately procured a paſſage to England; and was pro- 
cceding to Bath. in order to throw mytelt into the 


protection of my aunt, or ol your father, or of any 
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relation who would afford it me. My huſband over- 
took me laſt night at the inn where | lay, and 
which you left a few minutes before me; but I had 


the good luck to eſcape him, and to follow you. 


And thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory: a tragical 
one, I am ſure, it is to myſelf; but, perhaps, I 
onzht rather to apologize to you for its dullne{s.” 
Sophia heaved a deep ſigh, and anſwered, * In- 
deed, Harriet, I pity you from my foul !—But 
what could you expet? Why, why, would you 
marry an Irifaman *” 

* Upon my word,“ replied her couſin, © your cen- 
ſure is unjuſt. There are, among the Iriſh, men 
f as much worth and honour, as any among the 
Ungliſh: nay, to ſpeak the truth. generoſity ot ſpi- 
rit is rather more common among them. I have 
known ſome examples there too of good huſbands ; 
and, | believe theſe are not very plenty in England, 
Alk me, rather, what I could expect when I mar- 
ried a fool; and I will tell you a folemn truth; 1 
did not know him to be ſo.— Can no man,” ſaid 


Sophia in a very low and altered voice, * do you 
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think, make a bad huſband, who is not a tool :“ 
That,” anſwered the other, is too general a ne- 
gative ; but none, I believe, ſo likely as a fool to 
prove fo. Among my acquaintance, the ſillieſt fel- 
lows are the worlt huſbands; and [ will venture to 
aſſert. as a fact, that a man of ſenſe rarely behaves 
very ill to a wite, who deſerves very well.” 
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Ar. VI 


A dreadſul alarm in ile inn, with the arrival of an uns, 
expected friend 5f rirs Fitzpatrice. 


OPHI V now. at the deohre of her couſin, related 
C not what flows, bat what hath gone b=tore 
in this hiſtory: for which reaion the reader will, | tup- 
pole, excuſe me. ior not repeating it over again. 

One remark however, | cannot for bear making on 
ker narrative, namely, that ihe made no more mention 
of Jones, fro:n the beginuing to the end. than if there 
had been no ſuch per ſon alive, [his L will neither 
endeavour to account for. nor to excute. Indeed. if 
this may be called a kind of dithonetty, it ſeems the 
more inexcuſable. ſrem the apparent openneis and 
explicit ſincerity of the other dy- gut fo it was, 

Juſt as Sophia arrived at the concluſion of her ſtory, 
there arrived in the room «here the two ladies were 
fitting a noiſe, not nlike in londuefs, to that of a 
pack of hounds jull let cut from their kennel; ror, in 
{krillnefs, to cats, when caterwauling; or, to fcreech- 
owls; or, indeed, more like (tor what animal can re- 
ſembie a human voice to thoſe ſounds, which, 
the pleaſant manſiors of that gate, which ſcems to _ 
rive its name from a duplicity of tongues. ſue from 
the mouths. and ſometimes trom the noltrils ot thoſe 
fair river-nymphs. ycleped ct old the Nuades; in the 
Var tongue tranfjated oylter wenches: for when, 
wm ef the actent libations ot milk, and honey, and 
oil. the rich diſtillation from the juniper-berry, or per- 
haus trom malt, bath, by the early devotion of their 
votaries, been poured forth in great abundance, ſhould 
any dating tong ue with unhellowed licenſe prophane; 
5 e. depreciate the delicate fat Milton oyiter, the 
plaice ſound and firm, the flounder as much alive as 
when in the water the ſhrimp as big as a prawn, the 
fi e cod alive but a few hours ago. or any other of the 
various treaſures, which thoſe water-deities, who fiſh 
the tea and rivers, have cemmitted to the care of the 
nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their immortal 
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voices, and the prophane wretch is ſlruck deaf for his 
impiety, 

Such was the noiſe, which now burſt from one of 
the rooms below; and foon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearer 
and nearer, till, having aſcended by degrees up ſtairs, 
it at laſt entered the apartment where the ladies were, 
in mort, to drop all metaphor and figure, Mrs. Ho- 
nour, having ſcolded violently below ttairs, and con- 
tiaued the ſame all the way np, came in to her miſ- 
treſs in a molt outrageous paſſion, crying out, © What 
* doth your lady{hip think? Would you imagine, 
that this impudent villain, the matter of this houſe, 
hath had the impudence to tell me, nay, to ſtand it 
out to my face, that your ladyſhip is that naity, 
ſtinking wh—re, (Jenny Cameron they call her), 
that runs about the country with the pretender ? 
Nay, the lying, ſaucy villain, had the aſſurance to 
tell me, that your lady{hip had owned yourſelf to 
be ſo: but | have clawed the raſcal: I have left the 
marks of my nails in his impudent face. My lady!” 
favs l, you fancy ſcoundrel: my lady is meat for no 
pretenders. She is 2 young lady of as good fathion, 
and family, and fortune, as any in Somerſetthire, 
Did you never hear of the great '{quire Weſtern, 
ſirrah ? She is his only daughter; the is, — and 
heireſs to all. his great eitate. My lady to be called 
a naity Scotch hre by ſuch a varlet— Co be ture, 
| with 1 had knocked his brains out with the punch 
bowl.“ 

The principal uneaſineſs with which Sophia was 
aſſocted on this occaſion, Honour had herſelf cauſed, 
by havir in her paſſion diſcovered whe the was. Hows 
ever, as this miltake of the jindicre inthciently ac-— 
counted tor thoſe paſſages which Sophia had beture 
miitaken, the acquired jome eate on that account 
nor could the, upon the whole, forbear tmiling. This 
enraged Honour, an ſhe cried, * Indeed, Madam, L 
did not think your lady hip would have made a laugh. 
ing matter ot it. To be called whore by ſuch an 
* impudent low raſcal. Your ladyihip may be angry 
with me, for ought I know, for taking your part, 
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* fince proffered ſervice, they ſay, ſtinks; but to be 
© ſure l could never bear to hear a lady of mine called 
* whore, —Nor wiil it bear it. I1 am ture your lady- 
© ſhip is as virtuous a lady as ever fat ſout on Eugl; ich 
* ground, and | will claw any villain s eyes cnt who 
* dares for tooffer to preſume tor to ſay the leaſt word 
to the contrary. Nobody ever could lay the leait ul 
* of the character of any lady that ever | waited upon,” 
Hinc ille lachryme in plain truth, Honour had as 
much love for her millre(s as moit {ervants have, 
that is to ſay— ut, beides this, her pride obliged 
her to ſupport the character of the lady the waited eon; 
for ſhe thought her own was in a very clote waer 
connected with it, In proportion as the charicer of 
her miſtrets was raited, hers likewite, as the con- 
ceived, was raited with it; and, on the contrury, the 
thought the une could not be lowered without the 
other. 
On this ſubject, reader, I muſt ſtop a moment to 
* thee a ſtory. The famous Nell Gwynn, ſep- 
ping one day from a houſe, where the had made 
* ſhortvilit, into her coach, ſaw a great mob aſſembled, 
* and her footman all bloody and dirty ; the fellow 
* being aiked by his midreſs, the realon of his being 
in that condition, anſwered, * I have been fizht- 
„ ing, Madam, with an impudent raſcal who called 
« your ladyſhip a wh—-re.' Lau blockhead,” re- 
* pled Mrs. Gwynn, at this rate you rnit fghtevery 
% day of your liſte; why, you tool. all the werld 
« knows it.“ * Do t..cy ?* cries the fellow in a mut- 
* tering voice, alter ſhe had ſhut the coach-door, 
© they ſhan't call me a whore's fſootman tor all that.“ 
Thus the paſſion of Mrs. Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it were to be no otherwite accounted 
for ; Þur, in reality, there was another caute of her 
anger; for which we mult beg leave to remind our 
reader of a cireumſtance mentioned in the above lime, 
There are indeed certain liguors, which, being applied 
to our paſſious, or to fire, produce eſſects the very re- 
verſe ot thote „: denen by water, as they ſerve to kin- 
dle and in ung, rather than to extingeiſh, Among 
Lacie, the gerercus liquor called punch is one. it 
was 
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was rot therefore without reaſon, that the learned Dr. 
Cheney uſed to call drinking punch, pouring liquid 
tire down your throat. 

Now Mrs. Honcur had unluckily poured ſo much 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoke of 
it began to aſcend into her pericranium, and blinded 
the eyes of reaſon, which is there ſuppoſed to keep 
her reſidence, while the fire itſelf from the ſtomach 
enſily reached the heart, and there iiflimed the no- 
ble paſſion of pride : So that, upon the whole, we 
ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the violent rage of the wait- 
ing woman; though at brit fight we mult confeſs the 
cauſe ſeems inadequate to the eſſect. 

Sophia, and her couſin both, did all in their power 
to extinguiſh theſe flames, which had roared fo loud- 
ly all over the houſe. They ar length prevailed ; or, 
to carry the metiphor one lep iirther, the fire, ha- 
ving conſumed all the tu! which the language at- 
fords, to wit, every reproachful term in it, at laſt 
went out of its own accord, 

But, though tranquillity was reſtored above ſtairs, 
it was not fo below; where my landlady, highly re- 
ſenting the injury done to the bez :uty of her huſband, 
by the fle ſh ſpades of Mrs. onour, called aloud for 
reveuge and juſtice. As to the poor man, who had 
principally ſuffered in the engigement, he was per- 
fectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loſt might 
have cooled his anger: for the enemy had not © nly 
applied her nails to his cheeks, but likewile her ſit to 
his noſtrils, which lamented the blow with tears of 
blood in great abundance. To this we may add re- 
flections on his miſtake; but indeed nothing to cifec- 
tually ſilenced his reſentment, as the manner in which 
he now diſcovered his error; for as to the behaviour 
of Mrs Honour, it had the more confirmed him in 
his opinion: but he was now aftured by a perlon of 
great figure, and who was attended by a great cqui- 

page, that one of the ladies was a woman of fathion 
and his intimate acquaintance. 

By the orders of this perſon, the landlord now 
aſcended, and acquaimed our fair travellers, that a2 
orent gentleman below deſired to do them the hoacur 
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of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, and trem- 
bled at this meſſage, though the reader will conclude 
it was too civil. notwithſtanding the landlord's blun- 
der, to have come from her father; but fear hath the 
common fault of a juſtice of peace, and is apt to con- 
clude haſtily from every flight circumſtance, without 
examining the evidence on both fides. 

To eaſe the reader's curioſity, therefore, rather than 
nis apprehenſions, we proceed to inform him, that an 
[riſh peer had arrived very late that evening at the 
inn in his way to London, This nobleman, having 
fallied from his ſupper at the hurricane before com- 
memorated, had ſeen the attendant of Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, and upon a ſhort enquiry was informed. that 
her lady, with whom he was very particularly ac- 
quainted, was above. This information he had no 
tooner received, than he addreſſed himſelf to the land- 
lord, pacifed him, and tent him up ſtairs with compli- 
ments rather civiller than thoſe which were delivered, 

It may perhaps be wondered at, that the waiting- 
woman herſelt was not the meſſenger employed on 
this occaſion ; but we are ſorry to ſay, the was not at 
pretent qualified for that, or indeed for any other of- 
tice. The rum (ior ſo the landlord chote to call the 
diſtillation from malt), had baſely taken the udvan- 
tage of the fatigue which the poor woman had un- 
dergone, and had made terrible depre.lations on her 


noble faculties, at a time when they were very una- 


ble to refiit the attack 
We ſhall not deſcribe this tragical ſcene too fully; 
but we thought ourſelves obliged. by that hiſtoric in- 
tegrity which we protels, flortly to hint à matter, 
which we would otherwite have been glad to have 
ſpared Many hiitortans indeed, for want of this in- 
ter rity, or Gf Gliligence, to lay no worle, often leave 
the reader to find out thele little circumſtances in the 
dak, and lometunes to his great coufuſion aud per- 
P! Aer. | 
e hla was very ſoon eaſed of her cauſeleſs fright by 
th- cntry of the noble peer, who was not only an inti- 
mate acqnuantance of Mrs, Fitzpatrick. but in reality 
a very particular iriend ot that lady. To lay truth, it 
I was 
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was by his aſſiſtance, that ſhe had been enabled to 
eſcape from her huſband ; for this nobleman had the 
ſame gallant diſpoſition with thoſe renowned knights, 
of whom we read in heroic tory, and had delivered 
many an impritoned nymph from durance. He was 
indeed as bitter an enemy to the ſavage authority too 
often exerciſed by huſbands and fathers, over the young 
and lovely of the other ſex, as ever knight-errant was 
to the barbarous power of enchanters: nay, to ſay 
truth, I have often ſuſpected, that thoſe very enchant- 
ers, with which romance every where abounds, were 
in reality no other than the huſbands of thoſe days; 
and matrimony itſelf was perhaps the enchanted caſ- 
tle in which the nymphs were ſaid to be confined. 

This nobleman had an eſtate in the neighbourhood 
of Fitzpatrick, and had been for ſome time acquaint- 
ed with the lady. No ſooner theretore did he hear 
of her confinement, than he earnelitly applied himſeli 
to procure her liberty; which he preſently effected, 
not by ſtorming the caſtle. according to the example 
of angient heroes; but by corrupting the governor, 
in conformity with the modern art of war; in which 
craft is held to be preferable to valour, and gold is 
found to be more irreſiſtible than either lead or ſteel. 

This circumſtance, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her triend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while under a ſuppoſi- 
tion that ihe had found, or coined, cr by ſoue very 
extraordinary, perhaps ſupernatural means, had pot- 
ſeiled herſelf of the money with which the had bribed 
her kezper, than to interrupt her narrative by giving 
a hint of what ſeemed to her ot too little importance 
to be mentioned. 

The pcer, after a ſhort converſation, could not ſor- 
bear expreſſing ſome ſurprize at meeting the lady in 
that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, he 
imagined the had been gone to Bath. Mrs Fitzpa- 
trick very freely anſwered, * That ſhe had been pre- 
* vented in her purpole by the arrival of a perſon the 
need no mention. In ſhort, ſays the, © I was over- 
taken by my huſband (for [ need not affect to con- 

Vor. VIII. U * ceal 
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« ceal what the world knows too well already). I 
© had the good fortune to eſcape in a molt furpriſing 
manner, and am now going to London with this 

young lady, who is a near relation of mine, and 
* who hath eſcaped from as great a tyrant as my 
oven.“ 

His lordſhip concluding that this tyrant was like- 
wiſe a huſband, wade a ipeech full of compliments 
to both the ladies and as full of invectives againſt 
uis own tex; nor indeed did he avoid ſome oblique 
gl-:nces at the matrimonial in{titution itlelf, and at 
the unjuſt powers given by it to man over the more 
ſenfible, and more meritorious part of the ſpecies. He 
ended his oration with an otfer of his protection, and 
of his coach and fix. which was inſtantly accepted by 

Ars Fitzpatrick, and at laſt, upon her perſuaſions, 
by Sophia. 

Watters being thus adjuſted, his lordſhip took his 
leave, and the dies retired to reſt, where Mrs. Fitz- 
p: trick entertained her confin with many high enco- 

71 ms on the character of the noble peer, and en- 
tired very particularly on his great fondneſs for his 
wife; laying, ſhe believed he was almoit the only 
perſon of high rank, who was entirely conſtant to the 
mer iage- bed. Indeed,” added ſhe, my dear So- 

phy, that is a very rare virtue amongſt men of con- 
dition. Never expect it when you marry; for, be- 
* heve me, if you do, you will certainly be deceived.” 

A gentle ſigh ſtole from Sophia at theſe words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no ve- 
Ty pleaſant kind; but as the never revealed this dream 


to any one, ſo the reader cannot expect to ſee it re- 
Jated here, 


CHAP. 
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Toe morning introduced in {ome pretty writing. A flares 
each The civility of chamber-maids. The heroic tem- 
per Soptia. Her genereſity. The return ts it. The 
&oparture of the company, and their arrival at Len- 
&1: ii ſome remarks for the uſe / travellers. 


HOSE members of the ſociety, who are born 
to furnith the bleſſings of life, now begin to 
ligat their candles. in order to e their d- ily la- 
bones for the ule of thoſe who are horn to e- njoy Wes 
bie{i:gs, The ſturdy hind now atten:is the lever ut 
his tellow- labourer the oz; the cuz artißcer | 
diligent mechanic, ſpring from their hard matte 
and now the bonny houſemaid begins to repay t! 
diſordered drum- room, while the riotons author: 
that dil order, in broken interrupted ſlumbers tm tte 
and tols, as if the hardneſs of down dilquiiicd tun 
repol?. 

in fimple phraſe, the clock had no ſcorer we, 
ſeven. than the ladies were ready for thor jonny 
and at their defire. his lordihip aud bs <quiz,. 
prepared to attend them. 

And now a matter of ſome difft-nliry aro(2 ; and tis 
was how his lordſhip himiclt hand be conveved : tus 
though in ſtage-coaches, where paſſen gero are properly 
conlidered as ſo much luggage, the ingenious conach— 
man itows halt a dozen with perfect euſe into the place 
ot four for well he contrives that the fat holtel(3, or 
well fed alderman, may take up no more room than 
the ſlim miſs, or taper maſter; it being the nature of 
guts, when well ;queezed, to give way, and to lie in 
a narrow compats; yet in theſe vehicles, which are 
called, tor dittinction's take. gentlejwen's coaches, 
though they are often larger than the others, thi- 
method ot pacxing 1s never attempted 

His lordthip would have put a ſhort end to the 
difficulty, by very gallantly deſiring to mount his 
horle; but Mrs Fitzp. trick wound by no means con- 
ſeat to it. It was therefore concluded, thit the Abi- 
gails thould by turns relieve each other on one ot his 

U 2 lorudthip's- 
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lordſhip's horſes, which was preſently equipped with 
a ſide faddle for that purpoſe. 

Every thing being ſettled at the inn, the ladies diſ- 
charged their tormer guides, and Sophia made a pre- 
ſent to the landlord, partly to repair the bruiſe which 
he had received under herſelt, and partly on account 
of what he had ſuffered under the hands of her en- 
raged wwaitling-woman, And now Sophia firſt diſco- 
vered a los which gave her ſome uncatineſs; and this 
was of the hundred pound bank-bill which her father 
bad given her at their lat meeting; and which. with- 
in a very incolLiderable trifle, was all the treaſure ſhe 
was at pre'ent worth. She ſearched every where, and 
ſhock and tuinkled ali her things to no purpoſe; the 
bill was not to be found: and the was at laſt tully per- 
ſuaded, that ſhe had loſt it from her pocket, when the 
haf the misſortune of tumbling from her horſe in the 
dark lane, as before recorded: A fact that ſeemed the 
more probable, as the now recollected ſome diſcompo- 
ſure in her pockets which had happened at that time, 
and the great difficulty with which ſhe had drawn forth 
her handkerchief, the very inſtant beſore her fall, in 
order to rciteve the diſtreſs of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortupes ef this kind, whatever inconveniencies 
they may be attended with, are incapable of 1 
a mind in which there is any ſtrength, without the at- 
ſiſtance of avarice. Sophia therefore, though nothing 
could be worſe timed than this accident at ſuch a ſea- 
ſon, immediately got the better of her concern, and, 
with her wonted ſerenity and cheerfulneſs of counte- 
nance, returned to her company. His lordſhip con- 
ducted the ladies into the vehicle, as he did likewiſe 
Mrs. Honour, who, after many civilities, and more 
dear Madams, at laſt yielded to the well bred impor- 
tunities of her ſiſter Abigail, and ſubmitted to be 
complimented with the firit ride in the coach; in 
which indeed ſhe would afterwards have been con- 
tented to have purtued her whole journey, had not 
her miſtreſs, after ſeveral fruitleſs intimations, at 
length forced her to take her turn on horſeback. 

The coach row, having received its company, be- 
gan to move forwards, attended by many mo 

an-. 
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and by two led captains, who had before rode with 
his lordſhip. and who would have been diiimifled from 
the vehicle upon a much lefs worthy occaſion, chan 
was this of accommodating two ladies la this they 
ated only as gentlemen ; but they were ready at any 
time to have pertormed the office of a footman, or 
indeed wonld have condeſcended lower, for the ho- 
nour of his lordthip's company, aud for the conve- 
nience of his table. 

My landlord was ſo pleaſed with the preſent he had 
received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced in than 
regretted his bruiic, or his [cratches. The reader will 
perhaps be curious to know the guartum of this pre- 
fent ; bur we cannot ſatisfy his curiofity. Whatever 
it was, it ſatisfied the landlord tor his bodily hurt; 
but he lamented he had not known before how little 
the lady valued her money; © For to be ture, iays he, 
© one might have charged every article double, and 
* the would have made no cavil at the reckoning.” 

His wife however was tar from drawing this conc!:1- 
fion ; whether ihe really felt any injury done to her 
huſband more than he did himfelt, I will not {ar ; 
certain it is, the was much lets ſatisfied with the gene- 
rolity of Sophia. * Indeed,” cries the, * my dear, the 
lady knows better how to diſpoſe of her money thus 
you imagine. She might very well think we ſhoulU 
not put up ſuch a buſineſs without ſome ſatisfaction . 
Wand the law would have coft her an infinite deai 
more than this poor little matter, which I wonder 
« you would take.” * You are always fo bloodily wile,” 
quoth the huſband : © It would have colt her more, 

would it? dott fancy | don't know that as well us 
thee ? but would any of that more, or ſo much, 
have come into our pockets ? Indeed, if fon Tom 
the lawyer had been alive, I could have been glad 
to have put ſuch a pretty buſineſs into his hands. 
He would have got a good picking out of it; but! 
have no relation now who is a lawyer, and why 
ſhould I go to law for the benefit of ſtrangers *' 
Nay, to be ſure,” anſwered the, * you mult know 
belt.” * I believe I do,” replied he. I tancy, 
when money is to be * I ons S002 8 <ut as well 
©: 6 48 
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as another. Every body, let me tell you, would 
not have talked people out of this. Mind that, I 
ſ'y ; every body would not have cajoled this out of 
her, mind that.” The wife then joined in the ap- 
plauſe of her huſband's ſagacity; and thus ended the 
thort dialogue between them on this occaſion. 

We will therefore take our leave of theſe good peo- 
ple. and attend his lordſhip and his fair companions, 
who made fuch good expedicion that they performed 
a journey of ninety miles in two days, and on the t2- 
cond evening arrived in London, without havirg en- 
countered any one adventure on the road worthy the 
dignity of this hiltory to relate. Onr pen. therefore, 
ſhall imitate the expedition which it deſcribes, and 
Gur hiſtory ſhall keep pace with the travellers who are 
its ſubject. Good writers will indeed do well to imi- 
tate the ingen ious traveller in this inſtance, who al- 
ways proportions his {tay at any place to the beanties, 
elegancics, and coriofities which it affords. At Eſhur, 
at Stowe, at Wilton, at Eabury, and at Prior's Park, 
days are too fhort for the raviihed imagination; while 
we admire the wonderons pover ot art in improving 
ature. In ſome ot thete, urt chiefly engages our ad- 
miration; in others. nature and art contend for our 
applauſe: but m the latt rh. former ſeems to triumph. 
lere nature appears in her richeit attire, and art, 
dreſſed with the modelteit fia plicity, attends her be- 
nignant mitirets tiere natrre indeed pours forth the 
choicelt treaiures which ihe hath lavithed on this 
world; and here human nature preſents you with an 
object which can be exceeded only in the other. 

The tame taſte, the ſame imagination, which Jux- 
arioully riots in theie elegant tcenes, can be amuſed 
with objects of tar interior note. The woods, the 
rivers, the lawns of Devon and of Dorſet, attract tlic 
eye of the ingenious traveller, and retard his pace, 
which delay he afrerwards compenſates by ſwiftiy 
ſcouring over the gloomy heath of Bagſhot, or that 
pleatant plain which extends itſelf weſtward from 
Stockbridye where no other object than one ſingle 
tree only in fixteen miles pretents itfelf to the view, 
unleſs the clouds, in compaſſion to our tired — 
| kindly 
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kindly open their variegated manſions to our pro- 
ſpe c. 

Not fo travels the money-meditating tradeſman, the 
ſagacious jnltice. the diynifie] doctor, the warm- clad 
graxier, with all the numerous offspring of wealth 
and dulneſs. On they jog, with equal pace, through 
the verdant meadows, or over the barren heath, their 
horſes meaiuring four miles and a half per hour 
with the utmolt exactneſs; the eyes of the beait and 
ct his maſter being alike directed forwards. and em- 
ployed in contemplating the tame ohjects in the lame 
manner, With equal rapture the good rider ſurveys 
the proudeſt boalts of the architect, and thote fr 
buildings with which ſome unknown hand hath aJorn- 
ed the rich cloathing town; where heaps of bricks 
are piled up as a kind ot monumient, to thew that 
heaps of money have been piled there before. 

And now, reader, as we are in hate to attend our 
heroine, we will leave to thy figacity to apply all this 
to the Beotian writers, and to thote wuthurs whoure 
their oppoſites. This thou wilt be abundantly able ta 
perſorm without our aid, Beitir thyfelt therefort on 
this occaſion ; for though we will always lend! ee 
proper aſſiſtance in dificult places, as we do not, hke 
{ome others, expect thee to ule the arts of divin + n 
to diſcover our meaning; yet we ſhall not in. mige 
thy lazineſs where nothing but thy own atten! on 
is required; for thou art highly miitaken if thou 
doſt imagine that we intended, vhen ve beg wn this 
great work, to leave thy ſagacity nothing to do or 
that without ſometimes exerciſing this talent thon 
wilt be able to rravel through. our pages with any 
pleaſure or profit to thy felt. 


. X. 


Containing a hint or two concerning virtue, and a feu 
more concerning ſuſpicion. 


UR company being arrived at London, were 
ſet down at his lordthip's houſe here, wie 


they refrethed themiclves after the laude of their 
journey, 
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journey, ſervants were diſpatched to providea lodging 
for the two ladies; for as her ladyſhip was not then in 
town, Mrs. Pitz patrick would by no means conſent to 
accept a bed in the manſon of the peer. 

Some readers will perhaps condemn this extraordi- 
nary delicacy, as t may call it, of virtue, as too nice 
and ſcrupulous: but we muſt make allowances for her 
ſituation, which muit be owned to have been very 
tickliſh; and when we conſider the malice of cen- 
ſorious tongues, we mult allow, if it was a fault, 
the fault was an exceſs on the right ſide, and which 
every woman who is in the ſelt lame fituation will 
do well to imitate. The molt formal appearance of 
virtue, when it is only an appearance, may per- 
haps in very abſtracted conſiderations, ſeem to be ra- 
ther leſs commendable than virtue itfelf without this 
formality ; but it will however be always more com- 
mended; and this, [ believe, will be granted by 
all. that it is neceſſary, unleſs in ſome very particular 
cafes. for every woman to ſuppoct either the one or 
the other, 

A lodging being prepared. Sophia accompanied her 
couſin for that evening; but reſolvei eurly in the 
morning to enqu:re atter the lady, into whoſe pro- 
tection. as we have formerly mentioned, ihe had deter- 
mined to throw herſelt, When the quitted her father's 
houſe. And this ſhe was the mere eager in doing; 
from ſome obſervations ihe had wade durin 2 her jour» 
ney in the coach 

Now as we would by no means fix the odious chas 
racer of ſuſpicion on Sophia, we are almoſt atraid to 
open to our reader the conceits which filled her mind 
concerning Mrs Fitzpatrick of whom lhe certainly 
entertained at preſent ſome doubts : which as they are 
very apt to enter inio the boſoms of the worit of peo- 
ple, we think proper not to mention more plainly, 
till we have firſt ſuggeſted a word or two to our reader 
touching ſuſpicion in gener! | 

Of this there have always appcared to me to be two 
degrees. The firit of theſe I chuſe to derive from the 
heart, as the extreme velocity of its diſcernment ſeems 
to denote ſome previous inward impulſe, and the ra- 

g ther, 
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ther, as this ſuperlative degree often forms its own 
objects; fees what is not, and always more than really 
exiſts. This is that quick fighted penetration, whole 
hawk's eyes ro ſymptom ot evil can eſcape; which 
obfſervesnot only upon the actions, but upon the words 
and looks of men; and as it proceeds from the heart 
of the obterver, ſo it dives into the heart of the ob- 
ſerved, and there eſpies evil as it were in the firſt 
enbryo ; nay ſometimes before it can be ſaid to be con- 
ceived. An admirable faculty, it it were infallible; 
but as this degree of perfection is not even claimed 
by more than one mortal being; ſo from the fallibi- 
lity 6f tuch acute diſcernment have ariten many fad 
miickiefs and molt grievous heart-aches to innocence 
and virtue. I canuot help therefore regarding this 
vaſt quick-ſightedneſs into evil, as a vicious excels, 
and as a very pernicious evil in itſelf. And l am the 
more inclined to this opinion, as I am afraid it always 
proceeds from a bad heart, for the reaſons I have a- 
bove-mentioned, aud tor one more, namely, becauſe I 
never knew it the property of a good one. Now from 
this degree of ituſpicicul entirely and abſolutely acquit 

Sephia. | | 
A ſecond degree of this quality ſeems to ariſe from 
the head, This is indeed ro other than the faculty 
of ſeeing what is beſore your eyes, and of drawing 
concluſions from what you ſee. The former of theſe 
is unavoidable by thoſe who have any eves, and the 
latter is perhaps no leſs certain and neceſſary a conle- 
queuce of our having any brains. This is altogether as 
bitter an enemy to guilt, as the former is to innocence; 
nor can I fee it in an unamiable light, even though, 
through human fallibility, it ſhould be ſometimes miſ- 
tiken. For inſtance, if a huſband thould accidentally 
ſurprize his wite in the lap or in the embraces of ſome 
of thoſe pretty young gentlemen who proteſs the art 
„f cuckold making, 1 ſhould not highly, I think, 
blame him for concluding ſomething more than what 
he faw, from the familiarities which he really had 
ſeen, and which we are at leait favourable enough to, 
v hen we call them innocent freedoms. The reader 
willeaftly ſuggeſt great plenty of initances to himſelt; 
J 2Uggentsg Plenty I that 
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I ſhall add but one more. which however unchriſtian 
it may be thought by ſome, I cannot help eſteeming 
to be ſtrictly juſtiſiable; and this is a {ufpicion that a 
man is capable of doing what he bath done already, 
and that it is poſſible for one who hath been a villain 
once, to act the ſame part again. And to confeſs the 
truth of this degree of tuſpicion, | believe Sophia was 
guilty. From this degree of ſuſpicion the had, in 
fact, conceived an opinion, that her couſin was really 
not better than ſhe thould be 
The cafe. it feems, was this: Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
wiſely conſidered, that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the fame ſituation with a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, 
to meet its enemies: for it can hardly meet any other, 
No ſooner therefore was ſhe determined to take the 
firſt opportunity of quitting the protection of her huſ- 
band, than ſhe reſolved to caſt herſelf under the pro- 
tection of ſome other man; and whom could the ſo 
properly chuſe to be her guardian asa perſon ot quality, 
of fortune, of honour : and who. befides a gallant 
diſpoſition, which inclines men to knight-errantry, 
that is, to be the champions of ladies in diſtreſs, had 
often declared a violent attachinent to herſelf, and had 
already given her all the in{tances of it in his power? 
But as the lee hath foolitily omitted this office 
of vice-huſband, or gnardian to an cloped lady: and 
as malice is apt to denominate him by a more difagre2- 
able appellation; it was concluded that his lordthip 
ſhould perſorm all ſack kin! offices to the lady in le: gat, 
and without publickly aſſuming the character or her 
protector. Nay, to prevent any other perion from 
ſeeing him in this light, it was agreed that the lady 
ſhould proceed directly ro Bath, and that his lordthip 
ſhould firit go to London, and thence thould go down 
to that place. by the advice of his phyſicians 
Now all this Sophia very plainly underitocd, not 
from the lips or behaviour of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely leſs expert at retain- 
ing a ſecret, than was the good lady and perhaps the 
exact ſecrecy which Mrs +itzpatrick had oblerved on 
this head in her narrative, ſerved nota little to hei 2 
| thole 
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thoſe ſupicions which were now riſen in the mind of 
her coutin. 

Sophia very eaſily ſound out the lady ſhe ſought; 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to whom 
her houſe was not perfectly well known; and as ſhe re- 
ceived, in recurn of her firit meſſage. a moſt preſſing 
invitation. ſhe immediately accepted it. Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick indeed did not detire her couſin to ſtay with her 
with more earaeltnefs than civility required. Whether 
ſhe had diſcerned and retented the ſuſpicion above-men- 
tioned, or from what other motive it aroſe, I cannot 
ſay. but certain it is, the was full as defirous of part- 
ng with Sophia, as Sophia herſelf could be of going. 

he young lady when the came to take leave of her 
coulin, could not avoid giving her a thort hint of ad- 
vice. She begged her for heuven's ſake, to take care 
of herſelf, and to conſider in how dangerous a fituation 
ſhe ſtood; adding, the hoped ſome method would be 
found of reconciling her to her huſbund.“ You mult 
remember, my dear,” ſays he, the maxim which 
my aunt Weilern hach to oſten repete rons both; 
That whenever the matrimonial allunce is broke, 
and war declared between huſband and wife, the can 
hardly make a diſadvantageous peace {or hertelt on 
any conditions. Theſe are my aunt's very words, 
and ſhe hath had a great deal of experience in the 
world.“ Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered with a contemp- 
tuons ſmile, Never tear me, child, take care of your 
ſelf; for you are younger than I. I will come and 
viſit you in a few days; but, dear Sophy, let me 
give you one piece of advice: leave the character of 
Graveairs in the country ; for, believe me, it will 
* ſet very aukwardly upon you in this town.“ 

Thus the two coulins parted, and Sophia repaired 
directly to lady Bellaſton, where ſhe found a molt hearty, 
as well as a molt polite welcome. The lady had taken 
a great fancy to her when the had ſeen her formerly 
with her aunt Weſtern. She was indeed extremely 
glad to ſee her, and was no ſooner acquainted with the 
reaſons which induced her to leave the ſquire and fly to 
London, than the highly applauded her ſenſe and re- 
ſolution; and afcer expreſling the higheſt ſatisfaction 

in 
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in the opinion which Sophia had declared ſhe enter- 
tained of her ladyſhip, by chuſing her houſe for an 
aſylum, ſhe promiſed her all the protection which it 
was in her power to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into ſafe hands, 
the reader will, I apprehend, be contented to depoſit | 
her there a while, and to look a little after other per- | 
ſonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we have 
left long enough to Co penance for his paſt offences, 
which, as is the nature of vice, brought ſufficient 
puniſhment upon him themſelves. 
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Sewing what is ta be deemed plagiariſm in a modern 
4 Author, and what is tobe conjidered as a lawful prize, 


| Fr HE learned reader muſt have obſerved, that 
in the courſe of this mighty work, [ have 
often tranſlated paſſages ont of the heſt ancient AutÞFors, 


! without quoting the original, or without taking the 
| leaſt notice of the book tron whence they were bor- 
rowed. 


This conduct in writing is placed in a very proper 

light by the ingemious Abbe Har nier, in his preface 
| to his Mythology, a work of great erudition, and of 
equal judge nent. “ It will be eaty,” jays he. for 
„the reader to obſerve, that | have frequently had 
| ** greater regard to him, than to my own reputation: 
tor an Author certainly pays him a conſiderable 
compliment, when for his take he ſuppreſſes learn - 
ed quotations that come in his way, and which 
wonld have coſt him but the bare trouble of tran- 
leribing.“ 


Vor. VIII. * To 
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To fill up a werk with theſe {craps may indeed be 


conſidered as a downright chent on the learned world, 
vw ho are by ſuch means impoſed upon to bry a ſecond 
time in tragments and by retail what they have al- 
ready in grofs, it not in their memories, upen their 
malves; and it is ſtill more cracl upon the illiterate. 
who are drawn in to pay for what is of no manner of 
tie to them. A vriter who meorinixes great quan di- 
ry of Crerk and Latin with his works, deals by ! 
ities and fne gentlemen in the ſame paultry manner 
with which they are treated by tlie au tioneers, who 
©ften endeavour ſo to confound and mix up their lots, 
that, in order to prrchale tine commodity you want, 
vou are obliged at the ſame time to purchaſe that 
which will do you no ſervice. 

And yet as there is no cond! & fo tur and ditin- 
terciicd, but tliat it way be mitunderſtood by 1gno- 
rance, und niſrepreſented by malice, I have been 
jometimes tempted to preterve my own reputation, 
wt the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the ori- 

ginal, or at Icaſt to quote chaptcr and verſe, when- 
crer 1 have made uſe either of the thought or ex- 
preſſion of another. I am indeed in ſome doubt that 
{ have olten ſuffered by the contrary method; and 
thit by ſuppreiiing the original Author's — 1 


l.ave been rather fu pected oi plagiariſm, than re- 


puted to att from the amiable motive above wiltyred 
by that) iſtly celebrated brenchman. 

Now to obviate all fuch i imput tions for the future, 
J do here confeis and juſtify the fat. The ancients 
way be contidered as a rich common, where every 
perion who hath the fmalleit tenement in Parnaſſus, 
hath a free right to fatten his mute. Or, to place 
it in a clearer light, we moderns are to the antients 
what the poor are to the rich. By the poor here | 
mean, that large and venerable body which, in Fn- 
glith, we call the mob. Now, whoever hath had the ho- 
novr to be admitted to any degree of intimacy with 
this mob, mult well know that it is one of their elta- 
bhithed maxims to plunder aud pillage their rich neigh- 
bours without any reluctance ; and that this is held 
to be neither fin ror thame among them. And fo 
conſtantly 
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| 
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conſtantly do they abide and act by this maxim, that 
in every parith almoſt in the kingdom, there is a 
kind of confederacy ever carrying on againlt a cer- 

tain perſon of opulence called the 'fquire, whoſe pro- 
perty is conſidered as tree-booty by ail his poor neigh» 
bours; who, as they conclude that there is no man- 
ner of guilt in ſuch depredations, lagk upon it as 4 
point of honour and moral obligatioa to conceal and 
to preſerve each other from punithment on all ſuch 
occuſions. 

In like manner are the ann ſuch as Homer. 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, ard the reſt, to be eftzeme:4 
among us writers, us fo many wealthy "tquires, from 
whom we the poor of Parnalſis, or an imme 
morial cuſtom: of taking whatever we cin come at, 
This liberty 1 demand. and this | am as; eau to alloy 
again to my poor neighbours in their turn. Al! 
profeſs, ard all I require of my brethren, is to man- 
tain the fame ſtrict honelly among ourſelves, which. 
the mob flew to one another. To tical from one anc. 
ther, is indeed highly eriminal and indecent ; for thi 
may be itriGily filed Lefrauding the poor Dong etlimes 
perhaps t! 10% who are maorer thun ourfelyes) or, to. 
ſee it under the moi} opprobrious colours, e 
the ſpittal. ‚ 

Since, there ſore, neon the ſteiddeſt et nminat'on. me 
own Co! uſcience cannot la any fich pititul thett to 
my 2 _—_ L am contents. [to plend gullty ta the tors 
mer tecutation: nor . all lever {cruple to take in 
mays it 5 palſige WIGS 1 Vi in iu an ancient 
author to my purpole, „hon ſettin 5 don the name 
ot the author hom whence it was taken. Nay, lab 
ſolutely claim a property in all ſuch ienti;nenls the 
moment they are trantcribed into my writin ; „ and | 
expect all readers henceforwards to regar Todos TE 
purely and entirely my own, This clin La L 
deſire to be allowed me only on condition that | pre- 
ſerve ſtrict honeity towards my pnor brethren, from 
whom. it ever I borrow any ot that little of which th icy 
are poſſetſe d, I ſhall never fil to put their mark upon 
it, that it may be at all times ready to be rellored to 
the rigat owner, , 

X 2 1 
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The omiflion of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr. Moore, who having formerly borrowed ſome lines 
r Pope and company. took the liberty to tranſcribe 
iv of them into his play of the Rival Modes, Mr. 
Je pe however very luckily found them in the ſaid play, 
and laying vicient hands on his own property, tranſ- 
jerred it back again into his own works; and for 
a further puniſhment, impriſoned the ſaid Moore in 
tle Jouthiome dungeon of the Dunciad, where his 
unhappy memory now remains, and eternally will re- 
main, as a proper putihment for ſuch his unjult 
dealings in the poetical trade. 


CHAT. IK 


In aul ich, though the */quire doth nit find his daughter, 
ſeme thing i. found, wich puts an end to his purſutt. 


HE hiſtory now returns to the inn at Upton, 
whence we ſhall firit trace the footiteps of '{quire 
Weſtern; tor as he will ſoon arrive at an end of his 
journey, we ſhall have then full leiſure to attend our 
hero. 

The reader tau be pleaſed to remember, that the 
ſaid 'ſquire departed from the inn in great fury, and 
in that _ he puriued his daughter. The boſtler 
daving | informed him that ſhe had croſſed the Severn, 
ke likewiſe arp tht river with Hisequipage, and rode 
full tpeed, vowing the ut ot vengeance againit poor 
Sophie. it be {ould bee. „take her. 

ite had not gon: far! e he arrived at a croſs 
way, Here he culled a ſhort council of war, in which 
afrer hearing different opinions, he ut lait gave the 
direQicn of his puriuit to fortune, and ruck directly 
into the Worceſter road. 

In this road he proceeded about two miles, when 
he be gun to bemoan himſelf molt bitterly. frequently 
crying out, What pity is it ! Sure never was 10 un- 
* lucky a dog as myſelf ** and then burſt forth a vol- 
ley of oaths and execrations. 

The parſon attempted to adminiſter comfort to him 
en this cecaſion. * Sorrow rot, Sir,” fays he, like 

| * tholg 
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© thoſe without hope. Howbeit we have not yet been 
* able to overtake young madam, we may account 
it ſome good fortune, that we have hitherto traced 
her courle aright Peradventure ſhe will ſoon be 
* 1atigated with her journey, and will tarty in ſome 
. . in order to renovate her corporeal tunchons ; 
and in that cate in all moral certaiaty, you will ve- 
ry brietiy be comprs vi. 
* Fogh ! D- n the flut,' anſwered the ſquire, I 
am lamenting the lofs of fo tine a morning for hunt- 
ing. It is confounded hard to lte one ct the beit 
tcenting days in all appearance, which hath beer thts 
ſenſon, and eſpeciaily atter fo long a froit.” 
Whether fortune, who now and then ſhews tome 
compaition in her wantoneſt tricks, might not take 
pity ot the tquire; and as the had determined not to 
let him overtake his daughter, might not reioive to 
make him amends tome other way, I will not atiert; 
but he had hardly uttered the words juſt before com- 
memorated, and two or three oaths at their heels, 
when a pack of hovnds began to open their melodicus 
Uiroats at a tmill dittance from them, which the 
zquire's horte nd his rider both perceiving, both 
nmeciately pricked up their cars, and the 'tquire 
crying. Sh2's gone, the's gone! Damn me it the is 

„t gone!“ inttantly clapped {purs to the bealt, Who 
hi ele needed it, having indeed the ſame inclination 
with his maſter; and wow the whole company Ccrot- 
hug intoa cura. held, rode directly towardsthe hounds, 
with much hallowing g and hoop! ng, while the pool 
paron, bieving himiz H, brought up the rear, 

Thus table reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the deſire of a pabionate lover, converted 
irom a cat :nto a tne woman, no ſonner perceived a 
mouſe, than ming fil of her former ſport, and (lll 
retaining her prittine nature, ihe leapt from the bed 
or her hufband to purine the little animal. 

What are we to underſtand by this? Not that the 
bride was diſpleaſed with the embraces ef heramorous 
bridegroom : for thou tome have remarked that cats 
are ſubject to ingratitude; yet women and cats too 
will be pleated and purr on certain occaſions. The 

X 3 truth 
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iznth is, as the ſagacious Sir Roger I. EUrange ob- 
ſerves, in his deep reflections, that, * if we ſhut na- 
*nre ont at the door, the will come in at the window; 
and that puſs, though a madam, will be a mouſer 
till.“ In the ſame manner we are not to arraign the 
iquire of any want of love for his daughter; for in 
reality he had a great deal: we are only to conſider, 
that he was a ſquire ard a ſportſman, and then we 
may apply the fable to him, and the judicious reflec- 
„vous likewite. 

T he hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the 
quire puriued over hedge and ditch with all his uſual 
\uCHeration ang atacrity. ard with all his uſual plea- 
ſure; per and the thoughts of Sophia ever once in- 
truCe themſelves to allay the fatistaction he enjoyed 
in the chace, which he ſaid was one of the fineſt he 
ever ſaw, and which he ſwore was very well worth 
going fifty miles tor. As the ſquire forgot his daugh- 
ter. the {ervants, we may eaſily believe. forgot their 
miſtreſs: and the par ſon, after having expreſſed much 
aitoniſhment in Latin to himſelf, at length likewiſe 
abandoned all farther thoughts of the young lady, 
and, jeg gin; on at a diſtance behind, began to me- 
ditate a portion of doctrine for the enfuing Sunday. 

1 he ſquire who ovned the hounds was highly 
pleued with the arrival of his brother ſquire and 
ipurtſman ; for all men approve merit in their own 
way, and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr. Weſtern, nor did any other better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his holla. 

Sport tmsn, in the warmth of a chace, are too much 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony ; nay, 
even to the offices of humanity: for it any of them 
meet wit an accident by tumbling into a ditch, or 
into a river the reſt pais on regurdlets. and generally 
leave him. to his fate; during this time, ther: fore, 
the two tquires, though often cloie to each other, 
interchanged not a fingle word. The maiter of the 
Bunt, however, often taw and approved the great 
judgment cf the ſtranger in drawing the dogs when 
they were at a fault, and hence cenceived a very high 
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opinion of his underſtanding, as the number of his 
attendants inſpired no ſmall revcrence to his quality, 
As ſoon therefore as the iport was ended by the death 
of the little animal which had occaſioned it, the two 
ſquires met, and, in all ſquire-like greeting, ialuted 
each other. 

The converſation was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or cn 
ſome other occaſion; but, as it nowitle concerns this 
hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to give it a 
place here. It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 
that with an invitation to dinner 'I his, being ac- 
cepted, was followert by a hearty bout of drinking, 
which ended in as hearty a gap on the part of ſquire 
Weltern. 

Gur ſquire was by no means a watch either for 
his hail, or for parſon Supple, at his cups that even- 
ing: for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 
as body, that he had undergone, may very well ac- 
count, without the lealt derogation from his honour. 
He was indeed according to the vulgar phraſe, whiſ- 
tled-drunk ; for, before he had iwallowed the third 
bottle, he became to entirely overpowered, that, 
though he was not carried cf to bed till long after, 
the pariſon conſidered him as abſent, and, having ac- 
quainted the other iquire with all relating to Sophia, 
he obtained his promite of ſeconding thoſe argu- 
ments, which he intended to urge the next morning 
for Mr. Welteru's return. 

No 1wooner therefore had the good ſquire ſhaken 
off his evening, and began to call for his morning 
draught, and to ſumimon his horſes in order to renew 
his purſuit than Mr. 5upple began his diffuatives, which 
the holt io Hrengly leconded. that they at length pre- 
vailed. and Mr. s eſtern agr-ed to return home, being 
principally moved by one argument, viz. that he 
knew not which way to go. and might probably be 
riding farther from his daughter inſtead of towards 
her. He then took leave of his brother ſportſman, 
and, expreſſing great joy that the froſt was broken, 
(Which might perhaps be no imall motive to his haſ- 
tening home), tet forward, or rather backwards, for 


Someriet- 
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Somerſet-ſhire ; but not before he had firſt diſpatched 
part of his retinue in queſt ot kis danghter, aſter 
whom he likewiſe ſent a volley ot the moit bitter ex- 
ecrations which he could invent. 


CHAT. IL 


Tie departure , Jones from Upton, with lat pa 
betrween Jiu and [Partridge en tie road. 


T length we are once more come to our hero; 
and, to ſay truth, we have been obliged to part 
with him fo long, that, conſidering the condition in 
which we left bim, I apprehend many of our rende 
have concluded we intended to abancon him tor ever; 
he being at prejent in that lituation in which pru- 
dent people uſually deſiſt from enquiring any tarther 
atter their friends, leaſt they ſhould be hecke d by 
hearing ſuch friends had hanged themſelves. 
But, in reality, it we have not ail the virtues, I 
vill boldly fay, neither have we all the vices of à pru- 
dent character; and, though it is not eaiy to conceive 


c:ircunttances much more milerable than thote of 


poor Jones at pretent, we thall return to him, and 
attend upon him with the lame diligence, as if he 
was wantoning in the brighteit beams of fortune. 

Mr. Jones then, and his companion Partridge, left: 
the inn a few minntes after the departure of ſquire 
Weliern, and pur:ived the tame road on foot; tor the 
holler told them, that no Lories were by any means to 
be at that time procured at Upton, On tney marched 
with heavy hearts; for though their dilquiet pro- 
ceeded from very diderent reato, us, yet Giipleated they 
were both . and, it Jones lighed bitterly, Partridge 
grunted aitogether as tadly at every ſtep. 


When they came to the croſs- roads where the {quire 


had ſtopt to take couniel, Jones ſtopt likewiſe, and, 


turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion which wack | 
they ſhould purſue. * Ah. Sir,” anſwered Partridge, 


* | with your honour would follow my advice.” * W hy 
* thould | not?” replied Jones, * for it is now indit- 
* ferent to me whither | go, or what becomes of me?” 

My 


e 
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* My advice then,” ſaid Partridge, * is. that you im- 


mediately tace about and return home: for who, 
that hath fuch a2 home to return to as yonr honour, 
wont! travel thus abcut the country like a Vaga-» 
bond? I uit pardon, fee vox ea ſola reperta /i. 

* Alas!” cries Jones, * 1 have no home to return 
to ;—bvt, if my friend, my father world receive 
me, could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
tow n—Cruel Sophia! Cruc!! No. Let me blame 
mytelf—No, let me blane thee. D nation 1eize 
thee. fool, blockhead: thou haſt undone me, ard 
I will rear thy tou} from thy body.“ At which 
Words he Juid violent hards on the collar of poor Par- 
tridge, and ſhook him wore heartily than an ague-tit, 
or his own fears hal ever done before. 

Partridge fell trewblir g on his knees, and begged 
for mercy, vowing he bad meant no harm—when 
Jones, after ſariug wildly on him for a moment, 
quitted his bold, and diſcharged a rage on himſelf, 
that, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 
put an end to his being, which indeed the very ap- 
prehenſion of it had almolt effected. 

We would beſtow ſome pains here in nei deicrib- 
ing all the mad prauks which Jones played on this oc- 
cation. could we be well aſſured that the reader would 
take the ſame pairs in peruſing them; but as we are 
appreher five that, after all ike labour which we ſhould 
employ in painting this ſcene, the ſaid reader would 
be very apt to ikip it entirely over, we have ſaved 
ourſelves that trouble, To ſay the truth, we have, 
trom this reaſon alone, ten done great violence to 
the Inznriance of cur genius, and have left many ex- 
ceilent defcriptions out of our work, which would 
otherwiſe have been in it. And this ſuſpicion. to be 
honeſt, arites, as is generally the cafe, from our own 
wicked heart: fur we have, ourſelves, been very vi- 
ren molt horridly given to jumping. as we have run 
through the pages of voluminous hiltorians. 

Suffice it then mply to ſay. that Jones, after hav- 
ing played the purt of a madman for many minutes, 
came by degrees to himſelf ; which no ſooner hap- 
pened, than, turning to Partridge, he very carnelily 
bepred 
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— 
bhegged bis pardon for the attack he hid made 01 
tim in the violence ot his pailton ; but concluded, 
by deſiring hin never to mention his return again; 
tor he was reivived never to ies that country atiy 
more. 

Partridge eaſily forgave, and fthſully promiſed to 
obey the in junction now läd upon him. And then 
Jones very brifcly cried ont: “ Since it is abtolutely 
* impollible for we to purſue any! farther the iteps at 
my angel will partue thote of glory. Come on, 
* my brave lad, now for the army: [t is a plorions 
© Catiice, ard | would witingly facritce my lite in it, 
© even though it was worth my preſerving.” An J. fo 
tiying he namedi: rely ruck into the different roa { 
from that which the tquire had taken, and, by mer2 
chance, purined the very tame through which Sophia 
had beſore paſſed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile, witlſout 
ſpeaking a iyllable to each other, though Jones in- 
deed muttered many things to himſclf, As to Par- 
tridge, be was profoundly ſilent: for he was not per- 
haps perfectly recovered from his former fright ; be- 
ices, ke had apprehenſions of provcking his friend to 
a ſecond fit of wruth ; efpecially as he now began to 
entertain a concert, which may not perhaps create 
any great wonder in the reader. In thort, he began 
T.GW do tif; ect, that Jones Vas ablotutely out of his 
ftenies. 15 

At length Jones, being weary of foliloguy, ad- 
dreiſed himfelt to his companion, and blaine him 
fur his tacieurnty: for which the poor man very 
honetily accounted, from h's fear of. giving cifenc?, 
And now. this dear being Pretty well removed by the 
mot abſolute promiics of in demniry. Partridge agein 
took the briule trom his tongue; which pern. ps re- 
Juiced no lets at reg FaIDNINg its liberty, than a young 
colt, when the bridle is fl pt from his neck, and he iS 
turned !loote into the paſtures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
would at frlt have ſuggeſted itſelf, he fell upon tha; 
which was next uppermolt in his mind. namely, the 
Man of the Hill. Certaiuly, Sir,” ſays he, that 

© could 
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conld never be a man, who dreſſes himſelf, and 
lives alter fuch x ftravyve manner, and fo unlike 
other folks. Betides, his dict, as the old woman 
told ine, is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food 
tor a horie than a Cirilts in: nay, lapdlord at Upton 
ſays, that the ne. ghbours thereabouts have very fear- 
ful notions about him. It runs firangely in my head. 
tint it mull have been lame 1. r't. who perhaps 
wigzht be icat to forewarn us: and who knows, but 
a. chat matter which he toll us, of kts gon g to 
ſi ht, and of bis being taken priſoner. and of the 
great danger hie v. as in of being hanged, might be 
inteade 2d as a warning to us, conſider ing what we 
are e gaing ahout :; bees, dreamt of nothing all 
lalt ri. ht, but cf fighting; and meth right. the 
Lond ran on of my note, as liquor out of a tap. In- 
deed, Sir, „, roping, fab renate Glare. 
© Thy ftory, — * pore na Jones, * is almod 
as i! applicd as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
likely to happen than death to men who go into hat- 
tle. Perhaps we thall both fall in it,-and what 
then!“ What then!” replied PFartridge:“ Why 
then there is an end of us, is there not? "when lam 
gone, all is over with me. What matters the cauſe 
to me, or who gets the victory, it | am killed? I 
[hull never enjoy any advantage from it. What are 
alt the ringing of bells, aud bon fires, to one th. It is 
ſix foot under ground ? there will be an end ot poor 
Partridge.“ © And an end of poor Partridge,” cries 


Jones, there muſt be one time or other. IH you love 


* 


« 


Latin, 1 will repeat vou ſome fine lines out of o- 
race, which would infpire courage into a coward. 


Dulce et dectra u ef? 8 fatria mori. 
Alzrs & fugace n fer, Pi tar VIrum 
Nec par Cit in! ellis eee 
5 717. TP 1 5 
Pefliii bus, limidoque tergs. 


© I wiſh yon would conftrue them, cries Partridge: : 

* for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot under- 

ſtand as you repeat them.” 

* 1 will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
6 piacate 
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* phraſe of my own,” ſaid Jones; ior I am but an 


indifferent poet. 


© Who would not die in his dear country's cauſc? 
Since, if baſe tear his dattard tep withdraws, 
From death he cannot fly: — One common grave 
* Receives, at lait, the coward and the hence.” 


That's very certain,' cries Partridge. * Av, ſure, 
Plors amnibus communis: but there is a great difference 
between dying in one's bed a great many years 
hence, like a good Chrittian, with all our friends 
crying about us, and being thot to-day or to-mer- 
row, like 2 mad-dog ; or perhaps hacked in twenty 
pieces with a ſword. and that too before we have 
repented of all our fins. O Lord, have mercy upon 
us! to be ture, the ſoldiers are a wicked kind ct 
people. | never loved to have any thing to do with 
them. I could hardiy bring myſelf ever to look up- 
on them as Chriſtians. There is nothing but curling 
and ſwearing among them. I wiſh your honbur 
would repent: I heartily with you would repent, be- 
fore it is too late, and not think of going among; 
them, — Evil communication corrupts good man— 
ners. That is my principal reaſon. For, as for that 
matter, | am no more atraid than another man, not 
J. as to matter of that. I know all human fleſh mutt: 
die; but yet a man may live many years tor all that. 
Why | am a middle aged man now, and yet I mur 
live a great number ot years. I have read of ſeveral 
who have lived to be above a hundred, and tome 
a great deal above a hundred. Not that I hope, [ 
mean that | promite myſchf, to live to any ſuch age 
as that neither.— Bot, it it be only to eighty or 
ninety, Heaven be praited, that is a great ways o'T 
yet; and | am not afraid of dying then, no more 
than another man: but turely, to tempt death be- 
tore a man's time is come, ſeems to me downright 
wickednets and preſumption. Beſides, if it was to 
do any good indeed ; but let the cauſe be what it 
* will, what mighty matter of good can two people 
o? and, for my part, I underſtand nothing of it. 
3 ne- 
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I never fired off a gun above ter times in my lie: 
und then it was not charged with bullets, And tor 
the ſword, I never l:zrned to tenor, and no no— 
* thing of the matter And then there are thoſ can- 
: nons, Which certain!) mul be thought the kighe' 
preſumption to go in the way of: and nobody bur 
2 madman—41 atk pardon; upon my foul, I meant 
no harm; I heg Iny not throw your honour into 
© another paſſion,” 

* Be under no apprehenſion, Partridge, erics Jones 'S; 
I am now fo well convinced of thy cowardice „that 
thou couldſt not provoke me oa any account. 


* Your honour,” anſwered he, may call me a coward, 


© or any thing elle you Þ leaſe, I loving to lleep in 
© 2 whole ſkin miles a man a coward, ron immune 
* ab illis malis ſumns. 1 never reid in iay grammar, 
that a man can't be a good man without fighting. 
* Vir bonus eſt quis * Di confulta patrum, qui lage 
e juroque ſervat. Not a word of fighting; and lam 
* fare the teripture is ſo much aruntt ir, that a man 
« ſhall never perſuade me he is a good Chriſtian, 
© while he lheds chrictiun blood.“ 


CHAT IV; 
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Us Tas Partridge had utte en that good and pin: 
doctrine, with which che lit chapter coackded, 

they arrived at another crofs wa y, when t lime fellow 
in rags aſked them for tim; ; upon which Partridge 
gave him a ſevere. rebut, ſvn. * Every part {tl 
* ought to keep their oven poor,” fonus then fell a- 
laughing, and atte} Partridge, if he was not au- 
© ſhamed, with ſo much charity in his mouth, to 
* have no charity in his heart. Your religion,” ſays 
he, ſerves you only for an excle for your iaults, 
© but is no incentive to Four virtae., Can any man, 
* whoisreallya C hriftian abſtain from relieving oue 
of his brethren in ſuch a miſerable condition And 
at the ſame time, putting his hand in his pocket, he 
* the poor object a ſhilling. 

Vor. VIIL Y « Maſter,” 
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* Maſter,” cries the fellow, aſter thanking him, I 
© have a curious thing here in my pocket, which 1 
found about two miles off, if your worſhip will pleaſe 
to buy it. I ſhould not venture to pull it out to e- 
very one; but, as you are ſo good a gentleman, 
and to kind to the poor, you won't ſuſpect a man 
* of being a thief only becauſe he is poor.“ He then 
pulled out a little gilt pocket-book, and delivered it 
into the hand of Jones. 

Jones pretently opened it, and (gueſs, reader, what 
he felt), faw in the firit page the words Sepia Weſtern, 
written by her own fair hand, He no ſooner read the 
name than he preſt it cloſe to his lips: nor could he 
avoid falling into ſome very frantic raptures, notwith- 
ſtanding his company; but perhaps theſe very rap- 
tures made him forget be was not alone. 

While Jones vas kiſling and mumbling the book, 
as if he bad an excellent brown buttered cruſt in his 
mouth, or as it he hud really been a bookworm, or an 
author, who had nothing to eat but his own works, 
a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the ground, 
which Partridge took up, and delivered to Jones, 
who pretently perceived it to be a bank-bill. It was 
indeed the very bill which Weſtern had given his 
daughter the night before her departure; and a Jew 
would have jumped to purchate it at five ſhillings leſs 
than 10% | 

The ches of Partridge ſparkled at this news, which 
Tones now proclaimed alond . and fo did {though 
with ſomewhat a different aſpect), thoſe of the poor 
fellow who had found the book; and who (1 hope 
ſrom a principle of honeſty had never opened it; 
but we thould not deal honeltly by the reader, if we 
on:iticd to inform him of a circumitance, which may 
bz: here a little material, viz. that the fellow could 
not read. | 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and trani- 
port from the finding the book, was affected with 2 
mixture of concern at this new diſcovery; fer his ima- 
gination initintly ſuggelted to him, that the owner of 
the bill might poſſibly want it. before he thould be 
able to convey it to her. He then acquainted the 

finder, 
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finder, that he knew the lady to whom the book Le- 
longed, and would endeavour to find her out as foot 
as poſſible, and return it to her. 

Ihe pocket · book was a late preſent from Mrs. Weſ- 
tern to her niece : it had colt five and twenty ſhillings, 
having been bought of a celebrated toyman ; but the 
real value of the filver, which it contained in its claſp, 
was about 8 d. and that price the ſaid toyman, as 
it was altogether as good as when it firſt iſtued from 
his ſhop, would now have given for it. A prudent 
perſon would, however, have taken proper advantage 
of the ignorance of this fellow, and would not have 
offered more than a thilling, or perhaps fixpence tor 
it; nay, ſome perhaps would have given nothing, and 
left the fellow to his action of trover, which ſome 
learned ferjeants may doubt whether he could, under 
theſe circumſtances, have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whoſe character was on the 
outſide of generoſity, and may perhaps not very un- 
juſtly have been ſuſpected of extravagance, without 
any heſitation, gave a guinea in exchange for the book. 
The poor man, who had not for a long time before 
been poſſeſſed of fo much treaſure, gave Mr. Jones à 
thouſand thanks, and diicovered little lefs of tranſport 
in his muſcles, than Jones had betore ſhewn, when 
he had firſt read the name of Sophia Weſtern. 

The fellow very r-avily agreed to attend our tra- 
vellers to the place where he had found the pocket- 
book. Together, therefore, they procceded directly 
thicher, but not fo faſt as Mr. Jones deitred ; for his 
Zuide unfortunately happened to be lame, and could 
not poſübly travel taiter than a mile an hour. As tins 
place, therefore, was at about three miles diſtance, 
though the fellow had ſaid otherwiſe, the reader need 
got be acquainted how lopg they were in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during their 
walk, kifled it as often, talked much to himielf, and 
very little to his companions, At all which the guide 
exprelt ſome ſigns of aſtonithment to Partridge, who 
more than once lhook his head. and cry'd, © oor gen- 
' Ueman ! craundut oft ut fit mens fan in corpore far.” 
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At length they arrived at the ver; ſpot where So- 
phia unhapf ly dropt the pocket- book, and where the 
t=!llow had as happily ſound it. Here Jones offered 
to take leave of his guide, and to improve his pace ; 
but the fellow, in whom that violent fvrprize and joy, 
which the fit receipt cf the guinea had occationed, 
was now contideratly abated, and who had now had 
ſuthcient tim to recollect himtelf, put on a dilcon- 
tented look, and, leratching his hcad, ſaid, « He 
* hoped his woriiip wonid give him ſomething more. 
« Your weritip,” faid be, will, I hope, take it into 
* Four cor ideration, that if I had not been honeſt I 
might haue kept the whole.“ And indeed this the 
reader muſt conteſs to have been true. If the paper 
* there,” taid ke, * be worth 100 l. 1 am ſure the find- 
ing it deſerves more than a guinea. Beſides, ſup- 
poie your worthip ſhould never fee the lady, nor give 
it her — and though your worthip looks and talks 
* very much like a gentleman, yet I have only your 
* worihip's bare word : and certainly, if the right 
* owner ben't to be found, it all belongs to the kr 
finder. I hope your worſhip will confider of all theſe 
matters. Jam but a poor man, and therefore don't 
* Cefire to have all; but it is but reaſonable I thould 
© have my are. Your worthip looks like a good 
man, and, | hope, will conſider my honeſty; tor I 
might have kept every farthing, and nobody ever 
* the wier.“ I promile thee, upon my honour,” 
nies Tones, © that ] know the right owner, and will 
* reilore it to her * Nay, your worlhip,” anſwered 
the fellow, © may o as you pleaſe as to that: if you 
will but give me my thare, that is, one half of the 
* money, your hanour may keep the reſt yourſelf if 
you picaie,” and concluded wich ſwearing by a very 
vehement oath, that he would never mention a ſyl- 
+ Jable of it to any man living.“ 

* Lnoke, friend, cries fones. * the rizht owner 
* ſhall certainly have gun all that the loſt; and. as 
© for any further gratuity, | really cannot give it you 
at pretent, but jet me know your name, and where 
„ou live, and it, 15 more than poſſible, you may here- 

alter 
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aſter have further reaſon to rejoice at this morning's 
© adventure.” 

I don't know what yon mean by venture,” cries 
the fellow; © it ſeems, | muit venture whether you will 
return the lady her money or no: but I hope your 
« worllip will conſider'— Come, come,“ ſaid Par- 
tridge, * tell his honour your name, and where vou 
may be found; I warrant you will never repent hav- 
© ing put the money into his hands. The fellow, ſee- 
ing no hopes of recovering the poſſeſſion of the pcc- 
ket-book, at laſt complied in giviag in his name and 
place of abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of 
paper with the pencil of Sophia; and then. placing 
the paper in the ſame page where ſhe had writ her 
name, he cried out, There, friend, you are the 
* happieſt man alive, I have joined your name to 
* that of an angel.“ I don't know any thing about 
mangels, antwered the fellow; but I with you 
« would give me a little more money, or elte return 
me the pocket- bock.“ Partridge now waxed wroth : 
he called the poor cripple by ſeveral vile and oppro- 
brious name, and was abtolutely proceeding to beut 
him, but Jones would not ſuffer any ſuch thing: and 
now, telling the fellow he would certainly find ſome 
opportunity of ſerving him, Mr. Jones departed as ſalt 
as his hecls would carry him; and Partridge, into 
whom the thoughts of the hundred pound had intu- 
led new ipirits, followed his leader; while the man, 
who was obliged to {.ay behind, fell to curſing them 
both, as well as his parents; for had they, ſays he, 
* ſent me to charity-ichool to learn to write and read 
© and call account, I thould have known the value 04 
* theſe matters as well as other people. 


CHAF. . 


Containing more adventures «which Mr. Foros and bis + 


companion met gu the road. 


UR travellers now walked ſo ſaſt, that they had 
very little time or breath for converſation; Jones 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge on the 
bank bill, which, though it gave him ſome pleaſure, 
cauſed him at the ſame _ to repine at fortune, which, 
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in all his walks, had never given him ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of fhewing his honeſty. They had proceeded 
above three miles, when Partridge. Fax unable any 
longer to keep up with Jones, e led to him, and beg- 
ged him a little 10 fl acken his pace; with this he was 
the more re: dy y to compt; y, as he had for ſome time 
loſt the footileps cf the hor fes, which the thaw had 
enabled him 10 trace for ſeveral miles, and-he was 
now upon a wile common where were ſeveral roads. 
He here th retore ftopt to confider which of thefe 
roads he lhonld purſue, when c a ſndden they heard 
the noile of a drum that ſeemed ut no great diſtance. 
This ſound pretently alarmed the fears of Partridge, 
ard he cried ont, © Lord have mercy upon us all; they 
are certainly a- co: ning Who is coming: * cries 
Tones: for fear had long ſince given place to ſofter ideas 
ia his mind; and, ſince his adventure with the lame 
man he had been totally intent on purſuing Sophia, 
without entertaining one thought of an enemy. Who!” 
cries Partridge, * why the rebels: but why ſhould I 
call them rebels? they may he very honeit gentlemen, 
for any ching | know to the contrary. The devil take 
bir that affronts them, [iay. Lam ſure, if they have 
nothing to ſay to me, Iwill have nothing to lay to 
them bur in a civil way. For Heaven's fake. vir, 
Con't affront them if they ſhould come. and perhaps 
they may do us no harm ; bur would it not be the 
wiler way to eveep into ſome of yonder bulhes till they 
are gone by? What can two unarmed men do per- 
h.ps againlt fifty thouſand ? Certainly nobody but 
* a :adman; I hope your honour is not offended ; 
but certainly no man who hath mers ſana in corpore 
* fans” Here jones interruptes this torrent of elo- 
que ce, which tear kad intpired, ſaying, That by the 
drum he perceived they were near iome town.“ He 
then made directly towards the place whence the noite 
proceeded, biJiding Partridge * take courage, for that 
© he would lend him into no danger:“ and adding. it 
* was impoſlihle the rebels ſhould be fo near.” 
Partridge was a little comforted with this laſt aſſu- 
rance: and, though he would more gladly have gone 


the contrary way, he followed his leader, his heart 
beating 
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beating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to 
the muſic of the drum, which ceaſed not till they 

had traverſed the common, and were come into a 
narrow lane. 

Ard now Partridge, who kept even pace with Jones, 
diſcovered ſomething b. ainted flying in the air, a very 
few y ards before him; which fancying to be the colours 
of the enemy, he fell a bellowing, * Olord, Sir, here 
* they are; there is the crown and coffin. Oh lord! 
* | never aw any thing fo terrible; and we are with- 
in gun ſhot of them already.” 

Jones no ſooner leg up than he plainly perceived 
what it was which Partridge had thus mittaken. * Per- 
« rridye,' fays he, I tincy you will he able to engage 

this whole army vourfelf; for by the colours! guets 
what the drum was which we heard before, and 
which beats up for recruns to a puppet-thow.” 

* A puppet-lhow,' anſwered Partridge, with mot 
eager tranſport. * And is it reilly no more than that? 
I love a puppet-ſhow of all the paſtimes upon earth. 

Do, good Str, let us tarry and tee it. Beſides I am 
quite famiſhed to death; tor it is now almoſt dark, 
and I have not cat à mortel ſince three o'clock in 
* the morn:ng.” 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an alehouſe 
where Jones was prevailed upon to {top, the rather 
as he had no longer any ufurance «©! being in the road 
he defired. They walked both direc y into the kicchen, 
where Jones began to inquire it no ladies had paſſed 
that way in the morning, and Partridge as eagerly exa- 
mined into the ſtats ot their proviſions: and indeed his 
enquiry met with the better ſucceſs; for Jones could 
no” hear news of Sophia; but! eartridge, to his great 


* 


ſatistaction, found good realon to expect very thortly 


the agreeable fight of an excellent imoking dith of 
eggs and bacon. 

in ſtrong and healthy couſtitutions love hath a very 
different effect from what it cauſes in the puny part of 
the ſpecies. In the latter it generally deitroys all that 
appetite which tends towards the contervation ot the in- 
dividual: but in the former, though it often m.luces 


torgettulneſs, and a neglect of food, as well as of every 
thing 
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thing elſe ; yet place a good piece of well-powdered 
butrock before a hungry lover, and he ſeldom fails very 
handſomely toplay his part, Thus it happened in the 
preſent caſe; for though Jones perhaps wanted 2 
prompter, and might have travelled much farther, 
had he been alone, with an empty ſtomach; yet no 
ſooner did he fit dowr. to the bacon and eggs, than he 
fell to as heartily and voraciouſly as Partridge himſelf, 

Before our travellers had finiſhed their dinner, night 
came on, and as the oon was now paſt the full, it was 
extremely dark. Partridge therefore prevailed on Jones 
to ſlay and fee the puppet- how, which was juſt going 
to begin, and to which they were very eagerly invited 
by the maſter of the ſaid thow, who declared that his 
figures were the fine which the world had ever pro- 
duced, and that they had given great ſatisfaction to 
all the quality in every town in England. 

The puppet-ſhow was performed with great regu- 
larity and decency. It was called the fine and ſerious 
part of the Provoked tiniband ; and it was indeed a 
very grave and ſolemn entertainment, without any low 
wit or humour, or jeits; or, to do it no more than 
jaltice, wichout any thing which could provoke a 
laugh. The audience were all highly pleated. A 
grave matron told the malter he wuld bring her two 
daughters the next night, as he did not thew any 
ſtuft ; and an attorney's clerk and an exciſeman both 
declared, that the characters of lord and lady Cown- 
ley were well preſerved, and highly in nature. Par- 
tridge likewize concurred with this opinion. 

T he malter was ſo highly elated with theſe encomi- 
ums, that he could not reirain from adding ſome more 
of his own. He ſaid, * The preſent age was not im- 

proved in any thing fe much as in their puppet thows; 
which by throwing out Punch and his wife Joan, 
and ſuch idle trumpery, were at laſt brought to be 
a rational entertainment. I remember, faid he, when 
I firſt took to the buſineſs. there was a great deal of 
low ſtuff that did very well to make folks laugh: but 
was never calculated to improve the morals of young 
people; which certainly ought to be principally aim- 
ed at in every puppet-ſhow : for why may not good 
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and inſtructive leſſons be conveyed this way, as well 
as any other! My ſigures are as big as the life, and 
they r.pretent the life in every particular; and 1 
queition not but people rife from my little drama 
an much improved as they do from the great.“ 1 
would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
profeſſion,“ antwered Jones, * but! {hould have been 
glad to have ſeen my old acquainiance malter Punch 
{er all that; and to far irom improving, I think, 
by leaving cht him and bis merry wite Joan, you 
have ſpoiled your puppet- how, 

The dancer ot wires conceived an immediate and 


high contempt for Jones, from theſe words: and, 
with much diſdain in his comitenance he rephed, 


Very probably, Sir, chat may be your opinion; but 
I have the ſatis faction to know the beſt judges differ 
from you, and it is unpotfſible to please every taſte. 
I conteſs, indeed, ſome of the quality at Bath, two 
or three years ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch 
again upon the tage. | Lelieve | loſt 1ome money 
for not agr eeing to it; but, let others do as they 
will, a little matter ſhall never bribe me to degrade 
my own profeſſion nor will | ever willingly content 
to the ſpoiling the decency and regularity of my 
tage, by introdueing any ſuch low ay {T upoa it-? 

* Right, friend,” cries the clerk, © you are very 
right. Always avoid what is low. There are ſeveral 
of my acquaintance in Longon, who are refolved 
to drive every thing which is low trom the Rage.” 
Nothing can be more proper,” crics the excueman, 


pulling his pipe from his mouth. 1 remember, 
added he, (for then | lived with my lord), © I was in 


c 


the footman's gallery, the night when this play of 
the Provoked Huſband was acted firit. There was 
a great deal of low (tuff in it about a country gen- 
tleman ccine up to town to Rand for partiament- 
man; and there they brought a parcel of his fer- 
vants upon the tage, his coxchman 1 remember 
particularly; but the gentlemen in our gallery 
could not bear any thing io low, and they damned 
it. I obſerve, friend, you 3 left all that mat- 
ter out, and you are to be commeniied tor it.” 

« Nay, 
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© Nay, gentlemen,” cries Jones, I can never 
maintain my opinion againſt ſo many; indeed, if the 
generality of his audience diſlike him, the learned 
gentleman, who conducts the ſhow, may have done 
very right in diſmiſſing Punch from his ſervice ” 
The maſter of the ſhow then began a ſecond ha- 
rangne, and ſaid much of the great force of example, 
and how much the inferior part of mankind would 
be deterred from vice, by obſerving how odious it 
was in their ſuperiors ; when he was unluckily inter- 
rupted by an incident, which, though perhaps we 
might have omitted it at another time, we cannot 
help relating at preſent, but not in this chapter, 
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From which it may be infe: red, that the leſt things are 
liable to be miſunder /tood and miſinterpreted. 


VroLENT uproar now aroſe in the entry, where 
my landlady was well cuffing her maid both with 
her fiſt and tongue. She had indeed miſſed the wench 
from her employment, and, after a little ſearch, had 
found her on the puppet-ſhow (tage in company with 
the Merry Andrew, and in a ſituation not very pro- 
per te be deſcribed. 

Though Grace (for that was her name), had for- 
feited all title to modeſty, yet had ſhe not impudence 
enough to deny a fact in which ſhe was actually tur- 
prifed ; ſhe therefore took another turn, aS attempted 
to mitigate the offence. * Why do you beat me in 
this manner, miſtreſs ?* cries the wench. If you 
* don't like my doings, you may turn me away. If 
© I am a w-—e,' (for the other had liberally be- 
ſtowed that appellation on her), my betters are ſo 
* as well as [! What was the fine lady in the pup- 
© pet-thow juſt now ? 1 ſappoſe ſhe did not lie all 
night out from her huſband for nothing.“ 

The landlady now burſt into the kitchen, and fell 
foul on both her huſband and the poor puppet-mover. 
Here huſvand,” fays the, * you fee the conſequence 
* of harbouring theſe people in your houſe. of 
* doth 
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* doth draw a little drink the more for them, one is 
* hardly made amends for the litter they make ; and 
* then to have one's houſe made a bawdy-houſe of by 
ſuch louſy vermin. In ſhort, I deſire you would be 
one to-morrow morning; for ] will tolerate no more 
fuch doings. It is only the way to teach our ſervants 
idleneſs and nonſenſe; for to be ſure nothing better 
can be learned by ſuch idle ſhows as theſe. I re- 
member when puppet-ſhows were made of good 
{ſcripture ſtories, as Jeptha's raſh vow, and ſuch 
good things, and when wicked people were carried 
away by the devil. There was ſome ſenſe in thoſe 
matters; but, as the parſon told us laſt Sunday, no- 
body believes in the devil now a-days; and here you 
bring about a parcel of puppets dreſt up like lords 
and ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country- 
wenches; and, when their heads are once turned 
topſy turvy, no wonder every thing elſe is ſo.” 
Virgil, I think tells us, that when the mob are aſ- 
ſembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and all 
forts of miſſile weapons fly about, if a man of gravity 
and authority appears amongſt them, the tumult is 
preſently appeated, and the mob, which, when col- 
lected into one body, may be well compared to an 
als, erect their long ears at the grave man's diſcour e. 
On the contrary, when a let of grave men and phi- 
loſophers are diſputing; when wiſdom herſelf may in 
a manner be conſidered as preſent, and adminiſtring 
arguments to the diſputants ; thould a tumult arite 
among the mob, or ikould one ſcold, who is berielf 
equal in noiſe to a mighty mob, appear among t ie 
ſaid philoſophers; their diſpures ceaſe in a moment, 
viſdom no longer performs her miniſterial oince, and 
the attention of every one is immediately attracted Ly 
the ſcold alone. | 
Thus the uproar aforeſaid, and the arrival of the 
lindiady, ſilenced the maiter of the puppet ſhow, and 
put a ſpeedy and final end to that grave and folem.n 
harangue, of which we have given the reader a tut- 
ficient taſte already. Nothing indeed could have 
happened ſo very inopportune as this accident; the 
moſt wanton malice of fortune could not have con- 


trived 
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trived ſuch another ſtratagem to confound the poor 
fellow, while he was ſo triamphantly deicanting on 
the good morals inculcated by his exhibitions His 
month was now as efectnally ſtopt, as that of a quack 
mult be, if, in the mid{t of a declamation on the great 
virtnes of his pills and powders, the corpſe cf one of 
his martyrs ſhould be brought forth, and depoſited 
before the ſtage, as a teſtimony of his ſkill. 

Inſtead, therefore, of anſwering my landlady, the 
puppet-ithow-man ran out to puniſh his merry Andrew; 
and no the moon beginning to put forth her filver 
tight, as the poets call it, (though ſhe looked at that 
time more like a piece of copper), Jones called for his 
reckoning, and ordered Partridge, whom my landlady 
had juſt awaked from a protonnd nap, to prepare for 
his journey; but Partridge. having lately carried two 
points, as my reader hath ſeen before, was emboldene! 
to attempt a third, which was to prevail with jones 
to take up a lodging that evening in the houſe where 
he then was. He introduced this with an affecte 1 
ſurprize at the intention which Mr Jones declared of 
removing; and, after urging many excellent argn- 
ments againſt it, he at lat inſiſted ſtrongly, that it 
could be to no manner of purpoſe whatever; for that, 
unleſs Jones knew which way the lady was gone, 
every hep he took might very pot: Jy lead him the 
farther from her;“ for vou find, Sir,” ſaid he, © by 
* all the people in the houſe, that the is not gone this 
* way. How much better, ther2fore, would it be to 
ſtay till the morning. when we may expect to meet 
with ſomebody to er 1quir2 > of 2 
This laſt argument had indeed tome affect on Jones; 
and, while he was wei: ghing it, th: land! ord threw all 
the rhetoric of which he was matter, into the func 
ſcale. Sure, Sir, fd he, your ſervant give you 
* moit excellent a-lvice; for who would travel by 
* night at this time of the year” He then hegan in the 
uſual itile to trumpet forth the excellent accommoda- 
tion which his houſe afforded ; and my landlady like- 
wite opened on the occation —— Burt not to detain the 
reader with what is common to every hoſt and hoſteſs, 
it is ſufficient to tell him, Jones was at lalt prevailed on 

1 to 
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ro ſtay and refreſh himſelf with a few hours reſt, 
which indeed he very much wanted; for he had hard- 
ly ſhut his eyes fince he had left the inn. where the 
accident of the broken hend had happened. 

As ſoon as Jones had taken a reſoladion to proveel 
no farther that night, he preſen ly retired co reit with 
his two bed-fellows, the pocket book and the mii; 
but Partridge, who at ſeveral times had refrethed! bim⸗ 
ſelf with ſeveral naps, was more inclined to eating 
than to fleeping, and more to drinking than to ci ber. 

And now the form which Grice h id raiſed being 
at an ead, and my landlady being again reconciled 0 
the puppet- man, who on his fie forgave the inden ont 
reflections which the good woman in her paſſion had 
cait on his performances, a face of perfect peace and 
tranquillity reigned in the küchen; where (at aſſem— 
bled round the fire, the lundlord ard lan lud y of the 
houſe, the ma'ter of the puppet thaw, rhe artorney's 
clerk, the exciieman, and the ingenious Mr Par- 
tridge; in w hich company paſt the agrezable conver- 
ſition wiich will be found in the next chapter. 


e 


Contaiuing a remark or tt hure. and many more 
ef the gd company ajomblea in the kiicken. 


HOUGH the pride of Partriiloe did not ſub- 
mit to acknowledgz hin! a ſervant. 


condeſcended in mot narticnlars to imitate 
ners of that rank. One inilance of this w 
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ly magud tying the fortune of his companion, as he 
called Jon es: ſuch is 4 general canton with all fee 


vants among ſtrangers, as none of them would wil 


Iiagly be thought the attendant on a Legzir: for the 
higher the teu. ion ft the m. ter in, the higher con- 
ſequently is that of the man in his on opinion: the 
truth of which obſervation © ppeur: from the beh. 

our of all the foormen ef the novitty 
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of that reſpect which is paid to the quality and eſtates 
80 the ir malters ; it is clearly otherwite with regard 
to virtue and underſtaprding. Theſe advantages are 
ſt rialy pericnul. and tv allow t! enfelves all the re— 
ſ-c&t which is paid to them To toy pr e truth, this 
i fo very little, that they canrer well rd Wet any 
ethers partake with them, As the'e 1 er. fore ref & 
ro honovr on the dme ic, . "__ ris be at all dil. 
Honegred by the moſt deplerehle want of both is ts 
mater h _ it is 6G: Wife in wu e wart of what 
is called zi te in a mattreſs, the confenuer e 04 which 
ve huve betore feen: tor in this dmonour there is a 
kind of contagien, which, like that of poverty, com- 
municates itelt to all who appraach eit. 

Now fer theſe eat ns we are not to u onder, that 
{ervants (I wear among the wen only), thould have 
ſc. great regard for the repmorion of the wealth ot 
chew malte! rs, and little or none at all tor their cha- 
r der in other points; and tlat, though they would 
be aſhamed to be the tootman of a beggar, they are 
not fo to attend upon a rogue or a blockhead, and 
do conſequently make no tcruple to fpread the tame 
of the iniquities and follies of their faid maſters as far 
as poſſihle, and this often with great humour and 
werrimert., In reality, a footman is often a wit, as 
well as a beau, at the expence of the gentleman whole 
I:very he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly on 
the valt fortune to which Mr. ſones was heir, he very 
freely communicated an apprehention which he had 
begun to conceive the day before, and tor which, as 
we hinted at that very time, the bchavicur of Jones 


irered to have furniſhed a tuflicient foundation. In 


thort, he was now pretty well confirmed in an opi— 
nion, that his maſter was out of his wits, with which 
pinion he very bluntly acquainted the good COMP» 
py round the fire. 
With this ſentiment the puppet 3 man immedi- 
atcly eHincided. * I own,” 1 * he, the gentleman 
{1 . d me very much, u hen he talked to abſurd- 
y | abettrt buppet thov 3 It is indeed h ruly to he 
* cCogeeived that any man in his teaſes loud be fo 
much 
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much miſt iken ; what you ſay now accounts ver; 
well for al! his monl! rous notions. Poor gentleman! [ 
* | am heartily concerned for hin; indeed he hath a 
range wildne( about his eyes, which i took notice 
ot before. though l did not mention it.” 

The landlo-d agreed with this latft aiertion, and 
likewiſe cluimed the {agacity of having obſerved it, 
And certainly,” a led he, it muſt be to; for r.0 
* one but a ma man would have thought of le: aving 
* io good a houſe, to ramble about the country at 
that time of night 

The exciſeman, pulling his pipe from his month, 
ſaid, He thonght the gentleman looked and talked 
a little wildly; and then t: n to Partridge, * Hi 
© he be a maZinan,” fiys he, he chould not be ſul- 
* fered to travel thus about the con: try; tor poi ly 
© he may do ſome milchiet. It is pity he was not ſe- 
cured and ſent home to his relations,” 

Now ſome conceits ct this gy were likewiſe lan!“ 
ing in the mind of Partridge; for, as he was now 
perſnaged that Jones had run aw. y from Me All- 
worthy, he promiſed himſelf the highieſt rewards, it 
he could by any means convey him back. But fear of 
Jos, of M hole fiercencfs and ilrength he had ſeen, 
and indeed ſelt fome inftances, hid however repre- 
tented any ſuch ſcheme as impoſſible to be executed. 
and had Ciſco! waged him from applying himſelf to 
ſor n any regalar j plan for the purpoie But no ſoon- 
er Und he hear the ſentiments of the exciieman, than 
he embraced that opportunity uf declaring his own, 
and expreſſed a kearty wich that ſucl a watts could 
be brought about. 

. Could be bronght al. wt o ſiys the cxcife:mnun ; 

* why there is nothing ealler. 


* Ah! Sir, anſwered Parindge, © you don't xnow 


© what a devil of a fellow he is te can take ms up 
© with one hand, and throw me out at a vindew z 
and he would too, if he did but imagine —— 

* Pogh!' ſays the excileman, I believe I am s 
* good a man as he. Beſides, here ars five of us. 

I don't know what five,” cries the lauJluly, © ny 
* huſband ſhall have nothing to do in it. Nor hill 


&.2 * aiiy 
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any violent hands be laid upon any body in my 
houſe. The young gentleman 1s as pretty a young 
gentleman as ever | ſaw in my life, and I believe he 
is no more mad than any of us What do you tell 
of his having a wild look with his eyes ? they are 
the prettieſt eyes [| ever ſaw, and he hath the pret- 
tieſt look with them; and a very modelt civil young 
man he is. | am ſure | have bepitied him heartily 
ever fince the gentleman there in the corner told us 
he was croſt in love. Certainly that is enough to 
make any man, eſpecially ſuch a ſweet young gen- 
tleman as he is, to lock a little otherwiſe than he 
did before. Lady, indeed! what the devil would 
the lady have better than fuch a hanCſome man 
with a great eſtate ? | ſuppoſe ſhe is one of your 
quality tolks, one of your townly ladies that we ſaw 
tat night in the puppet-ſhow, who don't know 
what they would be at.” 

The attorney's clerk likewiſe declared he would 
have no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice 
&3.council. * Suppoſe,” ſays he, an action of falſe 
* impriſonment ſhould be brought againſt us, what 
detence could we make? Who knows what may be 
fafficient evidence of madneſs to a jury? But | only 
{peak upon my own account; tor it don't look well 
for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe matters, un- 
leſs it be as a lawyer. Jurics are always leſs favour- 
* able to us than to other people. I don't therefore 
diſſuade you, Mr. Thomſon, (to the exciſeman), 
* nor the gentleman, nor any body elle.” 

The exciieman thook his head at this ſpeech. and 
the puppet how man ſaid, madneſs was ſometimes 
a difficult matter for a jury to decide: For | re- 
member.“ ſays he, I was once preſent at a trial 
of macneſs, where twenty witneſſes ſwore that the 
perion was as mad as a March hare; and twenty 
others, that he was as much in his ſenſes as any 
man in England—And indeed it was the opinion of 
moſt people, that it was only a trick of his rela- 
tions to rob the poor man of his right.” 

Very likely !* cries the landlady, I myſelf knew 
a peor gentleman who was kept in a mad houſe = 
| His 
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his life by his family, and they enjoyed his eſtate, 
* but it did them no good; for, though the law gave 
mit them, it was the right of another,” 

+ Pogh!' cries the clerk with great contempt, 
* who hath any right but what the Jaw gives them? 
* If the law gave me the beit eſtate in the country, 
c 


| ould never trouble myſelf much who had the 
right.“ | 
* If it be ſo,” ſays Partridge, * Felix quem faciunt 
aliena pericula cautum.” 
My Landlord, who had been called ont by the ar- 
r:val of a horſeman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen, and with an ailrighted conmer.anc? 
cried out, * What do you think, gentlemen ? The 
rebels have given the duke the flip, and are ot al- 
* melt to London - it 13 certainly true, for a man cn 
* borteback juſt now told me ſo 

* | am glad of it with all my heart.“ cries Par- 
tridge; * then there will be uo fighting in the! 
parts. 


am glad,” cries the clerk, * for a better reaſon; 


for | would always have right take place,” 
Ay but,” anſwered the landlord, © I have heard 
& 


{ome people ſay this man hath no right.” 

* | will prove the contrary in a moment, crivs the 
clerk; it my father dies {eized of a right; do von 
mind me, teized of a right, | fay; Cath not that 
rut Getcend to his fon? und doch not one right 
« d&icend as well as arother: 


* But how can he have any right to mee us pa- 


6 p:ihes "bo lays the landlord. 
« Never fear that,” crics Partridge. As to the 
matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved 
AS & 
* 


it as clear as the lan; and, as to the mutter of fe- 


© ligion, it is quite out of the caſe. The papills thera- 
telves doit expect any ſuch thing, A popith prie!t, 
« whom | {new very, well, and who is @ very hone t 
man, teld me upon his word and hondur they lad 
no luch deſign.” | 
And another prieſt of my acquaiatance,' ſaid the 
landlady, * hath told me the ſame thing But my 
+ huibaud is always Jo afraid of papiſhes. I know a 
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great many papiſhes that are very honeſt ſort of 
people, and ſpend their money very freely; and it 
is 4) ways a maxim with me, that one man's money 
is as good as another's ? 

© Very true, miſtreſs,“ ſaid the puppet ſhow-man 
I Con't care what religion comes, provided the 
pre ſbyteriaus are not uppermoſt ; for they are ene- 
mies to puppet ſhows.” 

And fo you would facrifice your religion to your 
intereſt,” cries the excileman; and are deſirous to 
fee popery brought in, are you ? 

Not | truly,” anſwered the other; © I hate popery 
as much as any man; but yet it is a comfort to one, 
that one ſhould be able to live under it, which 
I could not do among preſbyterians. To be ſure 
every man values his livelihood firſt ; that muſt be 
zranted ; and | warrant, if you would confels the 
truth, you are more afraid of loſing your place than 
any thing elie ; but never fear, Bend, there will 
be an cxciſe under another government as well as 
under this.” 

* Why certainly,” replied the exciſeman, * I ſhould 
be a very ill man, if 1 did not honour the king, 
whote bread | eat. That is no more than natural, 
as a man may ſay: ſor what ſigniſies it to me that 
there would be an excite-oftice under another go- 
vernment, ſince my frierds would be out, and I 
could expect no better than to follow them? No, 
no, friend, thall never be bubbled out ot my reli- 
gion, in hopes only of keeping my place under an- 
other government; for 1 thould certainly be no 
better ud very probably might be worſe.” 

* Why that is whit 1 fay.' crics the landlord, 
whenever folks ſay, who knows what may happen? 
Udzooks, heul not | be a blockhead to lend my 
money to | know not who, becaule mayhap he may 
return it ageir ? 1 am ture it is ſafe in my own bu- 
reau, and there 1 will keep :t.” 

"The attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy to the 


ſagacity of Partridge, Whether this proceeded trom 
the great diſcernment which the former had into 
men, as well as things, cr whether it aroſe from the 


ſympathy 
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ſympathy between their minds; for they were both 
truly Jacobites in principle; they now ſhoox hands 
heartily, and drank bumpers of ſtrong beer to healths 
which we think proper to bury in oblivion. 

Theſe healths were afterwards pledged by all pre- 
ſent, and even by my landlord himſelf, though reluc- 
tantly; but he could not withſtand the menaces of 
the clerk, who ſwore he would never ſet his foot 
within his houſe again, if he refuſed. The bumpers 
which were ſwallowed on this occaſion ſoon put an 


end to the converſation. Here, therefore, we will 
Put an end to the chapter, 


CHAP. VII. 


In which fortune ſeems to have been in a better humour 
with Jones than we have hitherto ſeen her. 


S there is no wholeſomer, ſo perhaps there are 

few ſtronger ſleeping potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be ſaid to have taken a very large 
dole, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already ſlept nine hours. and might perhaps have 
fl-pt longer. had he not been awakened by a moſt vio- 
lent noiſe at bis chamber door, where the ſound of 
many heavy blows was accompanied with many excla- 
mations of murder. Jones preſently leapt from his 
bed where he ound the maiter of the puppet-ſhow 
belabouring the back and ribs of his poor merry .\n- 
drew, without either mercy or moderation. 

Jones inſtantly interpoſed on behalf of the ſuffering 
party, and pinned the inſulting conqueror up to the 
wall; for the puppet ſhow-man was no more able to 
contend with Jones, than the pcor party coloured 
jeſter had been to contend with this puppet-man. 

But, though the merry Andrew was little fellow, 
an. not very itrony he had nevertheleſs ſome choler 
about kim. He therefore no ſooner found himſelf 
delivered rrom 1h! enemy than he began to attack 
him with the or iy weapon at which he was his equal. 
From this he firſt diicharged a volley of general abu- 
five words, and thence proceeded to ſome 0 
accuſa- 
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accuſations — D—n your bl—d, you raſcal,” ſays 
he, I have not only ſupported you, (for to me you 
* owe all the money you get), but I have ſaved you 
* from the gallous Did you not want to rob the 
© lady of her fine riding habit, uo longer ago than 
« yelterday, in the back lane here? Can you deny 
that vou wilhed to have her alone in a wood to 
* {trip ker, to {rip one of the prettielt ladies that ever 
* was ſecn in the world? and here you have fallen 
upon me, and have almoit murdered me for doing 
* no arm to a girl as willing as myſelf, ouly be- 
* cauie the hikes me better than you.” 

Jones no tooner heard this, than he quitted tl.e 
maicr. laying on lam at the tame time the mod vio- 
lent injunctions of forbearance from any further in- 
tult on the merry Andrew, and, then taking the pour 
wretch with him into his own apartment, he toon learut 
tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he was at- 
rending his maker with his drum the day betore, had 
ſcen pais by. He eatily prevailed with the lad to 
thew him the exact place, and then, having tummon- 
ed Partridge, he departed with the utmoſt expedition. 

lt was almoit eight of the clock betore all matters 
could be got rend; for his departure; tor Partridge 
was not in any halle, nor could the reckoning be pre- 
ſently adjuſted; and, when both theie were tetticd 
ard over, Jongs would not quit the place, before he 
had perfectly reconciled all diffzrences between the 
malter and the man. 

When this was happily accompliſhed, he tet for- 
wards, and was by the truily merry And:cw con- 
ducdted to the ſpot by which Sophia had paſt; and 
then, having landſome ly re warded his co: du dor. ha 
9. n pulhen on with the utmoſt eagerneis, being 
highly dcliglited with the ext: ordinary MANNED in 
which he received his intelligence. Of this Partridge 
was no ſoom tr acquainted, than he with great earneit- 
ne!s began to propheſy, and attared Jones, that he 
would certainly hüve good ſuccets in the end; for he 
faid, two ſuch accidents could never have happened 
to dire him after his miſtreſs, if Providence had not 
deſigned to bring them together at laſt.“ And this 


was 
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was the firſt time that Jones lent any attention to the 
tuperititious dottrines of his companion. 

They had not gone above two miles, when a vio- 
Ient ſtorm of rain overtook them; and, as they hap- 
x cned to be at the fame time ia fight of aa alchouſe, 
Partridge with much carnelt entreaty prevailed with 
Jones to enter and weather the orm. Hunger is 
an enemy, (if indeed it may be called one), which 
partakes more cf the Euglith than of the French dif- 
pofiticn; for, though you ſubdue this never fo often, 
it will always raily again in time; and ſo it did with 
Fartridge, who was no ſouner arrived within the 
kirchen, than he began to atk the fame queſlions 
which he had aſked the night before. The conſe- 
quence of this was an excellent cold chine being pro- 
duced upun the table, upon which not only Par- 
tridge, but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty break- 
faſt, though the latter began to grow again uneaſy, 
as the people of the houie could give him uo fret 
information concerning Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to fally, notwithilanding the violence oft the form 
{till continued; but Partridge begged heartily for an- 
other mug; and, at lalt calling his eyes on a lad at 
the fire. who had cntered into the kitchen, and who 
at that inſtant was looking as carneſtly at him, he 
turned ſuddenly to Jones, and cried, * Maſter, give 
me your hand; a ſingle mug fhan't ſerve the turn 
this bout. Why here's mare news of madam Sa- 
phia come to town. The boy there ſtanding by the 
fire is the very lad that rode before her. I can 
ſwear to my own plaiſter on his face.“ Heavens 
blets you, Sir,” crics the boy; * it is your own plaiſter 
fare enough; | ſhall have always reaſon to remem- 
ber your goodnets; for it hath almoſt cured me.” 

At theſe words Jones ſtarted from his chair, and, 
bidding the boy lollow him, immediately departed 
from the kitchen into a private apartment; for ſo de- 
licate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the preſence of ma- 
ny people; and though he had as it were, from the 
overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as a toaſt 

among 
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among the officers, where he thought it was impoilt- 
ble h. thould be known ; vet even there the reader 
may remem” cr how diikcuilly he was prevailed upon 
tw mention hor firname 
Hard theretore was, it, and perhips, in the opinion 
of many ſag niou readers, very abjurd and inovitroue, 
that le thould priucipatly owe his prefent inisfortnne 
to the ſuppoted want of that delicacy with winch he 
ſo abounded ; for, in reality. Sophia was much more 
oiiended at the freedoms which the thought (and not 
without good retten) he had taken with her name and 
cluracter, than at any freedoms, in which, under his 
prefert circumſtances, he had indulged himtelf with 
the perten o angther womun; and, to {iy truth, I 
believe rionour could never have prevailea on her to 
leave Upton without her ſeeing Jones, had it not ben 
for thoie two Urong infkinces of a levity in his beh.- 
viour, to void of reſpect, and indeed fo highly in- 
cunfitent with any degree of love and tenderneis in 
great and delicate minds. | 
But ſo matters fell out, and ſo I muſt relate them; 
and, if any reaver is thocked at their appearin; unua- 
tural, I caunot help it. I mutt remind ſuch perions, 
that | am not writing a fyitem, but a hitory, anc 1 
am not obliged to reconcile every matter to the rc- 
ceived notions concerning truth and nature. But, it 
this was never ſo ca'y to do, perhaps it might he more 
prudent in we to avoid it Fur inſtance, as the fact t 
preſent before us now itands, without any comment 
of mine upon it, thou;;h it may at firit ſiglit offe: d 
ſome readers yet, upon more mature conſideratiger, 
it mult pleaſe all; for wiſe and good men may con- 
ſider what happened to Jones at Upton. as a jull pu- 
niſhment for Lis wickednets with regard to women, 
of which it was indeed the immediate conſequence; 
and filly and bad perſons may comtort themiclves in 
their vices, by flattering their own hearts. that the 
characters of men are rather owing to accident than 
to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections, which ve 
thould be here inclined to draw. would alike contra- 
dict both theſe conclufions, and would ſkew, that 
theſe incidents contribute only to confirm the great, 
uſcful, 
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nſetul, and uncommon dofrine, which it is the pur— 
poſe of this Whole work to inculeate. and which we 
mult not fill up our pages by trequently repeating. is 
an ordinary parton fi! s his ſermon by repeating his 
text at the end of every paragraph. 

We are contented that it mitt apnear, however un— 
huippily Sophia had erred in her opinion of ſones, ſhe 
had infliciert reaton for her opinion: ſince. I believe, 
every other young lady would, in her ſitnation, have 
erred in the {ame manner. Nav, had lhe followed her 
lover at this very time, and had entered this very 
alehoule the moment he was departed trom it, ſhe 
would have found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and perſon, as the werch at Upon 
had appeared to he For, while Jones was examin=- 
ing his boy in whifpers in an irner room, Partridge, 
who had no fuch delicacy i in his ditpolittion, was in 
the kitchen very openly catechihng the other guide 
who had attended Mrs. Pitz p: atrick; by which means 
the landlord, whoſe ears were open on all ſuch occa- 
ſions, became perſectly well acquainted with the tum- 
ble of Sophia tram her horſe, &c. with the miſtake 
concerning Jerny Cameron, with the many conſe- 
quences of the punch, and, in fhort, with almoſt 
every thing which had happened at the inn, whence 
we difpatche our ladies in x coach and fix, when we 
lat took our Icaves of them. 


CHAP, Is. 


Cintalining little mere than à few odd bſerviliing. 


yore? hal been abſent a full half hour, when he 
I returned into the kitchen in a hurry, defiring the 
ju nd lord to let him know that inſtant what was te pays 
And now the concern, which Partridge felt at being 
ohliged to quit the warm chimney corner and a cup 
of excellent liquor, was fomewhat compenſated by 
hearing, that he was to proceed no farther on foot; 
for Jones, by golden arguments, had prevailed with 
the boy to attend him back to the inn whither he hd 
before conducted Sophia; bit to this however the lad 

conſentad, 
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conſented, upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alchouſe; becaule, as the land- 
lord at Upton was an intimate acquaintance of che 
landlord at Glouceſter, it might fome time or other 
come to the ears oft the latter, that his horſes had 
been let to more than one perſon ; and fo the boy 
might be bronght to account for money, which he 
wiſtly intended to put in his own pocket. 

We were obliged to mention this circumſtance, 
trifling as it may ieem, fince it retarded Mr. Jones a 
conſiderable time in his ſetting out; for the honeſty 
of this latter boy was ſomewhat high—that is. tome- 
what high priced, and would indeed have colt Jones 
very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have ſaid, 
was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown in half a 
crown to be ſpent at that very alchonſe, while the 
boy was waiting for his companion This halt-crown 
the landlord no ſooner got ſcent of, than he opened 
after it with ſuch vehement and perſuaſive outcry, 
that the boy was ſoon orercome, and contented to 
take half a crewn more for his ſtay. Here we cannot 
help obſerving, that, as there is ſo much of policy in 
the loweſt life, great men often over-valne themſelves 
on thoſe refinements in impoſture, in which they are 
frequently cxcelled by ſome of the lowelt of the hu- 
man ſrecics, 

The hortcs heing now produced, Jones dire dy leart 
into the ſide fu ldle, on which his dear Sophia hill rt, 
The lad indeed very c:ivilly offered him the uſe of his; 
but he chote the ſide- ſaddle, probably becauſe it was 
fotter. Partridge however, though full as effeminate as 
Jones, could not bear the thonght of degradirg his 
rranhon'! ; he therefore accepted the boy's offer; and 
now Jones, being mounted on the ſide-taddle of his 
Sophia, the boy on that ef Mrs. Honour, and Par- 
tridge beltriding the third horſe, they ſet ſorwards on 
their journey, and within four hours arrived at the inn 
where the reader hath already ſpent ſu much time. 
Partridge was in very high ſpirits during the whole 
way, and often mentioned to Jones the many good 
omens of his future ſucceſs, which had latc!ly befriend- 
ed him; and which the reader, without being the 

2 leuſt 
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leaſt ſuperſtitious, mult allow to have been peculiarly 
fortunate. Partridge was moreover better hleaſed with 
the preſent purſuit of his companion, thau he had been 
with his purſuit of glory; and from thele very omere, 
which affured the pedagogue of ſucceis, he hixer. iſe 
firſt acquired a clear idea of the amour between Jones 
and Sophia; to which he had before given verylittle 
attention, as he had originally taken a wrong tgengcon- 
cerning the reaſons of Jones's departure; and us to 
what happened at Upton, he wi; too much frigheened 

jaſt before and after his leaving that place, to draw: any 
5 concluſious from thence, thin that poor Jones 
was 2 downright madman: a conceit which was not 
at all diſugreeable to the opinion he before Þ: id of his 
extraordinary wildnefs, of winch he thought his be- 
havionr on their quitting Gloncelter io welt just ſied all 
the accounts he had formerly received. He Was now 
however pretty well ſatisfied with bis preſent expedi- 
tion, and henceforth began to conceive much worthier 
ſentiments of his iriend's underitanding 

The clock had juſt ſtæuck three when they arrived, 
and Jones immediately beſpoke poſt-hories ; but un- 
luckily there was not a horſe to he procured in the 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder at, 
when he conſiders the hurry in which the whole nation, 
ard eſpecially this part of it, was at this time engaged, 
when expreſſes were paſſing and repaiiug every hour 
of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he conld to prevail with his 
former guide to eſcorte him to Coventry; but he was 
inexorable. While he wu, argning with the boy in the 
inn-yard, a perſon came up to hum, and ſaluting him 
by his name, enquired how all the good family did in 
Somerſetſhire: and now Joncs, c ating hisey ex npon this 
perſon, preſently diicovered hin to be Mr. Dowling 
the lawyer, with whom he had dined at Gloucelter, 
and with much courtely returned bis ſalutation. 

Dowling very e: urnellly preſſed Mr. Jones to go no 
further that night ; and backed his ſolicitations with 
many unanſwerable arguments, ſuch as that it was al- 
molt dark, that the roads were very dirty, and that he 
would beable to travel much better by day-light, with 
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many others equally good, ſome of which Jones had 
probably ſuggeſted to himſelf before; but as they were 
then inciſectual, fo they were ſtill; and hecontinuedre- 
ſolute in Ins deſign, even though he ihould be obliged 
to {ct cut on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could not pre- 
vail on Jones * ay, he as trenucuſly applied him— 
ſe!f to per ſuade the guide to nyc pany him. Fle ur- 
* ed many motives e ingnce him to undertake this 
{;crt jo urnex. and at laſt concluded with ſaying, 
Do you think the gentleman wou't very well reward 
: you for your trouble: 

i wo tn on? are e ods at every other thing, as well 
as at foot-ball. But the adv aatage which this united 
force hath in perſuaton or entreitty, muſt have been 
vilible to a cvrrious oblerver; for he muſt have often 
teen, that when a father, a walter, a wife, or any 
other perion in authority. have ſtoutly adhered to a 
denial againlt all the reatons which at! nglem man could 
produce, they have afterwards yielded to the repetition 
oi the ſame ſentiments by a ſecond or third perſon, 
who hath undertaken the Cat! ſe, withoutattempting to 
advance any ny new in 1:5 >2haif, And hence per- 
haps proceec< the phraſe of ſeconding an argument or 
mation, and the great confequence this is of in all 
aTemblies of public debate, Hence likewife probably 
it is, that in our conrts of lu we oſten hear a learned 
gentleman (generai!y a ſerjeant) repeating for an hour 
together what another learned gentleman who {poke 
juſt before him, had been faring;. 

Initead of accounting for this, we fall proceed in 
our uiual mwanver to exemplity it in the conduct of the 
Jud above-mentioned, whoiubnuttediotheperſiations 
ot Mr. Dowling, and promiſed once more to admit 
Jones into his fide-faddle ; but inſiſted on firſt giving 
the poor creatures a good bait, ſaying they had tra- 
velled a great way, and been rid very hard. Indeed 
this caution of the boy was needleſs; for Jones, not- 
vithitacding his hurry and impatience, would have or- 
dered this of himſelt; for he by no means agreed with 
the opinion of thoſe who conſider animals as mere ma- 
chines, and when they bury their ſpurs in the belly oi 


their 
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their horſe, imagine the ſpur and che horfe to have 
an equal capacity of feeling pain. 

W hile the bealts were cating their corn, or rather 
were ſuppoſed to eat it ; (for, a5 the boy was taking 
care of himnfelt in the kitchen, the holtler took great 

care that his corn ſhould not be conſumed ia the ſta- 
ule), Mr. Jones, at the carne!t deſire of Nr. Dow- 
img, accompanied that gentleman into his room, 
where they tat down together over a botile of wine. 


CHAT. X. 


In which Mr. Jenes and Mr. Dowling drink à bolt 
Fore! her. 


R. Dowling, pouring ont a glaſs of u ine, named 
1 the health of the good ſquire Allworthy, ad- 
ding, If you pleaſe, Sir, we will likewile remembcc 
« his nephew and heir, the voung ſquice; come, Sir, 
here's Mr. Bliñl to vou, a very pretty young gen- 
© tleman; and u ho, I dart fwear, will hercalter nk 
2 very + RIA figure in his conntry, I hure 
a borough tor him my fel in my eye.” 
Sir, anſwered Jones, © | am convinced you dont 
© intend to aſfront me, to 1 that not reſent it; bur, ! 
* promilic you, ou have juincd two ber ton. very in. 
, properly together; tor one is the 8 ory or ths hu 
man ſpecies, and the other is a ratcal, v ho ciho- 
nours the name of man.“ 
Dou ling ſtared at this. He ſaid, He thour Shir both 
the ge entlemen had a very enen = C:LUPAC: 
ter. As for ſquire Allworthy himſelf,” fiys he. © | 
never had the happineſs to fee him; but all the 


world talks of his gooduzels. And, indeed, as to 
the young gentleman, t never faw him but once, 
when | carried him the news of the lots of his mo— 
ther; and taen | was fo hurried, aud drove and tore 
with the multiplicity of buſineſs, that I had hard- 
ly time to converſe with him; but he looked fo like 
a very honeſt gentleman, and behaved himſelt 0 
prettily, that I protelt I never was more delighted 

with any gentleman ſince I was born. 
A a 2 * 
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© I don't wonder,” anſwered Jones, * that he ſhould 
impoſe upon you in to ſhort an acquaintance; for 
he hath the cunning of the devil himſelf, and you 
may live with him many years, without diſcovering 
him. L was bred up with him from my infancy, and 
we were hardly ever aſunder ; but it is very lately 
only. that 1 have diſcovered half the villainy which 
is in him. I own | never preatly liked him. I 
thought he wanted that generoſity of ſpirit, which 
is the ſure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I ſaw a ſelfiſhneſs in him long 
ago, which I cefpiſed ; but it is lately, very lately, 
thr | have found him capable of the baſeſt aud 
blackett deſigns; for, indeed, I have at laſt found 
out, that he bath taken an advantage of the open- 
neſs of my own temper, and hath concerted the 
deejeit project, by a long train of wicked artifice, 
to work my ruin, which at laſt he hath effected. 

« Ap! Ay? cries Dowiing, * I protelt then, it is 
a pity ſuch a perſon ſhould inherit the great eſtate 
ot vour uncle Allworthy.' | 
Alus, Sic, cries Jones, * you do me an honour 
to which 1 bave no title. lt is true, indeed, his 
roodnels once allowed me the liberty of calling him 
by a much nearer name; but, as this was only a vo- 
luntary act ot goodnels, [ can complain of no in- 
initice, when he thinks proper to deprive me of this 
honour, fince the loſs cannot be more unmerited 
than the gilt originally was. I aſſure you, Sir, I 
am no relation of Mr, Allworthy; and it tae world, 
who are incapable of ſetting a true value on his 
virtue, ſhonld think, in his behaviour Ly me, he 
hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do an injuſ- 
tice to the beſt of men: for I but | aſk your par- 
don; I thall trouble you with n- particulars rela- 
ting to mylelt; only, as you:ſee ned to think me a 
relation of Mr. Allworthy, I th-ught proper to ſet 
you right in a matter that might draw ſome cen- 
ſures upon him, which I promiſe you [ would ra- 
ther lote my life, than give o. caſion to. 

EI protelt, dir,“ cried Dowiing, © you talk very 


much like a man of honour ; but, inſtead of giving 
s 
me 
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* me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 
© pleaſure to know how you came to be thought a 
relation of Mr, Allworthy's, if you are not. Your 
© horſes won't be ready this half hour, and, as you 
© have ſufficient opportunity, I with you would tell 
* me how all that happened; for I proteſt, it ſeems 
very ſurpriſing that you ſhould paſs for a relation 
* cf a gentleman, without being ſo.” 

Jones, who in the compliance of his diſpoſition (tho' 
not in his prudence), a little reſembled his lovely So- 
phia, was ealily prevailed on to fatisfy Mr Dowling's 
curiolity, by relating the hiſtory of 1:is birth and edu- 
cation, which he did, like Othello, 


Even from his boyiſh years, 
To th' very moment he was bad to tell 


the which to hear, Dowling, like Deſdemona, did ſe 
rioully iacline ; 


He ſwore 'twas ſtrange, twas paſſing ſtrange ; 
T'was pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful. 


Mr. Dowling was indeed very greatly affected with 
this relation; for he had not diveſted himſelf of hu- 
1nity by being an attorney. Indeed nothing is more 
unjuſt than to carry our prejudices againſt a profeſſion 
into private life, and to borrow our idea of a man 
from our opinion cf his calling. Habit, it is true, 
teens the horror of thote actions which the profeſlion 
mak:s neceiliry, and conſequently habitual ; but, in 
all other inſtances, nature works in men ct all pro- 
feiions alike, nay perhaps even more ſtrongly with 


thote who give her, as it were, a holiday, when they 


are followin their ordinary buſineſs. A butcher, I 
make no doubt, would feel compunction at the flaugh- 
ter of a fine horſe; and, though a ſurgeon can con- 
ceive 20 pain in curting off a limb, I have known him 
compaſſionate a man in a fit of the gout. The com- 
mon hang-man, who hath ftretched the necks of 
hundreds, is known to have trembled at his firſt ope- 
ration on a head: and the very profeſſors of human 
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Llood-thedding, who in their trade of war butcher 
thouſands, not only of their fellow-profeſſors, but 
often of women and children, without remorſe; even 
theſe, I ſay, in times of peace, when drums and trum- 
pets are laid aſide, often lay aſide all their ferocity, 
and become very gentle members of civil ſociety. In 
the ſame manner an attorney may feel all the miſeries 
and diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, provided he 
happens not to be concerned againſt them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which he had been re- 
preſented to Mr, Allworthy; and, as to other mat- 
ters, he did not ſhew them in the moſt diſadvantage- 
ous light; for, though he was unwilling to caſt any 
blame on his former friend and patron, yet he was 
not very deſirous of heaping too much upon himſelf. 
Dowling therefcre ves and not without reaſon, 
that very ill offices mutt have been done him by ſome- 
dody: For certainly." cries he, the ſquire would 
* rever have Gilinherited you only for a few faults, 
which any young gentleman might have commit- 
ted. Indeed, I cannot ſay properly diſinherited; 
for to be ture, by law you cannot claim as heir, 
Thats certain; that nobody need go to counſel 
for Yet. when a gentleman had in a manner a- 
dopted yon thus as his own fon, you might reaſon- 
ably have expected ſome very conſiderable part, if 
not the whole: nay, if you had expected the whole, 
I thould not have blamed you; for certainly all 
men are for getting as much as they can, and they 
are not to be bl:med on that account.” 

Indeed youu wrong me, faid Jones, I ſhould 
hyove been contented with very little I never had 
any view upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune ; nay, I be- 
heve, | may truly „yy, 1 never once conſidered 
what he could or might give me This | ſolemnly 
declare. if he had done a prcjudice to his nephew 
in my favour, I woula have undone it again | had 
rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune of ano- 
ther man. What is the poor pride ariſing from a 
magnificent houſe, a numerous equipage, a ſplendid 
table, and from all che other advantages or appear- 
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© ances of fortune, compared to the warm, ſolid con- 
tent, the ſwelling ſatisfaction, the thrilling tranſports, 
© and the exulting triumphs, which a good mind en- 
* joys in the contemplation of a generous, virtuous, 
© noble, benevolent action? I envy not Blikl in the 
* proſpe& of his wealth; nor ſhall I eavy him in the 
* poſſeſſion of it. I would not think myſelf a raſcal 
half an hour, to exchange ſituations. | believe, in- 
* deed, Mr. Blifil ſuſpected me of the views you men- 
tion; and I ſuppole theſe ſuſpicions, as they aroſe 
from the baſeneſs of his own heart, ſo they occaſioned 
* his baſeneſs to me But, I thank heaven, I know, 
© I feel, I feel my innocence, my friend ; and 
I would not part with that feeling for the world, 
© —- For as long as | know | have never done, nor 
* even deſigned an injury to any being whatever, 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor aſtiva recreatur aura, 

Quod latus mundi nebul.e, maluſyue 
Jupiter urget. 


Pone, ſub curru nimium propingui 

Solis in terra dominibus negata ; 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amaba, 
Dulce loquentem *. 


He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it off 
to the healrh of his dear Lalage; and, filling Dou ling's 
laſs lixewile up to the brim, inſiſted on his pledgin 
bh. * 'V hy then here's Miſs Lalage's health, wird 
* all my heart, cries Dowling. I have heard her 


Place me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or wirms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds ppear, 


And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year. 


Place me beneath the burning ray, 
Where rolls the rapid car of day ; 
Love and the nymph hall charm my toils, 
The nymph who ſweetly ſpeaks, and fwectly ſmiles. 
Mr. FRANCI19, 


* toalted 


—— ——— * 
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© toaſted often, I proteſt, though I never ſaw her; but 
they ſay ſhe's extremely handſome.” : 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
ſpeech which Dowling did not perfectly underitand ; 
yet there was ſomewhat in it, that made a very ſtrong 
impreſſion upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking. nodding, ſneering. and grinning, to 
hide the impreſſion from Jones, (for we are as often 
aſhamed of thinking right as of thinking wrong), it is 
certain he ſecretly approved as much of his ſentiments 
as he underſtood. and really teit a very ſtrong impulſe 
of compaſſion for him. But we may poſſibly take ſome 
other opportunity of commenting upon this, eſpecially 
if we ſhou!d happen to meet Mr. Dowling any more 
in the courſe of our hiſtory. At preſent we are obliged 
to take our leave of that gentleman a little abruptly, 
in imitation of Ar. Jones, who was no ſooner in- 
formed by Partridge that his horſes were ready. than 
he depoſited his reckoning. wiſhed his companion a 
good night, mounted, and ſet forward toward? Co- 
ventry, though the night was dark, and it juſt then 
began to rain very hard, 


CHAP. XI. 
The diſaſters which befel ones on his departure for Co- 


ventry; with the ſuge remarks of Partridge. 


O road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry; and, tho' 
neither Jones nor Partridge. nor the guide, had ever 
travelled it before, it would have been almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to have miſſed their way, had it not been for the 


two realons mentioned in the concluſion of the laſt 


chapter. 

Theſe two circumſtances, however. happening both 
unfortunately to intervene, our travellers deviated 
into a much leſs frequented track; and, after riding 
full ſix miles, inſtead of arriving at the ſtately ſpires 
of Coventry, they found themielves fill in à very 
dirty lane, where they ſaw no ſymptoms of approach- 
ing the ſuburbs of a large city, 


Jones 
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Jones now declared that they muſt certainly have loſt 
their way; but this the guide infilled upon was impoſ- 
Able; a word which, in common converſation, is of- 
ten uſed to ſignify net only improbable, but often 
what is really very likely, and ſometimes what hath 
certainly happened; an hyperbohcal violence, like that 
which is ſo frequently offered to the words i7f/:ite and 
eternal ; by the former of which it is uſual to expreſs 
a diſtance of halt a yard, and by the latter, a dura- 
tion of five minutes. And thus it is as ufual to aſſert 
the impoilibility of loſing what is already actually lolt, 
This was, in fact, the cate at preſent; for, notwith- 
ſtanding all the confident aitertions of the lad to the 
contrary, it is certain they were no more in the right 
road to Coventry, than the fraudulent, griping, cruel, 
canting miſer is in the right road to heaven. 

[t is not perhaps eaſy for a reader, who hath never 
been in thoie circumſtances, to imagine the horror 
with which darknets, rain, and wind, fill perſons who 
have loit their way in the night; and who, conſe- 
quently, have not the pleaſant proſpect of warm fires, 
dry cloaths, and other retreſhments, to ſupport their 
minds in ſtruggling with the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. A very imperfect idea of this horror will, how- 
ever, ſerve ſufficiently to account for the conceits, 
which now filled the head of Partridge, and which 
we thall preſently be obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more politive that they were 
out of their road; and the boy himſelf at laſt ac- 
knowledged, he believed they were not in the right 
road to Coventry: though he athrmed, at the tame 
time, it was impoſſible they ſhould have miit the way. 
But Partridge was of a different opinion. He ſaid, 
* Wheu they firlt iet out, he imagined tome miſchief 
or other would happen. -— Did you not obſerve, 
Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, that old woman who ſtood 
at the door juſt as you was taking horſe? | with you 
had given her a ſmall matter with all my heart; for 
the laid then you might repent it; and at that very 
inſtant it began to rain, and the wind hath conti- 
nued riling ever lince. Whatever fome people may 
think, 1 am very certain it is in the power of 

witches 
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witches to raiſe the wind whenever they pleaſe. [ 
have ſcen it happen very often jn my time; and, it 
ever | faw a witch in all my life, that old women 
was certainly one. I thon:chei to to myletf at that 
very time; and, if I had had any haltpence in my 
pocket, I would kuve given her iome; tor to be 
ſure it " always good ts be charitabie to thoſe tort 
of pevp! e. for fear what may happen; and many a 
perton hath lot his cattle by ſavins a ha!fpenny * 
Jones, though he was horridly ve ved at the de ly 
which this mistake was likely to occiiion in his jour. 
aey, could not help ſmiling at the ſuperilition of his 
friend. whom an accident now rreatly contieme:! in 
tis opinion. This was a tumble trem his horſe ; by 
which, Lowever, he received no other injury tha 
what the dirt conferred on his clouths. 

Partridge had uo ſconer recovered his legs, than 

he appealed to his fall, as conclutive evidence of all 
he had aflcrred ; but Jones, fading he was unhurt, 
anſwered with a ſmile, This witch of yours, Par- 
* tridye, is a moit ungrateful jide, and doth not, I 
find, diltinguith her friends from others in her re- 
« ſentment. If the old lady had been angry with oe 
for neglectiag her, | don't ſee why the thould tun 
ble you from your horſe, after all che reſpet you 
© have expreied for her. 
It is ill jeiting,? cries Partridge, with people 
who hive power to do thele things, for they ars 
often very malicious. | remember a farrier,” who 
provoked one of them, by atking her when the ting 
ihe hid bargained with the devil for would be out: 
and, within three months from that very day, one of 
his beſt cows was drowned. Nor was lhe ſatisfied 
with that; for a little time after wards he lot a bar- 
rel of belt deiuk; tor the old witch pulled out the 
ſpigot, and let it run all over the cellar, the very 
firtt evening he had tapped it, to make merry with 
ſome of his neighbours, In ſhort, nothing ever 
thrived with him afterwards ; for the worried the 
poor man to, that he took to drinking; and, in a 
year or two his ftock was ſeized, and he and his 
family are now come to the parith. 
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The guide, and perhaps his horſe too, were both fo 
attentive to this dijconrte, that, either throngh want 
ot care, or by the malice of the witch, they were now 
both {þ rawling i in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had done 
his own, to the ame cauſe. He told Mr. Jones, * it 
« wonld certainly be his turn next; and earneſtly en- 
trened him. to return back, and find out «the ol 
* woman. and pacity ber. We {hall very ſoon,” ad- 
ded he, reach the ian; for thongh we have ſeemed 
to go ferward, 1 am very certain we are in the iden- 
* tical place in winch we were an hour ago; and 1 
dare twear if it was 1 ay-lizht, we might now fee 
the inn we fer out fro: 


Inſtend of returning any Lenka to this ſage advice, 
Tones was entirely attentive to what had happened to 
the Loy, who received no des hurt than what had 
h- fore he fallen Partridge, and which his cloaths very 
exfily bore, a5 they had been for m ny years inured to 
the like. lle won regained his fide. adde, and by 
the hearty cnries and blows which he beltowed on his 
horfe, quickly ſatisfied Mr, Jones that no harm was 
done. 


E 


Relatos that Ir. Jones rouge ned is journey contrary 


tn the advice of Pariridge, with ara rappened an 


FT OBEY naw diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance, 
F ro the great pleaſure of Tones „ and to the no. 
imall terror of Partridge, who firmly believed himſelf 
to be bewitched. and that this li ght was a Jack with 
a Lantern, or fomewhat more miſchierons. 

But how were th:ſe fears increaſed, when, as they 
approached nearer to this light, (or lights as they now 
appeared) they heard a confuſed ſound of human 
voices; of finging, laughing, and hallowing, toge- 
ther with a ſtrange noiſe that ſeemed to proceed from 
ſome inſtruments; but could hardly be allowed the 
vaine ot mutlic ! indeed, to favour a little the opinion 


or 
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of Partridge, it might very well be called muſic be- 
wilched. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what now ſeized on Partridge ; the 
contagion of which had reached the poſt-boy, who 
had been very attentive to many things that the other 
had uttered. He now therefore joined in petitioning 

ones to return; ſaying, he firmly believed what Par- 
tridge had juſt before ſaid, that though the horſes 
ſeemed to go on, they had not moved a ſtep forwards 
during at leait the lat halt hour, 

Jones could not help ſmiling in the midſt of his 
vexation, at the fears of theſe poor fellows. * Either 
« we advance,“ ſays he, towards the lights, or the 
* lights have advanced towards us; for we are now at 
* a very little diſtancefrom them; but how can either 
© of you be afraid of a ſet of people who appear only 
to be merry- making? 

Merry-making, Sir !* cries Partridge; who 
could be merry-making at this time of night. and 
in ſuch a place, and ſnch weather? They can be 
nothing but ghoſts or witches, or ſome evil ſpirits or 
other, that's certain.” 

© Let thera be what they will,” cries Jones, I am 
reſolved to go up to them, and enquire the way to 
Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are not ſuch ill- 
natured hags as that we had the misfortune to meet 
with Jait.” | 

O Lord, Sir! cries Partridge, © there is no know- 
ing what humour they will be in; to be ſure it is 
always beſt to be civil to them; but what if we 
thould meet with ſomething worſe than witches, 
with evil ſpirits themſelves ? —— Pray, Sir, be ad- 
viſed; pray, Sir, do. If yon had read fo many 
terrible accounts as I have of theſe matters, you 
would not be ſo fool-hardy.,—The Lord knows whi- 
ther we have got already, or whither we are going; 
for ſure ſuch darkneſs was never ſeen upon earth, 
and I queſtion whether it can be darker ia the other 
world. 

Jones put ſorwards as faſt as he could, notwithſtand- 


ing all theſe hints and cantions, and poor Partridge 
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was obliged to follow: for thovgh he hardly dared to 
advance, he dared {lil lets to ſtay behind by himſelf. 

At length they arrived at the place whence the 
lights and different noites kad iiTued. This Jones per- 
ceived to be no other than a barn, where a great num- 
ber of men and women were aſſembled, and diverting 
theufelves with much apparent jollity. 

Jones no fooner appeared before the great doors of 
the barn, which were open, than a maſculine and ve- 
ry rough voice from within, demanded who was there? 
To which Jones gently anſwered, a friend; and 
immediately aſked the road to Coventry. 

f you are a friend,“ cries another of the men in 
the barn, you had better alight till the ſtorm is over; 
(for indeed it was now more violent than ever) © yon 
* are very welcome to put up your horſe; for there is 
* ſufficient room for him at one end of the barn.” 

Lau are very oblig ing,“ returned Jones; and 
* I will accept your offer for a few minutes, whililt 
© the rain continues; and here are two more who will 
* be glad of the ſame favour.” This was accorded 
with more Tood-will than it was accepted: for Par- 
tridge would rather have ſubmitted to the utmoſt in- 
clemency of the weather. than have truſted to the cle- 
mency of thoſe whom he took tor hobgoblins; and 
the poor poſt-boy was now infected with the ſume ap- 
prehenfions ; but they were both obliged to follow the 
example of Jones; the one becauſe he durſt not leave 
his hurſe, and the other becauic he feared nothing fo 
much as being left by himſelf. 

Had this hittory been writ in the days cf ſvperſti- 
tion, | ſhould have had toe much compaſhon for the 
reader to have left kim ſo long ia ſuſpence, whether 
Beelzebub or Satan was about actually tc appear ia 
perſon, with all his hellith retinue; but as theſe doc- 
tcines are at preſent very unfertunate, and have but 
few, if any believers, | have not been much aware ct 
conveying any ſuch terrors, To ſay truth, the whole 
furniture of the internal regions hath long been ap- 
propriated by the managers of playhouſes, who ſeem 
lately to have lain them by as rubbith, capable only 
of affecting the upper gallery; a place in which few 
of our readers ever ſit. 

Vor. VIII. B b How- 
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However, though we do not ſuſpect railing any 
greut terror on this occaſion, we have reaton to fear 
ſome other apprehenſions may here ariſe in our reader, 
into which we would not willingly betray him; I 
mean, that we are going to take a voyage into fairy- 
land, and to introduce a ſet of beings into our hiſtory, 
which ſcarce any one was ever childiſh enough to be- 
lieve, though many have been fooliſh enou * to ſpend 
their time in writing and reading their — 

To prevent therefore any ſuch ſuſpicions, ſo preju- 
dicial to the credit of an hiſtorian, who profeſſes to 
draw his materials from nature only, we ſhall now 
proceed to acquaint the reader who theſe people were, 
whoſe ſudden appearance had ſtruck ſuch terrors into 
Partridge, had more than half frightened the poſt- boy, 

and had a little ſurprized even Mr. Jones himſelf. 

The people then atiembled in this barn were no 
ether than a company of Egyptians, or as they are 
vulgarly called Gypſies, and they were now celebra- 
ting the wedding ot one of their ſociety. 

It is impochble to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. The at:noit 
mirth indeed thewed itſelf in every countenance; nor 
was their ball totally void of all order and decorum. 
Perhaps it had more than a country aſſembly is tome- 
times conducted with: for theſe people are ſuhject to 
a formal government and laws of their own, and all 
pay obedience to one great mayiltrate, whom they 
call their king. 

Greater plenty likewiſe was no where to be ſeen, 
than what fouriſhed in this barn. Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite of 
the gueſts require any, Here was good ſore of ba- 
ccn, fowls, and mutton, to which every one preſent 
provided better ſauce himſelf, than the beſt and dear - 
elt French cook can prepare. 

Eneas is not deſcribed under more conſternation in 
the temple of Juno, 


Dum ſtupet obtutuque beret defixus in und, 


than was our hero at what he ſaw in this barn, While 
he 
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he was looking every where round him with aſtoniſh- 
ment, a venerable perſon approached him with many 
friendly ſalutations, rather of too hearty a kind to be 
called courtly. This was no other than the king of 
the Gypties himſelf. He was very little diſtinguiſhed 
in dreſs from his ſubjects, nor had he any regalia of 
majeſty to ſupport his dignity ; and yet there ſeemed 
(as Mr. Jones faid) to be ſomewhat in his air which 
denoted authority, and inſpired the beholders with an 
idea ct awe and reſpect; though all this was perhaps 
imaginary in Jones; and the truth may be, that uch 
ideas are incident to power, and almoſt inteparabl- 
from it. 

There was ſomewhat in the open conntenance an 
courteons behaviour ot Jones, which being accomp: - 
nied with much comelinets of perſon, greatly recon - 
mended him at firſt ſight to every beholder. Thetr 
were perhaps a little heightened in the preſent inſtance, 
by that profound reſpect which he paid to the king ct 
the Gypſies, the moment he was acquainted with hi; 
dignity, and which was the ſweeter to his Gypteia', 


majeſty, as he was not uted to receive ſuch homay, 


from any but his own ſubjects. 
he king ordered. a table to be ſpread with tl 
choicelt of their proviſions for bis accommodation, 
and having placed himſelf at his right hand, his ma- 
jeſty began to diſcourſe our hero in the following 
manner: | 
Me doubt not, Sir, but you have often feen ſom- 
of my people, who are what you call de parties de- 
tache: for dey go about every where; but me fancy 
you imagine not we be fo conſidrable body as we be; 
and may be you will be ſurpriſe more, when you 
hear de Gypfey be as orderly and well govern peo- 
ple as any upon face of de earth. 
* Me have honour, as me ſay, to be deir king, 
and no monarch can do boaſt of more dutiful fut:- 
ject, ne no more affedtionate. How far me delerv: 
* deir good will, me no ſay; but dis me can tuy, dat 
me never deſign any ting but to do dem good. NIA 
* {all no do boaſt of dat neider : for what can me &6 
* oderwiſe dan conſider cf de good of doſe poor peo- 
B b 2 ple. 
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ple who go about al day to give me always the beſt 
of what dey get. Dey love and honour me dare- 
fore, becauſe me do love and take care of dem; 
dat is all, me know no over reaſon. 

Aha ut a touſand or two touſand year ago, me 
cannot tell to a vear or two, as can neider write 
nor read, dere was 4 great what you call,—a volu- 
tion among de Gypſy; tor dere was de lerd Gyply 
in dote days; and dete lord did quarrel vid one ano- 
der about de place; but de king of de Gypſy did 
demoliſh Cem all, and made all his fubje& equal vid 
each oder; and tince dat time dey have agree very 
well: jor Cey ro tink of being king, and may be it 
de better for dem as dey be; for me aſſure you it 
de ver troubleſome ting to be king, and always to 
* do juſtice; me have often wiſh to be de private 
* Gypily when me have been forced to puniſh my 
dear friend and relation; for dough we never put 
to death, our puniſhments be ver ſevere. Dey make 
de Gypſey aſhamed of demſelves, and dat be ver ter- 
* rible puniſhment; me ave ſcarce ever known de 
* Gypſy ſo puniſh do harm any more.“ 

The king then proceeded to expreſs ſome wonder 
ihat there wes no ſuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aſſured him to the 
gontrary: for that there were many crimes for which 
thame was inflicted by the Engliſh Jaws, and that ir 
was indeed one conſequence af all puniſhment. * Dat 
de ver ſtrange, faid the king: tor me know and 
* hears good deal of your people, dough me no live 
* among dem; and me ave often hear dat ſham is de 
* conlequence and de caule too of many of your re- 
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wards. Are your rewards and punithments den de 
ſame ting?” 


While his Majeſty was thus 6iſcourſing with Jones, 


a ſudden vprour arote in the barn, and as it ſeems 

vpon this occaſion : the courteiy of theſe people had 

by degrees removed all the apprehenſions of Par- 
tridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to ſtuff 
himſelf with their food, but to taſte tome of their 

tquors, which by degrees entirely expelled all . — 
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from his compoſition, and in its lead introduced much 
more agreeable ſenſations. 

A young female gypſy, more remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honelt tellow 
aſide, pretending to tell his tortune. Now when they 
were alone together in a remote part of the barn, 
whether it proceeded from the ſtrong liquor, which 
is never fo apt to inflame inordinate, defire as after 
moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair gypſy herſelf 
threw aſide the delicacy and decency of her ſex, and 
tempted the youth Partridge with expreſs ſolicita- 
tions ; but they were diſcovered in a very improper 
manner by the huſband of the gypſy, who from jea- 
lonſy, it ſeems, had kept a watchiul eye over his 
wife, and had dogged her to the place, where he 
found her in the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confuſion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king ; who heard the accu- 
ſation, and likewiſe the culprit's defence, which wa: 
indeed very trifling ; for the poor fellow was cou- 
founded by the plain evidence which appeared again! 


dim, and had very little to ſay for himſelf. His Ma- 


ieſly, then turning towards Jones, ſaid, © Sir, ron 
have hear what dey fey; what. puniihment do yuu 
* tink your man deſerve ?? 

Jones anſwered. * He was ſorry for what had hap- 
« p=ned, and that Partridge ſhould make the huſband 
Hall the amends in his power: he ſaid, * he had 
* very little money about him at that time;' anc, 
putting his hand into his pocket, offered the feliow 
a guinea, To which he immediately antwered, He 
* huped his honour would not think of giving him 
leſs than five.” 

This ſum. after ſome altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Jones, having ſtipulated for the full for- 
giveneſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money, when his Majeſty, reſtraining h 
hand, turned to the witneſs, and aſked him, At 
* what time he had diſcovered the criminals ?* I 
which he anſwered, * That he had been deſired by the 
* huſband to watch the motions of his wife from hen 
* fixlt ſpeaking to the ſtranger, and that he bad never 
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* loſt ſight of her afterwards till the crime had been 
committed.“ Ihe king then aſked. If the huſband 
* was with him all that time in his lurking place?“ 
To which he anſwered in the affirmative. His Egyp- 
tian Majeſty then addiefſed himſelf to the huſband 
as follows, Me be forry to ſee any gypiy dat have 
no more honour dan to fell de honour of his wife 
© for money. If you had de love for your wife, you 
* would have prevented dis matter, and not endea- 
* vour to make her de whore, dat you might diſcover 
* her Me do order dat you have no money given 
* you; for you deferve puniſhment, ne reward: Me 
do order deretore, dat you be de intamous gyply, 
and do weir a pair of horns upon your forehead for 
* one month, and dat your wife he called de Care, 
and pointed at all dat time: for you be de infa- 
* mous gypſy. but the be no leſs de infamous whore.” 

The gypties immediately proceeded to execute the 
ſentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone with his 
Majelly. 

Jones greatly apylanded the juſticg of the ſentence ; 
pon which the king, turning to him, faid, Me be- 
* fieve you be ſnrprue: for me ſappoſe you have ver 
bad opinion of my people; n:c inppote you tink us 
tell de tieves.” 

I muſt confeſs, Sir,” {aid Jones, * I have not heard 
* 10 favonrable an account e them as they teem to 
+ deferve.” | 

Me vil tell you,” faid the king, * how the differ- 
* ence is between you ard us y people rob your 
people, and your people rob one anoder.” 

Jones atterwards proceeded very gravely to ſing 
torth the happineſs of thoie ſubjects who hve under 
inch a magiftrate. 

Indeed their happineſs appears to have been fo 
complete, that we are aware leſt ſome advocate for 
arbitrary power ſhonld hereafter quote the caſe of 
thote people, as an inftance of the great advantages 
which attend that government above all others. 

And here we will make a conceftion. which would 
not perhaps have b: en expected from us, that no 
limited form of government is capable of riſing Pan 
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the ſame degree ot perſection, or of producing the 
fame benefits to ſociety with this + unkind have nes 
ver been io happy, as when the greateit part of tie 
then known world was under Conmnnion of a tinge 
matter; and this ſtate of their iclicity con inued dur- 
ing the reigns of five ſucceſſive princes *. (his was 
the true æru of the gohlen ave, and the only golden 
age which ever had any exiftence. unleis in the warm 
imaginations of the poets, from the expulſion from 
Eden down to this day. 

In reality, I know but of one folid objieftion to 
abſolute monarchy: the only detect, in which er- 
cellent conſtitution, ſeems to be the dſhiculty of ande 
ing any man adequate to the office of an abſolute mo- 
narch ; tor this indiipeulai.ly requires three qualities 
very difficult, as it appears tro! hiltory, to be found 
in princely natures: ½, a ſuthcient quantity of mo- 
deration in the prince, to be covrented with all the 
power which is poſſible for him to have; 24, 
Enough of wiſdom to know his own happinetis; and 
24ly, Goodnets ſufficient to tupport the happineis of 
others, when not only compatible wich, but inſtru- 
mental to his own. 

Now, if an abtolute monarch. with all theſe grea 
and rare qualifications, thould be allowed capable ct 
conferring the greatelt good on tociety ; it mutt be 
furely granted. on the comrary, th. ubiotute power, 
veited in the hands of one who is Jelicieat iu then: 
all, is likely to be attended with no icls a degrees ot 
evil. 

In ſhort, our own religion furuiſhes vs with ade- 
quate ideas of the bleſhng, as well as curſe, which 
may attend aboſolute power. [he pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both 
before our eyes; for though ihe prince ot the latter 
can have no power, but what he originally derives 
trom che omnipotent lovereiga in the former, yet it 
plainly appears from 1cripture, that abiolute power 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diavoli- 
cal ruler. This is indeed the on!y abiolute power, 


* Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonin, 
which 
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which can by ſcripture be derived from heaven. If 
therefore, the ſeveral tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine anthority, it mult be derived 
from this original grant to the Prince of darkneſs, 
and theſe tubordinate deputations mult conſequently 
come immediately from him whoſe ſtamp they ſo ex- 
preſsly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages ſhew us, 
that mankind in general defire power only to do 
harm, and, when they obtain it, uſe it for no other 
purpoſe, it is not confonant with even the leait de- 

ree of prudence to hazard an alteration, where our 
pes are poorly kept in coantenance, by only two or 
three exceptions out of a thouſand inſtances to alarm 
our fears. In this caſe, it will be much witer to ſub- 
mit to a few inconveniencies ariſing from the diſpaſ- 
ſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them by ap- 
plying to the paſſionate open ears of a tyrant. 

Nor can the example of the gypſies, though poſſi- 
bly they may have long been happy under th's form 
of government, be here urged; ſince we malt re- 
member the very material reſpect in which they differ 
from all other people, and tc which perhaps this their 
happineſs is entirely owing, namely, that they have 
no talſe honours among them, and that they look 
on ſhame as the moſt grievous puniſhment in the 
world, | 


CHAP. XIII. 
A dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 


HE honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 
pardon rhat long ligre on into which we were 
led, at the cloie of the laſt chapter, to prevent our 
hiitory from being applied to the ule of the moſt per- 
nicious doctrine, which prieit-craft had ever the 
wickedneſs or the impudence to preach. 
We will now proceed with tr. Jones, who, when 
the ſtorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian Ma- 
jeity, after many thanks for his courteous behaviour 


and kind entertainment, and ſet out for on | 
W. 
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which place (for it was ſtill dark), a gypſy was cr- 
dered to conduct him. | 

Jones having, by reaſon of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles intiead of fix, and moſt of thoſe through 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwite, did not arrive at 
Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſlibly get 
again into the ſaddle till paſt two; for poſt borſes 
were now not eaſy to get; nor were the hoſtler or 
pott-boy in half ſo great a hvrry as himſelf, but 
chote rather to imitate the tranquil diſpoſition of Par- 
tridge, who, being denied the nourithment of fleep, 
took all opportunities to tupply its place with every o- 
ther kind of nouriſhment, and was never better pleaſed 
than when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more diſſa- 
tisfied than when he was again forced to leave it. 

Jones now travelled poit ; we will tollow him there- 
fore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules of Lon- 
ginus in the ſame manner. From Coventry he arrived 
at Daventry ; from Daventry at Stratford; and from 
Stratford at Dunſtable, whither he came the next day 
a little after noon, and within a few hours after So- 
Fhia had left it; and, though he was obliged to {tay 
here longer than he wiſhed, while a tmith, with great 
deliberation, ſhoed the poſt-horſe he was to ride, he 
doubted not but to overtake his Sophia, before ſhe 
mould ſet out from Sr. Alban's; at which place he 
concluded, and very reaſonably, that his lordſhip 
would itop and dine. 

And. had he been right in this conjecture, he moſt 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the afore- 
taid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a 
dinner to be prepared for him at his own houſe in 
London, and, in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time. he had ordered a relay of horſes 
to meet him at St. Alhan's. When Jones therefore 
arrived there, he was informed that the coach and fix 
had ſet out two heurs before. 

If ſreſh poit-horles had been now ready, as they 
were not, it teemed fo apparently impoſlible to over - 
take the coach before it reached London, that Par- 
tridge thought he had now a proper opportunity 3 
reuunn 
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remind his friend of a matter which he feemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten: what this was the reader 
will gueſs, when we inform him, that Jones had eat 
nothing more than one poached egg, ſince he had 
left the alehouſe where he had firit met the guide 
returning from Sophia; for, with the gypfies, he 
had ſeaſted only his underſtanding. 

The landlord ſo entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr Partridge, that he no ſooner heard the latter 
defire his friend ta [tay and dine. than he very rea- 
dily put in his word. and, retracting his promiſe be- 
tore given of furnithing the horſes immediately, he aſ- 
fured Mr. Jones he would loſe no time in beſpeaking a 
dinner, which, he ſaid, could be got ready ſooner than 
it was poſſible to get the horſes up from graſs, and 
to prepare them for their journey by a feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on chiefly by the 
latter argument of the landlord. and now a joint of 
mutton was put down to the fire While this was 
preparing. 8 being admitted into the ſame 
apartment with his friend or maſter began to harangue 
in the following manner 

Certainly, Sir, if ever man deſerved a young lady, 
you deſerve young Madam Weſtern : for what a vait 
* quantity of love muſt a man have, to be able to live 
upon it without any other food. as you do * | am 
* poſitive | have eat thirty times as much within theſe 
* laſt twenty-four hours as vour honour, and yet I am 
* almoſt famiſhed; for nothing makes a man ſo hun- 
* gry as travelling, eſpecially in this cold raw weather. 
* And yet | can't tell how it is, but your honour is 
* ſeemingly in perfect good health, and you never 
© looked better nor freſher in your life. It mult be 
certainly love that you live upon 

And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” anſwered 
Jones © © But did not, fortune tend me an excellent 
* dainty yeſterday ? Doſt thou imagine I cannot live 
more than twenty-four hours on this dear pocket- 
* book ”” 

* Undoubtedly,” cries Partridge, * there is enough 
in that pocket-book to purchaſe many a good meal. 
Fortune ſeu it to your honour very opportunely for: 


« preſent 
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preſent uſe, as your honour's money muſt be almoſt 
out by this time.” 

What do you mean” anſwered Jones; I hope 
you don't imagine that I ſhould be dithoneſt enough, 
even if it belonged to any other perſon, beſides 
Miſs Weſtern — 

* Diſhonelt !' replied Partridge; © Heaven forbid I 
ſhould wrong your honour ſo much ; but where's 
the diſhoneſty in borrowing a little tor preſent ſpend- 
ing, ſince you will be fo well able to pay the lady 
hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your honour 
pay it again, as ſoon as it is convenient, by all 
means; but where can be the harm in making uſe 
of it, now you want it? Indeed, if it belonged to 
a poor body, it would be another thing; but fo 
great a lady to be ſure can never want it, eſpecially 
now as ſhe is along with a lord, who, it can't be 
doubted. will let her have whatever the hath need 
of. Beſides, if the ſhould want a litrle, the cannot 
want the whole, therefore | would give her a little; 
but | would be hanged before | mentioned the hav- 
ing found it at firſt, and before | got ſome money 


of my own ; for London, I have heard, is the ver 


worlt of places to be in without money. Indeed, 
if 1 had not known to whom it belonged, | might 
have thought it was the devil's money, and have 
been afraid to uſe it; but, as you know otherwile, 
and came honeſtly by it, it would be an uffront to 
fortune to part with it all again. at the very time 
when you want it molt; you can hardly expe ſhe 
ſhould ever do you ſuch another good turn; for 
fortuna nunquan perpetus eft bona. You will do as 
you pleaſe, notwithſtanding all | fay ; but, for my 
part, [ would be hanged before | mentioned a word 
of the matter. 
By what | can ſee, Partridge,' cries Jones, hang- 
ing is a matter no lange alienum d ſcœvalt ftudiis.” 
You ſhould fay alienns,” ſays Partridge; I remem- 
ber the paſſage ; it is an example under Communizs, 
alienus, immunis, variis cafibus ſerviunt.” If you 
do remember it,” cries Jones, * I find you don't 
underſtand it; but I tell thee, friend, in plain 4 
: * gliſh, 
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gliſh. that he, who finds another's property, and 
wilſutly detains it from the known owner, deſerves, 
in ſore conſcientie, to be hanged no leſs than if he 
had ſtolen it. And as for this very identical bill, 
which is the property of my angel, and was once 
in her dear poſſeſſion, [ will not deliver it into any 
hands but her own, upon any confideration what- 
ever; no, though | was hungry as thou art, and 
had no other means to ſatisfy my craving appetite; 
this I hope to do before | fleep ; but, it it ſhould 
happen otherwiſe, I charge thee, if thou wouldit 
not incur my diſpleaſure for ever, not to ſhock me 
any more by the bare mention ot ſuch deteftable 
baſeneſs.“ 

I ſhould not have mentioned it now,” cries Par- 
tridge, if it had appeared ſo to me: for in ſure 
I icorn any wickedneſs as much as another but 
perhaps you know better; and yet I might have 
* imagined that I ſhould not have lived ſo many 
* years, and have taught ſchool ſo long. wichour 
* being able to diitingwſh between fas & neſaus : but 
it ſeems, we are all to live and learn. | remember 
my old ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodigious great 
* 


Kreer . w.iz+ 


ſcholar, uſed often to fay, Polly matete cry t is 

my daſtalan; the Englith of which he told us was, 
* That a child may fometimes teach his grand-mo- 
ther to ſuck eggs. I have lived to a fine purpoſe 
* truly, if | am to be taught my grammar at this 
time of day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may 
change your opinion, if you live to my years; fer 
* | remeniber | thonghr myfelt as wile when | was a 
* fivipling of cn or two and twenty as I am now. I 
arm fure | a!wovs taught alfercs, and my maſter 
read it ſo beicre we.” 

There were not many inſtances in which Partridge 
could provoke Jones, nor were there many in which 
Partridge himſelf could have been hurried ont of his 
reſpect Unluckily however they had both hit on 
one of theſe. We have already ſcen Partridge could 
not bear to have his learniny attacked, nor could 
Jones bear ſome paſſage or other in the foregoing 
ipeech. And now, looking upon his companion with 

1 2 Con- 
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a contemptuous and diſdainful air, (a thing not uſual 
with him), he cried, © Partridge, I ſee thou art a 
* conceited old fool, and I wiſh thou art not likewiſe 
an old rogue. Indeed, if I was as well convinced 
* of the latter as I am of the former, thou ſhouldit 
* travel no farther in my company.” 

The ſage pedagogue was contented with the vent 
waich he had already given to his indignation; and, 
as the vulgar phraſe is, immediately drew in his horns, 
He ſaid, © He was ſorry he had uttered any thing 
* which might give offence, for that he had never 
intended it; but Nemo omnibus horis ſapit. 

As Jones had the vices of a warm diſpoſition, he 
was entirely free from thoſe of a cold one; and, if his 
friends muſt have conteſt his temper to have been a 
little too eaſily ruffled, his enemies muſt at the ſame 
time have confeſt, that it as ſoon ſubſided ; nor did 
it at all reſemble the ſea, whoſe fwelling is more vio- 
lent and dangerous after a ſtorm is over, than while 
the ſtorm itſelf ſubſiſts. He inſtantly accepted the 
ſubmiſſion of Partridge, ſhook him by the hand. and, 
with the molt benign aſpect imaginable, ſaid twenty 
kind things, and at the tame time very ſeverely con- 
demned himſelf, though not half fo ſeverely as he 
will moſt probably be condemued by many of our 
good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his ſears 
of having offended were at once abolithed, and his 
pride completely ſatisfied by Jones having owned him- 
ſelf in the wrong ; which ſubmiſſion he inttantly ap- 
plied to what had principally nettled him, and re» 
peated in a muttering voice, To be ſure vir, your 
* knowledge may be ſupcrior to mine in ſome things; 
© but, as to the grammar, I think I may challenge 
any man living. I think at leait I have that at my 
fingers end.” 

If any ching could add to the ſatisfaction which the 
poor man now enjoyed. he received this addition by 
the arrival of an excellent ſhoulder of mutton, that 
at this inſtant came ſmoking to the table. On which, 
having boch plentifull, feaſted, chey again mounted 
their hories, and ſet turward for Loudon 
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CHAF. XIV. 


Ii kat happened to Mr. Fone: in lis journey from St. 
Albans. 


] "HEY were got about two miles beyond Barnet, 

and it was now the duſt. of the evening when 
a genteel-looking man, but upon a very ſhabby horſe, 
rode up to Jones, and aſked him whether he was go- 
ing to London, to which Jones anſwered in the af- 
firmative. The gentleman replied, © I ſhould be ob- 
* lized to you, Sir, if you will accept of my compa- 
* ny; for it is very late, and | am a ſtranger to the 
road.“ Jones readily complied with the requeſt: 
and on they travelled together, holding that ſort of 
diſcourſe which is nſual on ſuch occaſions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic ; 

upon which ſubject the ſtranger expreſſed great appre- 
henſions; but Jones declared he had very little to 
loſe, and conſequently as little to fear. Here Par- 
tridge could not forbear puttmg in his word. © Your 
* honour,” faid he, may think it a little, but I am 
ſure if I had a hundred pound bank-note in my 
pocket as you have, | thould be very ſorry to loſe 
it; but, for my part. I never was leis afraid in my 
life; for we are four of us, and, if we all and by 
one another, the belt man in England can't rob us. 
Suppoſe he ſhould have a piltol, he can kill but one 
of us, and a man can die but once—That's my 
comfort, a man can die but once.” 
Belides the reliance on ſuperior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raifed a certain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was 
another reafon for the extraordinary courage which 
Partridge now diſcovered ; for he had at preſent as 
much ot that quality as was in the power of liquor 
to beitow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile of 
Highgate. when the ſtranger turned ſhort upon Jones, 
and, pulling out a piſtol, demanded that ele bank- 
aote which Partridge had mentioned. 


Jones 
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Jones was at firſt ſomewhat ſhocked at this unex- 
pected demand; however. he preſently recollected him- 
telt, and told the highwayman all the money he had 
in his pocket was entirely at his ſervice; and, fo ſaying, 
he pulled out npwards of three guineas, and offered to 
deliver it; but the other anſwered with an oath, That 
would not do. Jones an!wered coolly, he was very 
ſorry tor it, and returned the money into his pocket. 

The highwaymen then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank note that moment, he mult thoor him; 
holding his piſtol at the ſame time very near to his 
breait. Jones inſtantly caught hold of the fellow's 
hand, which trembled ſo that he could ſcarce hold the 
piitol in it, and turned the mnzzle from him. A itrug- 
gle then enſued, in which the former wreſted the piſtol 
trom the hand of his antagoniſt, and both came trom 
their horſes on the ground together, the highwayman 
upon his back, and the victorious Jones up- n him. 

The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of the 
conqueror ; for, to ſay the truth, he was in ſtreugth 
by no means a match for Jones. * Indz-ed, Sir,” ſays 
he, * I could hawino intention to ſhoot you; for you 
* will find the piltol was rot loaded. This is the firſt 
* robbery I ever attempted, and l have been driven 
© by diſtreſs to this,” 

At this inſtant, at about an hundred and fiſty yards 
diſtance, lay another perſon on the ground, roarmg 
tor mercy in a much louder voice than the highway - 
man. This was no other than Partridge himſelf, who, 
endcavouring to make his eſcape from the engage- 
ment, had been thrown from his horſe, and lav {lt 
on his face, not daring to look up, and expecting 
every minute to be ſhot. 

In this poſture he lay till the guide, who was no 
other itz concerned than for his horſes, having ſecured 
the ſtumbling bealt, came up to him. and told him, his 
maſter had got the better of the highwayman. 

Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back to the 
place, where Jones itood with his ſword drawn in his 
hand to guard the poor fellow; which Partridge no 
iconer ſaw, than he cried out. Kill the villain, Hir, 
run him through the body, kill him this inſtant.” 

Ce Luckily- 
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Luckily however for the poor wretch he bad fallen 
into more mercitul hands; for Jones. having examined 
the piliol, and found it to be really unloaded, began 
to believe all the man had told him before Partridge 
came up; namely, that he was a novice in the trade, 
and that he had been driven to it by the diſtreſs he men- 
tioned, the greateſt indeed imaginable, that of five 
hungry children, and a wife lying in of a ſixth, in the 
utmoſt want and miſery: The truth of all which the 
highwayman moſt vehemently aſſerted. and offered to 
convince Mr, Jones of it, if he would take the trou- 
ble to go to his houſe, which was not above two miles 
off, i2ying, * That he deſired no favour, but upon 
condition of proving all he had alledged ” 

Jones at firſt pretended that he would take the fel- 
low at his word, and go with him, declaring, that 
his fate ſhould depend entirely on the truth of his 
ſtory. Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex- 
preſſed fo much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly ſa- 
tis ſied with his ver icity, and began now to entertain 
ſentiments of compaſſion for him. He returned the 
fellow his empty piſtol, adviſed hi to think of ho- 
neſter means of relieving his diſtrels, and gave him a 
couple of guineas for the immediate ſupport of his 
wite and his family, adding, * he wilhed he had more 
for his ſake, for the hundred pound that had been 
mentioned was not his own.“ 

Our readers will probably be divided in their opi- 
nions concerning this action; ſome may applaud it per- 
haps as an act ot extraordinary humanity, while thoſe 
of a more ſaturnine temper will conſider it as a want of 
regard tothatjuſtice which every man owes his country. 
Partridye certainly ſaw it in that light; for he teſtified 
much diſſatis faction on the occafion. quoted an old pro- 
verb, and ſaid. He ſhould not wonder if the ro 
attacked them again hetore they reached London. 

The highwayman wus full of expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs and gratitude He actually dropt tears, or 
pretended ſo to do He vowed he would immediately 
return home, and wonld never afterwards commit 
ſuch a tranſgreſſion; whether he kept his word cr no, 
perhaps may appear hereaſter. - 

ur 
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Our travellers, having remounted their horſes, ar- 
rived in town, without encountering any new milaap. 
On the road much pleaſant Cifcourſe paſſed, between 
Jones and Partridge, on the ſubject of their laſt ad- 
venture: In which Jones expreit a great compaſſion 
for thoſe highwaymen who are. by unavoidable diſ- 
treſs, driven as it were to {uch illegal courſes, as ge- 
nerally bring them to a ſhameful death: © I mean,” 
ſaid he, thoſe only whoſe highett guilt extends no 
* farther than to robbery, and who are never guilty 
* of cruelty nor inſult to any perſon, which is a cir- 
cumſtance that, I muſt ſay to the honour of our 
* country, diſtipguiſhes the robbers of England from 
*- thoſe of all other nations: for murder is amongſt 
* thoſe almoit infeparably incident to robbery.” 

No doubt,” antwered Partridge, * it is better to 
take away one's money than one's life; and yet it is 
very hard upon honeſt men, that they can't trave! 
about their bv inefs, without being in danger of theſe 
villeins. And to be ture it would be better that all 
rogues were hanged out ci the way, than that owe 
honeſt man ihould ſuffer. For my own part indeed, 
I ihould not care to hive the blood of any of then. 
on my hands; but it is very proper for the Jaw ta 
hang them all. What right hath any man to tak: 
ſixpence from me, unlzis I giève it him? Is there 
any honeſty in ſuch a man? 

No ſurely,” cries jones, © no more? than there i- 
in him who takes the horſes out of another m:mn's 
| (table, or who applies to his own n{e the moner 
© which he finds, when he knows the right owner.” 

Thete hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge, nor did 
he open it again, till, Jones having thrown ſome ſar- 
caitical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to excuſe 


S <6: . © 4 


himielf on the inequality of fire-arms, ſaying, © A 


* thouſand naked men are nothing to one piſtol ; for 
* though it is true it will kill but one at a fingle dit. 
charge, yet who can tell but that one may be him- 
* ſelf” 
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BOOK XII 
Containing the ſpace of twelve days. 


CHAP. 1. 


An invecation. 


OME, bright love of fame, inſpire my glowing 
breaſt ; not thee I call, who, over ſwelling tides 

of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero on to glory, 
while fighs of millions waft his ſpreading ſails ; but 
thee, fair, gentle maid, whom }nefis, happy nymph, 
firſt on the banks of Hebrus did produce: Thee, 
whom Mzonia educated. whom Mantua charmed, 
and who, on that fair hill which overlooks the proud 
metropolis of Britain, fat't, with thy Milton, ſweetly 
tuning thy heroic lyre; fill my raviſhed fancy with the 
hopes of charming ages yet to come. Foretel me, that 
ſome tender maid, whoſe grandmother is yet unborn, 


| hereafter, when under the fictitious name of Sophia, 


ſhe reads the real worth which once exiſted in my Char- 
lotte, ſhall from her ſympathetic breaſt ſend forth the 
heaving ſigh. Do thou teach me not only ro foreſee, 
bur to enjoy, nay even to feed on future praiſe. Com- 
fort me by a ſolemn aſſurance, that, when the bitle 
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parlour in which 1 fit at this inſtant, ſhall be reduced 
to a worſe furniſhed box, I thall be read, with honour, 
by thoſe who never knew nor ſaw me, and whom ſhall 
neither know nor ſee. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe : whom the 
well-ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained with 
plumbs, delight. Thee, | call; of whom in a Treckſ- 
chuyte in ſome Dutch canal the fat ufrow gelt, im- 
preguated by a jolly merchant of Amſterdam, was de- 
livered: in Grub ſtreet ſchool didſt thou ſuck in the 
elements of thy erudition. Here haſt thou, in thy ma- 
turer age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, but 
the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee learns 
a grave and folemn air; while tragedy ſtorms loud, 
and rends the affrighted thearres with its thunder. To 
ſooth thy wearied limbs in lumber, alderman Hiſtory 
tells his tedious tale; and again to awakenthee, Mon- 
ſieur Romance performs his ſurprizing tricks of dexte- 
rity, Nor leſs thy well-fed bookſeller obeys thy in- 
fluence. By thy advice the heavy, unread, foliolump, 
which long had dozed on the duity thelt, piece-mealed 
into numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. In- 
ſtructed by thee ſome books, like quacks, impoſe on 
the world by promiling wonders ; while others tura 
beaus, and trult all their merits to a gilded outſide. 
Come, thou jolly ſubſtance, with thy ſhining face, 
keep back thy inſpiration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards; thy ſhining, chinking heap ; thy quickly- 
convertible bank-bill, big with unſeen riches; thy ot- 
ten varying ſtock; the warm, the comfortable houſe ; 
and, laſtly, a fair portion of that bounteous mother, 
whole flowing breaſts yield redundant ſuſtenance for 
all her numerous offspring, did not ſome too greedi- 
Ix and wantonly drive their brethren from the treat. 
Come thou, and if I am too taſteleſs of thy valuable 
treaſures, warm my heart with the tranſporting 
thought of conveying them to others. Tell me, that 
through thy bounty, the prattling babes, whoſe in- 
nocent play hath often been interrupted by my la- 
bours, may ane time be . 


ds 
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And now this ill-yoked pair, this lean ſhadow and 


this tat ſubitance, have prompted me to write, whoſe 


aſſiſtance ſhall i invoke to direct my pen? 

Firſt, genius; thou gift of heaven ; without whoſe 
aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the ſtream of nature. 
Thou who doſt ſow the generous ſeeds which art nou- 
riſnes, and brings to perfection. Do thou kindly take 
me by the hand, and lead me through all the mazes, 
the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me into 
all thole myſteries which profane eyes never beheld. 
Teach me, which to thee is no difficult taſk, to know 
mankind better than they know themſelves Remove 
that miſt which dims the intellects of mortals, and 
cauſes them to adore men for their art or to deteſt them 
for their cunning in deceiving others, when they are 
in reality, the objects only ot ridicule, for deceiving 
themſelves. Strip off the chin diſguiſe of witdom from 
fſelf-conceit, of plenty from avarice, and of glory from 
ambition. Come thou that hait inſpired thy Ariſto- 
phanes, thy Lucian, thy Cervantes, thy Rabelais, 
thy Moliere, thy Shaketpear, thy Swift, thy Mari- 
vaux, fill my pages with humour ; till mankmd learn 
the good nature to laugh only at the follies ot others, 
and the humility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almoſt the conſtant attendant on true 
genius, humanity, bring all thy tender ſenſations If 
thou hait already diſpoſed of them all between thy 
Allen and thy Lyttleton, ſteal them a little while from 
their boſoms. Not without thele the tender ſcene is 
painted. From thele alone proceed the noble diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip, the melting love. the generous ſen - 
timent, the ardent gratitude, the ſoft compathon, the 
candid opinion; and all thoſe ſtrong energies of a good 
mind, which fill the moiſtened eyes with tears, the 
glowing cheeks with blood, and ſwell the heart with 
tides ot grief, joy, and benevolence. 

And thou, O learning, (for without thy aſſiſtance 
nothing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce) 
do thou guide my pen Thee in thy favourite fields, 
where the hmpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes thy 
Etonian banks, in early youth I have worthipped. Te 
thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan 6 — 
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I have facrificed my blood. Come then, and, from 
thy vaſt luxuriant ſtores, in long antiquity piled up, 
pour forth the rich profuſion. Open thy Mzonian and 
thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elſe includes thy 
philoſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiſtorical treaſures, 
whether with Greek or Koman characters thou haſt 
choſen to inſcribe the ponderous cheſts: give me a 
while that key to all thy treaſures, which to thy War- 
burton thou haſt entruſted. a 

Laſtly, come. experience, long converſant with the 
wiſe, the good. the learned, and the polite ; nor with 
them only, but with every kind of character, from 
the minilter at his levee, to the bailiſt in his ſ pungng- 
houſe; from the ducheſs at her drum, to the landlady 
behind her bar. From thee only can the manners of 
mankind be known; to which the recluſe pedant, 
however great his parts, or extenſive his learning may 
be, hath ever been a ſtranger. 

Come all theſe, and more, if poſſible : for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken, and. without all your 
afſiitance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſupport. 
But, if you all ſmile on my labours, I hope ſtill to 
bring them to a happy conclulion. 


CHAP. II. 
IWhat befel Mr. Janes on his arrival in London. 


HE learned Dr Miſanbin uſed to (ay, that the 
proper direction to him was, Tc Dr. Miſaubin 

in the World ; intimating, that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known. 
And perhaps, upon a very nice examination into the 
matter, we ſhall find that this circumſtance bears no in- 
—— part among the many bleſſings of gran- 

eur. 

The great happineſs of being known to poſterity, 
with the hopes of which we ſo Jelighted ourſelves in 
the preceding chapter, is the portion of few. To 
have the ſcveral elements which compoſe our names, 
as Sydenham expreſſes it, repeated a thouſand years 
hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and wealth; 
and is ſcarce to be purchaſed, uuleſs by the fword _ 

the 
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the pen. But to avoid the ſcandalous imputation, 
while we yet live, of being one whow nobody knows, 
(a ſcandal by the by as old as the days of Homer“), 
will always be the envied portion of thoſe, who have 
a legal title either to honour or ellate. 

From the figure. therefore, which the Iriſh peer, 
who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
this hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it 
mult have been an eaſy matter to have diicovered his 
houſe in London, without knowing the particular 
ſtreet or ſquare which he inhabited, ſince he muſt have 
been one whom every body knows. To ſay the truth, fo 
it would have been to any of thoſe tradeſmen who are 
accuſtomed to attend the regions of the great; ior the 
doors of the great are generally no leſs caly to find, 
than it is difficult to get entrance into them. But 
Jones, as well as Partridge, was an entire ſtranger in 
London; and as he happened to arrive firſt in a quar- 
ter of the town, the inhabitants of which have very 
little intercourſe with the houtholders of Hanover or 
Groivenor-1{quare, (for he entered through Gray's- 
Inn Lane), fo he rambled about ſome time, before he 
could even find his way to thoſe happy manſions, 
where fortune ſegregates from the vulgar thoſe mag- 
navimous heroes, the deſcendants of ancient Britons, 
Saxons. or Danes, whoſe anceſtors, being born in 
better days, by iundry kinds of merit, have entailed 
riches and honour on their poſterity. 

Jones, being at length arrived at thoſe terreſtrial! 
Ely ſian fields, would now ſoon have diſcovered his 
lordſhip's manſion ; but the peer unluckily quitted his 
former houſe when he weat for Ireland ; and, zs he 
was juſt entered into a new one, the fame of his equi- 
page had not yet ſufficiently blazed in the neighbour- 
hood: ſo that, after a ſucceſeleſs enquiry till the clock 
had ſtruck eleven, Jones at laſt yielded to the advice 
of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and Gate in 
Holborn, that being the inn where he had firſt alighted, 
and where he retired to enjoy that kind of repole, 
which uſually attends perſons in his circumſtances. 


See the zd Qilylly, ver. 175. 
Early 
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Early in the morning he again ſet forth in purſuit 
of Sophia; and many a weary itep he took to no bet- 
ter purpoſe than before. At Jaſt, whether it was that 
fortune relented, or whether it was no longer in her 
power to diſappoint him, he came into the very ſtreet 
which was honoured by his lordlhip's reſidence; and, 
being directed to the houſe, he gave one gentle rap at 
the door. 

The porter, who from the modeſty of the knock 
had conceived no high idea of the perſon approaching, 
conceived but little better from the appearance of Mr. 
Jones. who was dreſt in a ſuit of fuſtian, and had by 
his ſide the weapon formerly purchaſed of the ſerjeant; 
of which, though the blade might be compoſed of well 
tempered ſteel, the handle was compoſed only of braſs, 
and that none of the brighteſt, When Jones, there- 
fore, enquired after the young lady, who had come to 
town with his lordſhip, this tellow anſwered furlily, 
That there were no ladies there.“ Jenzs then deſired 
to ſee the maſter of the houſe; but was informed that 
his lordſhip would fee nobody that morning. And, 
upon growing more preſſing, the porter ſaid, * he had 
* poſitive orders to let no perſon in; but if you think 
proper,“ faid he, to leave your name, I will ac- 
* quaint his lordthip; and, if you call another time, 
* you ſhall know when he will ſee you.” | 

Jones now declared, that he had very particular 
* buſinets with the young lady, and could not depart 
* without ſeeing her.“ Upon which the porter, with 
no very agreeable voice or aſpect, athrmed, * that there 
* was no young lady in that houſe, and conſequently 
none could he ſee; adding. ſure you are the 
ſtrangeſt man [ ever met with; for you will not take 
an anſwer.“ 

[ have often thought, that, by the particular de- 
ſcription of Cerberus the porter of hell in the 6th 
Aneid, Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the 
porters of the great men in his time ; the picture at 
leaſt reſeg les thoſe, who have the honour to attend 
at the doors of our great men. 'The porter in his 
lodge anſwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, 
like him, mult be appeaſed by a ſop, before acceſs can 
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he gained to his maſter. Perhaps Jones might have 
ſeen him in that light, and have recollected the paſ- 
ſage, where the Sibyl, im order to procure an entrance 
for Eneas, preſents the keeper of the Stygian avenue 
with ſuch a ſop. Jones, in like manner, now began 
to offer a bribe to the human Cerberus, which a foot- 
man overhearing, inſtantly advanced, and declared, 
* if Mr. Jones would give him the ſum propoſed, he 
* would conduct him to the lady.“ Jones inſtantly 
a d, and was forthwith conducted to the lodging 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, by the very fellow who at 
tended the ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more _ ill ſucceſs than the near 
approach to good. The gameſter, who loſes his party 
at piquet by a ſingle point, laments his bad luck ten 
times as much as he who never came within a proſpect 
of the game. So in a lottery, the proprietcrs of the 
next numbers to that which wins the great prize, are 
apt to account themſelves much more unfortunate than 
their fellow-ſufferers. In ſhort theſe kind of hair- 
breadth miſſings of happineſs look like the inſalts of 
fortune, who may be conſidered as thus playing tricks 
with us, and wantonly diverting herſelf at our expence. 

Jones, who more than once already had experienced 
this frolickſome diſpoſition of the heathen goddeſs, was 
now again doomed to be tantalized in the like manner : 
for he arrived at the door of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, about 
ten minutes after the departure of Sophia. He now 
addrefſed himſelf to the waiting-woman belonging to 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, who told him the diſagreeable news 
that the lady was gone, but could not tell him whi- 
ther; and the ſame anſwer he afterwards received from 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick herſelf. For as that lady made no 
doubt but that Mr. Jones was a perſon detached from 
her uncle Weſtern, in purſuit of his daughter, ſo the 
was too generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never feen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, yet 
he had heard that a coutin of Sophia was married to a 
gentleman of that name. This, however, in the 
preſent tumult of his mind, never once recurred to 
his memory: but when the footm m, who had con- 
duced him from his lordſhip's, acquainted him * 
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the great intimacy between the ladies, and with their 
calling each other couſin. he then recollectzd the ſto- 
ry of the marriage which he had formerly heard; 
and, as he was preſently convinced that this was the 
ſame woman, he became more 1ſurpriied at the an- 
ſwer which he had received, and very earneitly de- 
fired leave to wait on the lady herſelf ; but the as po- 
ſitively refuſed him that honour. 

Jones. who, though he had never ſeen a court, was 
better bred than moit who frequent it, was incapable 
of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady When he 
had received, therefore, a perenptory denial, he re- 
tired for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting woman, 
That, if this was an improper hour to wait on her 
lady, he would return in the afternoon ; and that 
* he then hoped to have the honour of ſeeing her.“ 
The civility with which he uttered this, added to the 
great comelineſs of his perſon. made an impreſſion on 
the waiting woman, and ſhe coul not help anſwer- 
ing, Perhaps, Sir, you may and, indeed, lhe af- 
terwards faid every thing to her miſtreſs, which the 
thought moſt likely to prevail on her to admit a viſit 
from the handſome young gentleinan; for ſo the called 
him. 

Jones very ſurewdly ſifpe&t:4, that Sophia herſelf 
was now with her confin, and was denied to bim: 
which he impnted to her reſentment of what had hap- 
pened at Upton. Having, theretore, dirpatched Par- 
tridge to procure him lodgin gs, he remained all d 
in the {treet, watching the door where he thought his 
angel lay concealed ; but no perfon did he fee iſſue 
forth, except a fervant of the houſe : and in the even- 
ing he returned to pay his viſit to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
which that good lady at laſt condeſcenved to admit. 

JT here 1s à certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of drets to give, nor to 
conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
potieti:4 of this in a very eminent degree. He met, 
therefore, with a reception from the lady, ſomewhat 
diſterent from what his apparel ſeemed to demand; 
and, after he had paid her his proper reſpects, was 
de ſired to fit down. 
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The reader will not, | believe be defircns of know - 
ing all the particulars of this convertation, which 
ended very little to the ſatisfaction of poor Jones: for 
though Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered the lover, 
(as all women have the eyes of hawks in thoſe mat- 
ters), yet the ſtill 1 it was ſuch a lover, as a 
generous friend of the lady ſhould not betray her to, 
la thort. ſhe ſuſpected this was the very Mr. Blifil, 
from whom Sophia had flown; and all the aniwers, 
Which {he artfully drew from Jones concerning Mr. 
Allworthy's family, confirmed her in this opinion. 
She therefore ſtrictly denied any knowledge concern- 
ing the place whither Sophia was gone; nor could 
Jones obtain more than a permiſſion to wait on her 
again the next evening. 

When jones was departed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick com- 
municated her ſuſpicion concerning Mr. Blifil to her 
maid, who anſwered, Sure, Madam, he is too pretty 
* man, in my opinion, for any woman in the world 
to run away from. I had rather fancy it is Vr. Jones.” 
— Nr. Jones,” ſaid the lady; what Jones? For 
Sophia had not given the leaſt hint of any ſuch per- 
Jon in all their converſation: but Mrs. Honour had 
been mnch more communicative, and had acquainted 
her fiſter Abigail with the whole hiſtory of Jones, 
which this now again related to her miſtreſs. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion, than ſhe immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid; and. what is very unaccountable, ſaw 
eharms in the gallant happy lover, which ſhe had over- 
Jooked in the flighted ſquire. Betty,” ſays ſhe, 
+ you are certainly in the right: he is a very pretty 
fellow, and I don't wonder that my couſin's maid 
ſhould tell you ſo many women are fond of him. [ 
am ſorry now l did not inform him where my couſin 
* was; and yet, if he be ſo terrible a rake as you tell 
me, it is a pity ſhe ſhould ever ſee him any more; 
for what but her ruin can happen from marrying a 
rałe and a beggar againſt her father's conſent. | pro- 
© teſt, if he be tuch a man as the wench deſcribed him 
© to you, it is but an office of charity to keep her from 
< him; and. I am ſure, it would be unpardonable in 
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me to do otherwiſe, who have taſted fo bitterly of 
the mistortunes attending ſuch marriages.” 

Here ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of a viſitor, 
which was no other than his lordihip; and as nothing 
paſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, or any 
ways material to this hiſtory, we (hall here put an end 


to this chapter. * 
CHAP. IT. * 7 
A preject of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, aud her vit to lady 

Bellaſlon. 


HEN Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her couſin 
Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was indeed a little of- 
fended with the former for the difingenuity, which 
ſhe now diſcovered. In which meditation ſhe had not 
long exerciſed her imagination, before the following 
conceit ſuggeſted itſelf; that, could ſhe poſſibly become 
the means of preſerving Sophia from this man, and of 
reſtoring her to her father, the ſhould, in all human 
probability, by ſo great a ſervice to the family, recon- 
cile to herſelf both her uncle and her aunt Weſtern. 

As this was one of her moſt favourite withes, ſo the 
hope of ſucceſs ſeemed ſo reaſonable, that nothing re- 
mained but to conſider of proper methods to accom - 
plith her ſcheme. To attempt to reaſon the cafe wit 
Sophia, did not appear to her one of thoſe methods; 
for as Betty had reported from Mrs. Honour, that Sc- 
phia had a violent inclination to Jones, the conceiveg, 

that to diſſuade her from the match was an enCeavour 
of the ſame kind, as it would be very heartily aad 
earneltly to entreat a moth not to fly into a candle 

If the reader will pleaſe to remember, that the ac- 
quaintance which Sophia had with lady Eellalion, 
was contracted at the houſe of Mrs. Weſtern, and 
mult have grown at the very time when Mrs. Fitzpa— 
trick lived with this latter lady, he will want no in- 
formation, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick muſt hive been ac- 
quainted with her likewite, They were, beſides, both 
equally her diſtant relations. 
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After much confieration, thereſore, ſhe reſolved to 
go early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour 
to fee her unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her 
with the whole atfair: tor the did not in the leaſt 
doubt but that the prudent lady, who had often ri- 
dicul-4 romantic love and indifereet marriages in her 
converſation, would very readily concur in her ſen- 
uments concerning this match, and would lend her 
utmolt aſuitance to prevent it. 

This reſolution ſhe accordingly executed, and the 
next morning, before the ſun, the huddled on her 
cloaths, and, at a very unfaſhionable, unſeaſonable, 
uuvilitable hour, went to lady Bellaſton, to whom the 
got acce!s, without the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion 
of Sophia, who, though not afleep, lay at that time 
awake in her bed, with Honour ſnoring by her fide, 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early 
abrupt viſit at an hour when, ſhe ſaid, * the ſhould 
not have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but up- 
on bulinefs of the utmoſt conſequence. She then 
opened the whole affair, told all the had heard from 
Betty, and did not forget the viſit which Jones had 
paid to Lerfelf the preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a ſmile, Then you 
have ſeen this terrible man, Madam: pray is he ſo 
very fine a figure as he is repreſented? for Etoff en- 
* tertained me laſt night almoſt two hours with him, 
* The wench | believe is in love with him by reputa- 
tion.“ Flere the reader will be apt to wonder; but 
the truth is that Mrs. Etoff, who had the honour to pin 
and nnpin the lady Bellaſten, had received compleat 
information concerning the ſaid Mr. Jones, and had 
taitkfully conveyed the fame to her lady laſt night, (or 
rather that morning), while the was undrefling ; on 
which accounts ſhe had been detained in her office 
above the ſpace of an hour and an half. 

The lady indeed, though generally well enough 
pleated witli the narratives cf Mrs. Etoff at tho'e ſea- 
tons, gave an extraordinary attention to her account 
of Jones; fer Honour had deſcribed him as a very 
handſome fellow, and Mrs, Etoit in her hurry added 
lo much to the beauty of his perſon to her report, that 
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lady Bellaſton began to conceive him to be a kind af 
miracle in nature. 

The curioſity, which her woman had inſpired, was 
now greatly increated by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who ſpoke 
as much in favour of the perſon of Jones, a5 the had 
before ſpoken in diſpraiſe of his birth, character, and 
fortune. 

When lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe an- 

ſwered gravely, * Indeed, Madam, this is a matter of 
great conſequence. Nothing can certainly be more 
* commendable than the part you act; and I ſhall be 
very glad to have my (hare in the preſervation of a 
young lady of ſo much merit, and for whom | have 
fo much elteem.” 
* Doth not your ladyflip think.” fays Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick eagerly, that it would be the belt way to write 
© immediately to my uncle, and acquaint him wur e 
my couſin is?“ 

The lady pondered a little upon this, and thus an- 
ſreered : = Why, no, Madam, | think not, Di 
* Weſtern hath deſcribed her brother tome to be {uct 
* a brute, that | cannot conſent to put any worms 
* nnder his power who hath efcaped trom it. I ha. 
heard he behave like a monſter to his own wit: ; 
for he is one of choſe wretches who think they hive 
a right to tyrannize over us. and from ſuch I ihall 
ever eſteem it the cauſe. of my tex to reſcue any we- 
man who is fo uutortunate to be under their power. 
The buſmeſs, dear couſin, will be only to 
deep Miſs Weſtern from ſecing this young fellow, 
till the good company, which the will have an op- 
portunity of meeting here, vive her a propercr ' 
turn.“ c 
If he ſhould find her out, Madam,” anſwered the 
other, your ladyſhip may be aſſured he will leave 
nothing unattempted to come at her. 

* But Madam, replied the lady, it is impoſſible 
he ſhould come here - though indeed it is poſſible 
ne may get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and then 
may lurk about the houſe—1 with therefore I kne:v 
his perſon, 
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Is there no way, Madam, by which | could have 
„ ti;,nt ot him | tor otherwite yon know, couſin, 
ſhe may contrive to ſee him lere without my know - 
ledge.” Mrs. Fitzpatrick antwered, * That he had 
threatened her with another viſit that fternoon, 
and that, if her ladyfhip pleaſ:d to do her the honcur 
of calling vpen her then, tte would hardly fail of 
ſecing him between fix and ſeven ; and, if he came 
earlier, the would, by lome means or other. detain 
him til] her lady ip's arrival! Lady Belladon 
replied, © the world come the moment the could get 
from dinner, waich the {3 ppoſed would be by ieven 
Hat fartheſt; for that it was abtolutely neceſfary ſhe 
* thould be acquainted with his perion. Upon my 
* word, Madam, ſays he, © it was very good to take 
this cure of Viidts Weſtern; bur common humanity, 
* as well as regard to our family, requires it of us 
both: for ir + | ve a drendful match indeed.” 
Mrs. Fitzpa: n: ed not to make a proper re- 
turn to the cor | it. vt which lady Fellatton had be- 
lowed on her contin, and, after (ome little immate- 
rial corverfutiop, withdrew ; and getting as taſt as 
{12 cu! i ro her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honour, 
turned home. 


Th 
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Which ci, t TIfitinge 


R Jones had walled within fight of a certain 
N door during the Whole day, which, though 
one f the harte appeared to him to be one of the 
longeit in the whole year. At length, the clock havin 
truck five. he returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who, 
though it was g full hour earlier than the decent time 
of viſiting, received him very civilly, but full per- 
tilted in her 127. 0rance concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in atkiug for his angel, had dropped the 
word coutin; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick faid, 
Then. Sir, you know we are related; and, as we 
* are you will permit me the right of enquiring into 
* the particulars c: your buſineſs with my couſin.” 

Here 
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Here Jones heſitated a good while, and at laſt arſwer- 
ed He had a conſiderable ſum of money of hers in 
his hands, which he defired to deliver to her. He 
then produced the pocket- hook, and acquamted Virs. 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the method in 
which they came into his hands He had icarce finithed 
his ſtory, when a moſt violent noite thook the whole 
houſe. To attempt to deicribe this noite to thoſe who 
have heard it, would be in vain; and to aim at giving 
any idea of it to thoſe who have never heard the like, 
would be ſtill. more vain : for it way be truly tal, 


—— N acta 
Sic geminant Corybautes ra. 


The prieſts of Cybele do not fo rattle their ſounding 
brats. 

In ſhort, a footwan knocked, or rather thundered 
at the door. Jones was a little jurprized at the found, 
having never heard it betore ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
very calmly faid, that as ſeme company were coming, 
the could not make him any anlwer now; but it he 
Pleated to ſtay till they were gone, lac intimated the 
had tomething to fay to him. 

The door of the room now flew cpen, and. after 
puſhing in her hoop ſide ways betore her, entcred ly 
Bellaſton, who having arit made a very low curt:ey to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and us low a one to Sir. Jones, was 
uthered to the upper end of the room. 

We mention theſe minute matters for the ſake of 
ſome country ladies of our acquaintance, v ho think 
it contrary to the rules of moguily to bend their knees 
to a man. 

The company were hardly well ſertled, before the 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned, caufed a trefh 
diſturbance, and a repetition of ceremounials. 

Theſe being over, the converſation began to be (as 
the phraſe is) extremely brilliant However, as 10- 

thing palt in it which can be thought naterial to this 
hiltory, or, indeed, very mater al in ittelt L th et 
omit the relation; the rather i | ave known fone 
very tine polite converſation grow extremely dull, 


wien 
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when tranſcribed into books, or repeated on the ſtage. 
Indeed this mental repalt is a dainty. of which thoſe 
who are excluded fun polite aſſemblies, muſt be con- 
tented to renain as icncrant as they mull of the ſeve- 
ra! dainties of French cookery, which are ſerved only 
at the tables of the great. To fay the truth, as nei- 
ther of theſe arc adapted to every taſte, they might 
both be otten thrown away on the vulgar. 

Poor Jones w.5 rather a ſpectator of this elegant 
ſcene than an actor in it; for though in the ſhort in- 
terval before the pcer's arrival, lady Bellaſton firſts 
and afterwards Mrs Fitzpatrick, had addreſſed ſome 
of their dilcourte to him; yet no fooner was the no- 
ble lord entered. than he engroſſed the whole attention 
vi the two ladies to himſelf ; and as he took no more 
notice of Jones than if no ſuch perſon had been pre- 
ſent, unleis by now and then ſtaring at him, the la- 
dies followed his example. 

The company had now ſtaid fo long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay 
out cach other. She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf 
ot Jones, he being the viitant to whom lhe thought 
the leait ceremony was due. Taking therefore an op- 
portunity of a ceſtation of chat, the addreſſed herfelf 
wravely to him, und ſaid, Sir, 1 thall not poſithly 
* be able to give you an anſwer to-night, us to that 
* buſineſs; but if you pleaſe to leave word where J 
m iy fend to you to morrow,'—— 

Jones had natural, but not artificial good - breeding. 
In:icad therefore of communicating the ſecret of his 
lodgings to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady herſclf 
wirh it particularly, and ſoon after very cercmoniouſly 
withdrew. 

He was no ſooner gone, than the great perſonages, 
who had taken no notice of him preſent, began to 
take much notice of him in his abſence ; but it the 
reader hath already excuſed us from relating the more 
brilliant part of this converiation, he will ſurely be 
very ready to excute the repetition of what may be 
called vulgar abuſe: though, perhaps, it may be ma- 
terial to our hiſtory to mention an obſervation of lady 
Bellaſton, who took her leave in a few minutes after 


bim, 
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him, and then ſaid to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, at her depar- 
ture, | am ſatisfied on the account of my coukn ; 
the can be in no danger from this fellow.“ 

Our hiſtory thall follow the example of lady Bel- 
laſton, and take leave of the preſent company, which 
was now reduced to two perloas; between whom. as 
nothing paſſed, which in the leaſt concerns us or our 
reader, we {hall not ſuffer ourtelves to be diverted by 
ic from matters which mult ſeem of more conſequence 
to all thoſe who are at all intereſted in the affairs of 
dur hero. 


CHAP. V. 
Ju adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at his lodg- 


ings, with ſome account of' a young gentleman who 
lraged there, andof the miſtreſs of the houſe, and ber 
two daughters. 


HE next morning, as early as it was decent, 

Jones attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where 
he was anſwered that the lady was not at home; an 
anſwer which ſurprized him the more, as he had walk- 
ed backwards and forwards in the (treet from break of 
day; and if the had gone out, he muit have ſeen her. 
This anſwer, however, he was obliged to receive, and 
not only now, but to five ſeveral viſits which he made 
her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble pecr had, 
from ſome reaſon or other, perhaps from a regard for 
the lady's honour, inſiſted that the ſhould not lee Mr. 
Jones, whom he looked on as a ſcrub, any more; and 
the lady had complied in making that promiſe, to 
which we now ſee her fo ſtrictly aihere, 

But as our gentle reader may potiily have a better 
opinion of the youny gentleman than her ladyihip, 
and may even have {ome concern, ſhould it be appre- 
hended, that during this unhappy teparation trom 
Sophia, he took up his relidence either at an inn, or in 
the ſtreet; we lhall now give an account of his 
lodging, which was indeed in a very reputable houte, 
and in a very good part of the town. 1 
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Mr. Jones then had often heard, Mr. Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whole houſe he ufed to 
todge when he was in town. This perſon, who, as 
Jones likewiſe knew, lived in Bond ſtreet, was the 
widow of a clergyman, and was left by him at his 
deceafe, in poficiſion of two daughters, and of a com- 
pleat ſet of manuicript ſermons. 

Of theſe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
now arrived at the age of ſeventeen, and Betty, the 
younger, at that of ten. 

Hither Jones had diſpatched Partridge, and in 
this houſe he was provided with a room for himſelf 
- the ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge in the 

urth, 

The firſt floor was inhabited by one of thoſe youn 
gentlemen, who, in the laſt age, were called men o 
wit and pleaſure about town, and properly enough: 
for as men are uſually denominated from their buſineſs 
or profeſſion, to pleaſure may be ſaid to have been the 
only buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe gentlemen to whom 
fortune had made all uſeful occupations unneceſſary. 
Play houſes, coffce-houtes, and taverns were the 
ſcenes of their rendezvous. Wit and humour were 
the entertainments of their looſer hours, and love was 
the buſineſs of their more ſerious moments Wine 
and the muſes conſpired to kindle the brighteſt flames 
in their breaſts; nor did they only admire, but ſome 
were able to celebrate the beauty they admired, and 
all to judge of the merit of ſuch compoſitions. 

Such therefore werc properly called the meu of wit 
and pleaſure; but I queſtion whether the ſame appel- 
hation may, with the ſame propriety, be given to 
thoſe young gentlemen of our times, who have the 
fame ambition to be diſtinguiſhed for parts Wit 
certainly they have nothing to do with. To give 
them their due, they ſour a ſtep bigher than their 
predeceiors. and may be called men of witdom and 
vertu (take heed you do not read virtue) Thus at an 
age when the gentlemen above mentioned employed 
their time in tonſting the charms of a woman, or in 
making ſonnets in her praite ; in giving their opinion 
of a play at ik. tucatre, or of a poem at Will's or 

Bur- 
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Button's; theſe gentlemen are conſidering of methods 
to bribe a corporation, or meditating ſpeeches for 
the houſe of commons, or rather for the magazines 
but the ſcience of gaming is that which above all 
others employs their thoughts. Theſe are the ſtudies 

their graver hours, while for their amuſements 
they have the vaſt circle of connoiſſeurſhip, painting, 
muſic. ſtatuary, and natural philoſophy, or rather 
unnatural, which deals in the wonderful, and knows 
nothing of nature, except her monſters and imperfec- 
tions. 

When Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain en- 
quiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he returned at laſt 
ditconſolate to his apartment. Here, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent up- 
roar below ſtairs, and ſoon after a female voice beg- 
ged him for Heaven's fake to come and prevent mur- 
der. Jones, who was never backward on any occa- 
fim to help the diſtreſſed, immediately ran down 
tiairs ; when. ſtepping into the dining room, whence 
all the noiſe iſſued, he beheld the young gentleman 
of wiſdom and vertù, juſt before mentioned, pinned 
cloſe to the wall by his footman, and a young woman 
Randing by, wringing her hands, and crying out, 
* He will be murdered, he will be murdered ;'* and 
indeed the poor gentleman ſeemed in ſore danger of 
being choaked, when Jones flew haſtily to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and reſcued him juſt as he was breathing his 
laſt, from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 

Though the fellow had received ſeveral kicks and 
cuffs from the little gentleman, who had more ſpirit 
than ſtrength, he had made it a kind of ſcruple cf 
conſcience io ſtrike his maſter, and would have con- 
tented himſelf with only choaking him; but towards 
Jones he bore no ſuch reſpect: he no ſooner there- 
fore found himſelf a little roughly handled by his 
new antagoniſt, than he gave him one of thoſe 
punches in the guts, which, though the ſpectators at 
Bronghton's amphitheatre have ſuch exquiſite delight 


in ſeeing them, convey but very little pleaſure in the 
ſec ling. 


The 
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The luſty youth had no fooner received this blow, 
than he meditated a molt grateful return; and now 
enſued a combat between Jones and the footman, 
which was very ferce, but ſhort ; for this fellow was 
no more able to contend with Jones, than his malter 
had before been to contend with him. 

And now fortune, according to her uſual cuſtam, 
reveried the face of affairs. The former victor lay 
breathleſs on the ground, and the vanquithed gentle- 
man had recovered breath enough to thank Mr Jones 
for his ſeaſonable aſſiſtance: he received likewiie the 


hearty thanks of the yonng woman preſent, who was 


indeed no other than v:1is Nancy, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the houſe. 

The footman, having now recovered his legs, ſhook 
his head at Jones, and with a ſagacious look cry'd, 
— O d—n me, Il have nothing more to do with 
vou; you have been upon the ſtage, or I am d- na- 
© bly miſtaken: And indeed we may forgive this his 
fuſpicion ; for ſuch was the agility and ftrength of 
our hero, that he was perhaps a match for one of the 
firſt- rate boxers, and could, with great eaſe, have 
beaten all the muffied “ graduates of Mr. Broughton's 
ſchool. 

The maſter, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to ſtrip, to which the latter very readily 
agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 
condition was preſently complied with, and the tel- 
low was diicharged. 


” Iſt poſterity ſould be puzzle l by this epithet, 1 think pro- 
pur to explain it by an advertiſement which was puilitied I eb. r, 
27 7. 

. B. Mr. Brovghton propofes, with proper a tance; to open 
an acadewy at his home in ths H{y-markt, for the ratraction 
ef thoſe who arc viling to be initiated in the myſtery of boxing; 
where the whole theory an practice of that truty Eriti.h art, wich 
z}} the various (taps, Hons, cro6-buttacks, &c. tacilent to 
combatents, will be folly et unht ar cxptiinacd; ind, that prriwns 
of qualicy and diſtin? tion may not be deterred ſrom evtcring into A 
courſe of thoſe lecture t, they will he givea with the ntmott : er- 
neſs and regard to the delic cy of the lrame and conflitution of the 
Papil, for which reaſon mufflos arc provided, that will elieftunlly 
ie cure them from the inconveriency of black eyes, broken jaws, 
aud bloody noſks. 

I And 
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And now the young gentleman, whoſe name was 


Nightingale, very ſtrenuoufly inſiſted, that his deli- 


verer ſhould take part of a bottle of wine with him; 
to which Jones, after much entreaty, conſented ; 


though more out of complaifance than inclination ; 


for the uneaſineſs of his miad fitted him very little for 
converſation at this time. Mits Nancy likewiſe, who 
was the only female then in the houſe, her mamma 
and ſiſter being both gone to the play, condeſcended 
to favour them with her company. 

When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, the 
gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the prece- 
ding diſturbance. 

* I hope, Sir,” ſaid he to Jones, you will not 
from this accident conclude, that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my ſervants ; ſor I afſure you this is the 
firſt time | have been guilty of it in my remem- 
brance. and I have paſſed by many provoking faults 
in this very fellow, before he could provoke me 
to it; but when you hear what hath happened this 
evening, you will, I believe, think me excuſable. 
I happened to come home ſeveral hours before my 
uſual time, when l found four gentlemen of the 
cloth at whiſt by my fire; - and my Hoyle, Sir, — 
my beſt Hoyle, which colt me a guinea, lying open 
on the table, with a quantity of porter ſpilt on one 
of the moſt material leaves of the whole book. This, 
you will allow, was provoking ; but | faid nothing 
till the reit of the honeſt company were gone, and 
then gave the fellow a gentle rebuke, who, inſtead 
of expreſſing any concern, made me a pert anſwer; 
„That ſervants mvit have their diverſions as well 
„ 25 other people; that he was forry ſor the accident 
„ which had happened to the book, but that ſeveral 
* of his acquaintance had bougkt the ſame for a 
„ thiiling; and that I might ſtop as much in his 
„ wages, if I pleaſed:” I now gave him a ſeverer 
„ reprimand than before, when the raſcal had the 
* inſolence to—— In thort, he imputed my early 
coming home to — In ſhort, he caſt a reflection 
* He mentione dthe name of a young lady in a man- 
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* ner—in ſuch a manner that incenſed me beyond all 
* patience; and, in my paſſion, I truck him.” 
Jones anſwered, * That he believed no perſon liv- 
* ing would blame him for my part,” ſaid he, I 
* confeſs | ſhould, on the laſt mentioned provocation, 
have done the ſame thing.” 
Our company had not ſat long before they were 


joined by the mother and daughter, at their return 


trom the play. And now they all ſpent a very chear- 
ful evening together; for all but Jones were heartily 


merry, and even he put on as much conſtrained mirth 


as poſſible. Indeed half his natural flow of animal 
tpirits, joined to the ſweetneſs of his temper, was 
ſufficient to make a moſt amiable companion; and, 
notwithſtanding the heavineſs of his heart, ſo agree- 
able did he make himſelf on the preſent occaſion, 
that, at their breaking up, the young gentleman ear- 
neſtly defired his further acquaintance. Miſs Nancy 
was well pleaſed with him; and the widow, quite 
charmed with her new lodger, invited him with the 
other next morning to breakfaſt. 

Jones on his part was no leſs ſatisfied. As for Miſs 
Nancy, though a very little creature, the was extreme- 
ly pretty, and the widow had all the charms which 
can adorn a woman near fitty. As the was one of the 
moſt innocent creatures in the world, fo ſhe was one 
of the moſt chearful. She never thought, nor ſpoke, 
nor wiſhed any ill. and had conſtantly that deſire oi 
pleaſing, which may be called the happieſt of all de- 
tires in this, that it ſcarce ever fails ot attuining its 
ends, when not diſgraced by affetation. In thort, 
though her power was very ſmall, the was in her heart 
one of the warmeſt friends. She had been a moſt 
affetionate wite, and was a2 moſt fond and tender 
mother. 

As our hiſtory doth not, like a news-paper, give 
great characters to people who never were heard of 
before, nor will ever be heard of again, the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman wil} 
hereafter appear to be of ſome importance in our 


hiſtery, 
. Nor 
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Nor was Jones a little pleaſed with the young gen- 
tleman himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drinking. He 
thought he diſcerned in him much good ſenſe, tho' 
a little too much tainted with town-foppery ; but what 
recommended him moſt to Jones were ſome ſentiments 
of great generofity and humanity, which occaſionally 
dropt from him, aud particularly many expreihons ot 
the higheſt diſintereſtedneſs in the aitwr ot love: On 
which ſubject the young gentleman delivered himſelt 
in a language, which might have very well become an 
Arcadian ſhepherd of old, and which appeared very ex- 
traordinary when proceeding from the lips of a modern 
fine gentleman; but he was only one by imitation, and 
meant by nature for a much better character. 


CHAP. VL 


What arrived while the company were at breakſaſ?, wvith 
ſome hints concerning the government of daughters. 


UR company brought together in the morning. 
the ſame good inclinations towards each other, 
with which they had ſeparated the evening before: 
but poor Jones was extremely diſconſolate; tor he had 
juſt received information from Partridge, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and that he could 
not learn whither ſhe was gone. This neus highly at- 
ficted him, and his conntenance, as well as his behu- 
viour, in de fiance of all his endenvours to the contrary, 
betrayed manifeſt indications of a duordered mind. 
The diſcourſe turned at preſent, as before, on love; 
and Mr. Nightingale again exprefied many of thoſe 
warm, generous, and diſintereſted ſentiments upon 
this ſubject, which wiſe and ſober men call romantic, 
but which wiſe and ſober women generally regard in 
a better light. Mrs. Miller (tor fo the miitreſs of the 
houle was called], greatly approved theſe ſentiments; 
bur, waen the young g2niiciman appeilcd to ils 
Nancy, ſhe arſwercd only. That the believed the 
* gentleman, who had ipoke the leait, was capable 
of feeling che mul.” | 
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This compliment was ſo ——_— directed to 
Jones, that we {:culd have been ſorry had he paſſed 
it by unregarded. He made her indeed a very polite 
anſwer, and concluded with an oblique hint, that her 
own tilence ſubjected her to a ſuſpicion of the ſame 
kind; for indeed the had fcarce opened her lips either 
now, or the laſt evening. 

Jam glad, Nanny,“ ſays Mrs. Miller, the gen- 
tleman hath made the obſervation; I proteſt, I am 
al moſt of lis rpinion., What can be the matter with 
you, child? I n-vcr ſaw ſuch an alteration. What 
is become cf all your gaiety? Would you think, 
Sir, I ule] to call her my little prattler. She hath 
rot ſpoke twenty words this week.” 

Kere their converſation was interrnpted by the en- 
trance of a maid-fervant, who brought a bundle in her 
hands, which, ſhe ſaid, * was delivered by a porter for 
Mr. Jones.“ She added, that the man immediate- 
ly went away, ſaying it required no anſwer.” 

Jones expreſſed ſome ſurprize on this occaſion, and 
declared it muſt be ſome miſtake ; but, the maid per- 
fiſting that ſhe was certain of the name, all the wo- 
men were deſirous of having the bundle immediately 
opened ; which operation was at length performed 
by little Eetſey, with the confent of Mr. Jones; and 
the contents were found to be a domino, a maſk, and 
a maſqnerade-ticker. 

Jones was now mor? pc ſitive than ever, in aſſerting, 
that theſe things muil have been delivered by miſtake; 
and Mrs. Miller herſelf expreſſed ſome doubt, and 
taid, * ſhe knew net what to think.“ But, when Mr. 
Nightingale was atked, he delivered a very different 
opinion. All I can conclude from it, Sir,” ſaid he, 
is, that you are a very happy man; for I make no 
doubt, but theſe were ſent yon by ſome lady whom 
vou will have the happinets of meeting at the maſ- 
« querade.” 

Jones had not a ſufficient degree of vanity to en- 
tertain any ſuch fattering imagination; nor did Mrs. 
Miller herſelf give much atfent to what Mr Night- 
ingale had ſaid, all Mits Nancy, having lifted up the 
domino, 
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domino, a card dropped from the flzeve, in which 
was written as follows: 


To Mr. Jones. 


* The queen of the fairics ſends you this : 
* Uſe her favours not amis. 


Mrs. Miller and Miſs Nancy now both agreed wich 
Mr. Nightingale; nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be of the ſame opinion; and, as no other 
lady but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, Knew his lodg- 
ing. he begun to flatter bimſelf with ſome hopes, that 
it came from her, and that he might poſſibly fee his 
Sophia. Theſe hopes had fareily very little founda- 
tion; but as the conduct of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in BOL 
ſeeing him according to her promile, and in quitting 
her lodgings, had bcen very odd and unaccountable, 
he conceived ſome faint hopes, that fhe (of whom he 
had formerly heard a very whinutical character), 
might poſſibly intend to do bin that fervice in 
ſtrange manner, Which the declined doing by mor? 
ordinary methods. To ſay the truth, as nothing ce 
tain could be concluded from io cdd and uncomne 
an incident, he had che greater latitud2 to draw whi: 
imaginary conc}uuons fro it he pleaſed, As his ten 
per, therefore, was natir ally ! languine, he indulge. 
it on this occaſion, and Eis imagination worked up © 
thouſand conceits, to favour and ſupport his exp 2: - 
tations of meeting his dear Sophia in the evening. 
Reader, if thou haſt any goo] withes towards me, 
I will fully repay them, by witing thee to be poll: Tec © 
of this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind; fluce, after hun- 
ing read much, and coalidered long on that ſabject q: 
happineſs, which hath employed ſo man; great peine, 
I am almoſt inclined to ſix it in the poſſeſion of h. 
temper, which puts us in a manner out of the rear; 
of fortune, and makes us happy without her alF''t- 
ance. Indeed, the ſenſations of pleaſure it gives are 
much more conſtant, as well as much keener than 
thoſe which that blind lady beſtows; nature having 
wiſely contrived, that * ſatiety and languor mould 
© 3- be © 
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be annexed to all our real enjoyments, leſt we ſhould 
be ſo taken up by them, as to be ſtopped from further 
purſuits. I make no manner of doubt but that, in this 
light, we may fee the imaginary future chancellor juſt 
called to the bar, the archbithop in crape, and the 
prime miniſter at the tail of an oppoſition, more truly 
happy than thoſe who are invelted with all the power 
and profit of theſe reſpetive offices. 
Mr. Jones haviog now determined to go to the 
maſquerade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered to 
onduct hira thither The young gentleman, at the 
fame time, oficred tickets to Mis Nancy and her mo- 
ther: but the good wonan would not accept them. 
* faid, * the Cid not conceive the harm which ſome 
+ people imapined in a maſquerade; hut that ſuch ex- 
© travagant Jiverſions were proper only for perſons 
* of quality and fortune, and not for young women 
* who were to get their living, and could at beſt hope 
to be marrie to a god tradeſinan ? ——-* A tradeſ- 
« man!” crics Nightingale, von ſhan't undervalue 
my Nancy. 1 he Te is bot a nobleman upon earth 
fie. r Nightingale,” an- 
Frere! Mrs Nt — vou aun not fill the girl's head 
* with ſach fancies; but. it it was her good luck, 
s her mother vith 4.;mper, © to find a gentleman 
* 07 YOUT Fererons way of thinking , | hope the would 
mae a better return to his generoſity , than to give 
* her mind up to evravagint pleaſures. Indeed, 
« where young laces bring great tortunes themſelves, 
they have ſome ri ht to infiit on ſpending what is 
their own; and, on that account, I have heard the 
gent emen lay, 2 man has ſometimes a better bar- 
* gain with a poor wife, than with a rich one.— But 
let my daughters marry whom they will, I ſhall en- 
deavour to rake them bleTngs to their huſbands : I 


«© above her rie 


Nancy is, lam certain, too good a girl to deſire to 

go; for the mult remember,. x hen you carried her 

, thither laſt year, it almoſt turned her head; and 

* the did not return to herlelf, or to her needle, in a 
* month afterwards,” 

Though 


© beg, therefore, | may hear of no more maſquerades. 
4 
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Though a gentle ſigh which ſtole from the boſom 
of Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret diſapprobation 
of theſe ſentiments, ſhe did not dare openly to oppoſe 
them. For as this good woman had all the tender- 
nels, ſo ſhe had preſerved all the authority of a parent; 
and as her indulgence to the defires of her children 
was reſtrained only by her fears for their ſafety and 
future welfare, fo ſhe never ſuffered thoſe commands, 
which proceeded from ſuch fears, to be either diſobeyed 
or diſputed. And this the young gentleman who had 

lodged two years in the houſe, knew fo well, that he 
preſently acquieſced in the retuſal. 

Mr. Nightingals who grew every minnte fonder of 
Jones, was very deſirous of his company that day to 
inner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce him 
to ſome of his acquaintance ; but ſones begged to be 
excuſed, * as his clothes,” he ſaid, were not yet come 
to town.” 

To confeſs the truth, Mr. Jones was now in a ſitu- 
ation, which ſometimes happens to be the caſe of young 

gentlemen of much better figure than himſelf. In 
thort, he had not one penny in his pocket: a ſituation 
in much greater credit among the ancient; hiloſophers, 
than among the modern wite men who live in Lon.bard 
ſtreet, or thoſe who frequent White's chocol:te- hone, 
And, perhaps, the great honours which thole ho- 
fophers have aſcribed to an empty pocket. may be one 
of the reaſons of that high content in which they 
are held in the aforeſaid ſtreet ani caocoliic-hon'e, 

Now, if the ancient opinion, thac men might lire 
very comfortably on virtue only, be as the modern 
wiſe men jult above mentioned, pretend to have dif- 
covered, a notorious error; no lels talle is, I appre+ 
hend, that poſition of ſome writers of romance, that a 
man can livealtogether on love: for however delicious 
repaſts this may afford to tome of our lentes or ap- 
petites, it is molt certain it can ailord noic to others. 
Thoſe, therefore, who have placed too great a con- 
fidence in ſuch writers, have experienced their error 
when it was too Jate : and have tound that love was 
no more capable of allaying hunger, than a roſe is c 8 

pable 
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pable of delighting the ear, or a violia of gratifying 
the ſmell 

Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the delicacies which 
love had tet beſore him, namely, the hopes of ſeeing 
Sophia at the maſquerade; on which, however ill- 
founded his imagination might be, he had voluptuouſly 
feaſted during the whole day, the evening no ſooner 
came, than Mr. Jones began to languilh for ſome food 
of a groſſzr kind. Partridge diſcovered this by intu- 
ition, and took the occation to give ſome oblique 
hints concerning the bank-bill, and when theſe were 
rejected with diſdain, he collected courage enough 
once more to mention a return to Mr. Allworthy. 
* Partridge,” cries Jones, you cannot ſee my for- 
tune in a more deſperate light than I ſee it myſelf; 
and I begin heartily to repent, that I ſuffered youto 
leave a place, where you was ſettled, and to follow 
me. However, I inſiſt now on your returning home; 
and for the expence and trouble which you have ſo 
kindly put yourſelt to on my account, all the clothes. 
left behind in your care, I defire you would take 
as your own. I am forry I can make you no other 
acknowledgment. 
He ſpoke theſe words with ſo pathetic an accent, 
that Partridge, among whole vices ill nature or hard- 
neſs of heart were not numbered, burſt into tears; 
and after {wearing he would not quit him in his diſtreſe, 
he began with the moſt earneſt intreaties to urge his 
return home. * For heaven's ſake, Sir,” ſays he, 
do but conſider: what can your honour do? How 
© is it poſſible you can live in this town without mo- 
* ney? Do what you will, Sir, or go wherever you 
pleaſe, I am refolved not to deſert you But pray, 
Sir, conſider, —do pray, Sir, for your own fake, 
take it into your conſideration; and I'm ſure,” ſays 
he, © that your own good ſenſe will bid you return 
home.” 
* How often ſhall I tell thee, anſwered Jones, 
that I have no home to return to? Had I any hopes 
that Mr. \llworthy's doors would be open to receive 
me, | want no dicreſs to urge me :—nay, there is 
no other cauſe upon earth, which could detain me 

* a moment 
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* 2 moment from flying to his preſence ; but, alas! 
that I am for ever banithed from. His laſt words 
were, — O Partridge, they ſtill ring in my ears. 
His laſt words were, when he gave me a ſum of 
money; what it was | know not, but conſiderable 
I'm ſure it was. His laſt words were—* I] am 
+ reſolved from this day forward, on no account, to 
*© converſe with you any more.“ 

Here paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Jones, as ſurprize, 
for a moment, did that of Partridge : but he ſoon re- 
covered the uſe of ſpeech, and after a ſhort preface, 
in which he declared he had no inquiſitiveneſs in his 
temper, enquired, what Jones meant by a confidera- 
ble ſum ; he knew not how much; and what was be- 
come of the money. 

In both theſe points he now received full ſatisfac- 
tion ; on which he was proceeding to comment, when 
he was interrupted by a meffage from Mr. Nightin- 
gale, who deſired his maſter's company in his apart- 
ment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for the 
maſquerace, and Mr, Nightingale had given orders for 
chairs to be ſent for, a circumlitance of diſtrefs occur- 
red to Jones, which will appear very ridiculous to 
many of my readers. This was how to procure a 
ſhilling ; bur, if ſuch readers will reflet a little on 
what they have themſelves felt from the want of a 
thouſand pound, or perhaps of ten or twenty to ex- 
ecute a favourite ſcheme, they will have a perfect 
idea of what Mr. Jones felt on this occaſion For 
this ſum, therefore, he applied to Partridge, which 
was the firſt he had permitted him to advance, and 
was the laſt he intended that poor fellow ſhould ad- 
vance in his ſervice. To ſay the truth, Partridge 
had lately made no offer of this kind; whether it was 
that he deſired to ſee the bauk-bill broke in upon, or 
that dittreſs thould prevail on Jones to return home, 
or from what other motive it proceeded, I will not 
determine, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Containing the whele humour of a maſquerade. 


UR cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 
Heydegger, the great arbiter deliciarum, the 
— high-prielt of pleaſure preſides; and, like other 
eathen prieſts, impoſes on his votaries by the pre- 
tended preſence of the deity, when in reality no ſuch 
deity is there. 

Mr. Nightingale. having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with a 
female, ſaying, Now you are here, Sir, you muſt 
* beat about for your own game.“ 

Jones began to entertain ſtrong hopes that his So- 
phia was preſent; and theſe hopes gave him more ſpi- 
rits than the lights, the muſic, and the company; 
though theſe are pretty ſtrong antidotes againit the 
ſpleen. He now accolted every woman he ſaw whoR. 
ſtature, ſhape, or air, bore any reſemblance to his an- 
gel: To all of whom he endeavoured to ſay ſome- 
thing ſmart, in order to engage an anſwer, by which. 
he might diſcover that voice which he thought it im- 
pethble he ſhould miſtake. Some of theſe anſwered, 
by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice, Do you know 
me ? Much the greater numbers ſaid, I don't know 
you, Sir; and nothing more. Some called him an 
impertinent fellow; ſome made him no anſwer at all; 
ſome ſaid, Indeed I don't know your voice, and 1 
ihall have nothing to ſay to you; and many gave 
him as kind anſwers as he could with, but not in the 
voice he deſired to hear. 

Whilſt he was talking with one of theſe laſt, (who 
was in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs), a lady in a domi- 
no came up to him, and, flapping him on the ſhoul- 
der, whiſpered him at the ſame time in the ear, If 
* you talk any longer with that trollop, I will ac- 
* quaint Miſs Weſtern.“ 

Jones no {tooner heard that name, than, immedi- 
ately quitting his former companion, he applied to 
the domino, begging and entreating her to thew him 

the 
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the lady ſhe had mentioned, if ſhe was then in the 
room. 

The maſk walked haitily to the upper end of the 
innermoſt apartment before ſhe ſpoke ; and then, in- 
ſtead of anſwering him, ſat down, and declared the 
was tired. Jones ſat down by her, and till perſiſted 
in his entreaties ; at laſt the lady coldly anſwered, © I 
* imagined Mr. Jones had been a more diſcerning 
lover, than to ſuffer any diſguiſe to conceal his wif? 
* treſs from him * Is ſhe here then, Madam ” re- 
plied Jones, with ſome vehemence : Upon which the 
lady cried, — Hulh, Sir, you will be obſerved. —1 
a 22 you upon my honour, Miſs Weſtern is not 
© here.” 

Jones, now taking the maſk by the hand, fell to en- 
treating her, in the moſt earneſt manner, to acquaint 
him where be might find Sophia; and, when he could 
obtain no direct anſwer, he began to upbraid her 
gently for having diſappointed him the day before ; 
and concluded, ſaying, Indeed, my good fairy 
* queen, I know your Majeſty very well, notwith- 
* ſtanding the affected diſguiſe of your voice. In- 
« deed, Mrs Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert 
* yourſelf at the expence of my torments.” 

The maſk anſwered, * Though you have ſo inge- 
niouſly diſcovered me, I mult ſtill ſpeak in the fame 
voice, leſt | ſhould be known by others. And do 
you think, good vir, that | have no greater regard 
tor my couſin, than to aſſiſt in carrying on an affair 
between you two, which muſt end in her ruin, as 
well as your own ? Beſides, I promiſe you, my cou- 
fin is not mad enongh to content to her own de- 
ſtruction, if you are fo much her enemy as to tempt 
her to it. 
* Alas, Madam,' ſaid Jones, * you little know my 
heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia.' 
* And yet to ruin any one,' cries the other, © you 
will allow, is the act of an enemy; and, when by 
the ſame act you mult knowingly and certainly bring 
ruin on yourſelf, is it not folly or madneſs, as welt 
as guilt ? Now, Sir, my coufin hath very little more 
than her father will pleaſe to give her; very little for 
one 
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* one of her faſhion ;— you know him, and you know 
your own lituation,” 

Jones vowed be had no ſuch deſign on Sophia ; 
That he would rather ſuffzr the moſt violent ot 
deaths, than ſacrifice her iatereſt to his deſires. He 
ſaid, he knew how unworthy he was of her every 
way ; that he had long reſolved to quit all ſuck 
aſpiring thoughts, but that fome ſtrange accidents 
had made him defirous to ſee her once more, when 
he promiſed he would take leave of her for ever. 
No, Madam,“ concluded he, my love is not of 
that baſe kind, which ſeeks its own ſatisfaction, at 
the expence of what is moſt dear to its object. I 
would facrifice every thing to the poſſeſlion of my 
Sophia, but Sophia herſelf. 

Though the reader may have already conceived no 
very ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
maſk ; and though poſſibly ſhe may hereafter appear 
not to deſerve one of the firſt characters of her ſex; 
yet, it is certain, theſe generous ſentiments made a 
firong impreſhon upon her, and greatly added to the 
alTetion ſhe had before conceived for our young hero. 

The lady now, after ſilence of a few moments, 
ſaid, * She did not ſee his pretenſions to Sophia fo 
much in the light of preſumption, as of imprudence. 
Young fellows,' ſays fhe, can never have too aſpi- 
ring thoughts. I love ambition in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as much as poli- 
ble. Perhaps you may ſucceed with thoſe who are 
infiaitely ſuperior in fortune; nay, I am convinced 
there are women -— But don't you think me 2 
ſtrange creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving ad- 
vice to a man, with whom I am fo little acquainred, 
and one with whoſe behaviour to me I have fo little 
reaſon to be pleaſed : 

Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he had 
not offended in any thing he had ſaid of her coutin. 
To which the matk anſwered, * And are you ſo 
little verſed in the ſex, to imagine you can well at- 
front a lady more, than by entertaining her with 
your paſſion for another woman * If the fairy queen 
had conceived no better opinion of your W 
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* the would ſcarce have appointed you to meet her at 
© a maſquerade.” 

Jones had never leſs inclination to an amour than 
at preſent; but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it as much incum- 
bent on him to accept a challenge to love, as if it 
had been a challenge to fight. Nay, his very love to 
Sophia made it neceſſary for him to keep well with 
the lady, as he made no doubt but the was capable 
of bringing him into the preſence ot the other. 

He began therefore to make a very warm anſwer to 
her laſt ſpeech, when a maſk, in the character of an 
old woman, joined them. This mais was one of 
thoſe ladies who go to a maſquerade only to vent ill - 
nature, by telling people rude truths, and by endea- 
vouring, as the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much fport as 
they are able. This good lady, therefore, having 
obſerved Jones, and his friend, whom the well knew, 
in cloſe conſultation together in a corner of the room, 
concluded {he could no where ſatisfy her ſpleen better 
than by interrupting them. She attacked them there- 
fore, and ſoon drove them from their retirement; nor 
was ſhe contented with this, but purſued them to 
every place which they ſhifted to avoid her; till Mr, 
Nightingale ſeeing the diſtreſs of his friend, at laſt 
relieved him, and engaged the old woman in another 
purſuit. 

While Jones and his maſk were Falking together 
about the room, to rid themſelves of the teaſer, he 
obſerved his lady ſpeak to ſeveral maſks, with the 
ſame freedom of acquaintance, as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help exprefling his ſarprize 
at this, ſaying, * Sure, Madam, you muſt have inf. 
«* nite diſcernment to know people in all diſguiſes.” 
To which the lady anſwered, * Yon cannot conceive 
any thing more inſipid and childith thau a maſque- 
rade to the people of faſhion, who ia general know 
one another as well here, 2s when they meet in an 
aſſembly or a drawing-room ; nor will any woman 
of condition converſe with a perſon with whom the 
is not acquainted, In ſhort, the generality of per- 


* ſons whom you ſee here, may more properly be faid 
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to kill time in this place than in any other; and 
generally retire from hence mere tired than from 
the longeſt ſermon. To fay the truth, I begin to 
be in that ſituation myſelf; and if I have any fa- 
enſty at gnefling, you are nat much better pleaſed, 
| proteſt it would be almoſt charity in me to go 
home for your ſake.” © I know but one charity 
equal to it, cries Jones, and that is to ſuffer me 
to wait on you home.“ Sure, auiwered the lady, 
you kave 2 tr: inge opinion of me, to imagine, that 
upon ſuck an acquaintance, I would Jet you into 
my doors at this time o' night I fancy you impute 
the friendſhip EF have ſhewn my couſin, to ſome 
other motive Confeſs honettly; don't you confider 
this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right aſſignation? Are you uſed, Mr. Jones, to 
make theſe ſudden conquelts ** © I am not uſed, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid Jones, to fubmit to ſueh ſudden con- 
queſts; but as you have taken my heart by ſurprize, 
the reſt of my body hath a right to follow; ſo you 
muſt par don me if I reſolve to attend you wherever 
you go.“ He accompanied theſe words with ſome 
proper actions ; upon which the lady, after a gentle 
rebuke. and ſaying their familiarity would be obſerv- 
ed, told him, * She was going to ſup with an ac- 
* quaintance, whither the hoped he would-not follow 
her; for if you ſhould,” ſaid the, * I fhall be 
thought an unaccountable creature, though my 
friend indeed is not cenſorious, yet I hope you won't 
follow me: I proteſt I hall not know what to ſay, 
* it you do.” 

The lady preſently after quitted the maſquerade, 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition he 
had received, preſumed to attend her. He was now 
reduced to the ſame dilemma we have mentioned be- 
fore, namely, the want of a ſhilling, and could not 
relieve it by borrowing as before. He therefore 
walked boldly on after the chair in which his lady 
rode, purſued by a grand huzza, from all the chair- 
men preſent, who wiſely take the beſt care they can 
ro diicountenance all walking a-foot by their betters. 
Luckily, however, the gentry whoat end at the opera- 

houſe, 
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houſe, were too buſy to quit their ſtations, and as the 
latene& of the hour prevented him from meeting many 
of their brethren in the ftreet, he proceeded without 
moleſtation, in a dreſs, which, at another ſeaion, 
would have certainly raiſed a mob at his heels. 

The lady was fet down in a ttreet, not far fron 
Hanover-ſquare, where the door being preſently open- 
ed, ſhe was carried in; and the gentleman, without 
any ceremony, walked in aſter ker. 

Jones aud his companion were now together in a 
very well furnithed and v ell-warm'd room, when the 
female Ai!l ſpeaking in her — voce, fat, 
Ike was ſarprized at her friend, who mud ablolute!, 
have ſor got her appoiutinent ; at which, after veutia7 
much rele: ment, Ihe ſuddenly 3 lotus appre- 

enſion from Juris, and ae Li whit the worl. 
would think of their having been alone together in 4 
houſe at that tine of night? But iread of a gireQ 
_— te 30 important a QUENCH, Jenes began to be 

ery importunate With the udn to uh: nk; and a: 
langt having Prevaucd, there eppearcd net Mrs. 
Fiizpatirick, bat the lady Bellaſten herſelf. 

It would be tedious to give be P tleular ee wer 
don, ich coded! very eommen and Oruicer 
occurrences, and wh ich lafled from two till iixofclock 
in the morning. It is 1:icnt to mention a'l of i; 
that is any wie material to thi: Libor z. Aad tl! 
was a promiſe that the lady would endeurour to fin 4 
out Sophia, and in a few days bring him to an inter- 
view with her, on condition that he would then take: 
his leave of her. When this was thorunghly ſettled, 
and a fecond meeting in the evening appointed at the 
fame place, they ſeparated ; che lady returney to he: 
houſe, and Jones to his loJgia; 88. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Containing a ſeene of diftreſs, <chich will appear very 


extracrdirary te meft of our readers. 


ONES having refreſhed himſelf with a few hours 
cep. ſummoned Partridge to his prefence ; and 
delivering him a bank- note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received this 
with ſparkling eyes, though when he came to reflect 
tarther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very ad- 
vantageouns to the honour of his matter ; to theſe the 
qreadſul idea he had of the maſquerade, the diſguiſe in 
v hich his maſter had gone out and returned, and his 
having been abroad all night, contributed. In plain 
language, the only way he could poſſibly find to ac- 
count for the poſſeiſion of this note was by robbery : 
:r.d, to contels the truth, the reader, unleſs he ſhould 
: uipet it was owing tothe generoſity of lady Bellaſton, 
can hardly imagine any other. | 

To clear there ſore the honour of Mr. Jones, and to 
do juſtice tothe liberality of the lady, he had really re- 
ceived this preſent from her, who, though ſhe did not 
ive much into the hackney charities of the age, ſuch 
s building hoſpitals, &c. was not, however, entirely 
void of that chriſtian virtue, and conceived, (very 
rightly I think), that a young fellow of merit, with- 
cut a ſhilling in the world, was no improper object 
of this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited 
ra dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the appointed 
hour therefore the two young gentlemen, with the 
two girls, attended in the parlour, where they waited 
rom three till alm oſt five before the good woman ap- 
peared. She had been out of town to viſit a relation, 
of whom, at her return, ſhe gave the following ac- 
count. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my makin 
you w_ Tm ſure if you knew the occaſion. f 
have been to ſee a couſin of mine, about fix miles 
off, who now lies in.—lt ſhould be a warning to 
ail perſons (ſays ſhe, looking at her daughters), how 


they 
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* they marry indifcreetly. There is no happineſs in 
this world without a competency. O Nancy! how 
* ſhall I deſcribe the wretched condition in which I 
found your poor couſin ; the hath ſcarce lain in a 
* week, and there was the, this dreadful weather, in 
a cold room, without any curtains to her bed, and 
not a buſhel of coals in her houſe to ſupply her with 
fire: her ſecond ſon, that ſweet little fellow, lies ill 
of a quinzy in the ſame bed with his mother; for 
there is no other bed in the houſe. Poor little 
* Tomy! I believe, Nancy, you will never fee your 
© favourite any more; for he is really very ill. The 
* reſt of the children are in pretty good health; bur 
* Molly, I am afraid, will do herſelf an injury: the 
is but thirteen years old, Mr. Nightingale, and yet 
in my life, I never ſaw a better nurſe: ſhe tends 
both her mother and her brother; and, what is won; 
derful in a creature fo young, ſhe news all the chear- 
fulneſs in the world to her mother; and yet I ſaw 
* her—l ſaw the poor child, Mr. Nightingale, turn 
* about, and privately wipe the tears from her eyes.“ 
Here Mrs. Miller was prevented, by her own tears, 
from going on, and there was not, 1 believe, a per- 
ſon preſent, who did not accompany in them; at 
length the a little recovered herſelf, and proceeded 
thus * In all this diftreſs the mother ſupports her ſpi- 
rits in a ſurpriſing manner. The danger of her ſon 
fits heavieſt upon her, and yet ſhe endeavours as 
much as poſſible to conceal even this concern, on 
her huſband's aecount. Her grief, however, ſome- 
* times gets the better of all her endeavours; for the 
* was always extravagantly fond of this boy, and a moſt | 
ſenſible, itweet-tempered creature it is. I proteſt I 
* was never more affected in my life than when 1 
© heard the little wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven 
« years old, While his mother was wetting him with 
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her tears, beg her to be comforted. Indzed, 
mamma, cried the child, I ſhan't die; God Al 
mighty, I'm ture, won't take Tommy away; let 
heaven be ever ſo fine a place, I had rather ſay here 
and ſtarve with you and my papa, than go to it.— 
Pardon me, „ can't help it, (ſays ſhe, 
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child — And yet, perhaps, he is leaſt the object 
of pity; ſor a day or two will, perhaps, place him 
beyond the reach of all human evils. The father 
is indeed moſt worthy of compaſſion. Poor man ! 
his countenance is the very picture of horror, and he 
looks rather like one dead than alive. Oh heavens ! 
what a ſcene did ] behold at my firſt coming into the 
room ! The good creature was lying behind the bol- 
ter, ſupporting at once both his child and his wife. 
He had nothing on but a thin waiſtcoat ; for his coat 
was fpread over the bed to ſupply the want of blan- 
kets. When he roſe up at my entrance, I ſcarce 
knew him. As comely a man, Mr. Jones, within 
this fortnight, as you ever beheld; Mr. Nightin- 
gale hath ſeen him. His eyes ſunk, his face pale, 
with a Jong beard ; his body ſhivering with cold, 
and worn with hunger too; for my couſin ſays, the 
can hardly prevail upon him to eat.—He told me 
himielf in a whiſper; he told me—1 can't repeat 
it—— he faid, he could not bear to eat the bread 
his children wanted. And yet, (can you believe 


it, gentlemen *) in all this miſery, his wife has as 


good caudle, as if the lay in in the midſt of the 
greateſt affluence; I taſted it, and I ſcarce ever taſted 
better. -- The means of procuring her this, he ſaid, 
he believed was ſent him by an angel from heaven. 
I know not what he meant ; for I had not ſpirits 
enough to aſk a ſingle queſtion.” 

* This was a love match, as they call it, on both 
ſides; that is, a match between two beggars. I maſt 
indeed ſay I never ſaw a fonder couple; but what is 
their fondneſs good for, but to torment each other? 
Indeed, mamma,“ cries Nancy, I have always 
looked on my couſin Anderion (for that was her 
name), as one of the happieſt of women.“ I am 
ſure, fays Mrs. Miller, the caſe at preſent is much 
otherwiſe; for any one might have diſcerned, that 
the tender conſideration of each other's ſufferings 
makes the moſt intolerable part of their calamity, 
both to the huſband and the wife Compared to 
which, hunger and cold, as they affect their own 
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© perſons only, are ſcarce evils. Nay, the very chil. 
« dren, the youngeſt, which is not two years old, ex- 
* cepted, feel in the ſame manner; for they are a moſt 
loving family, and, if they had but a bare compe ; 
* tency, would be the happieſt people in the world. I 
© never ſaw the leaſt ſign of miſery at her houſe,” re · 
plied Nancy; | am fure my heart bleeds for what 
* you now tell me.—* O child,” anſwered the mo- 
ther, © the hath always endeavoured to make the beſt 
of every thing They have always been in great diſ- 
© treſs; but indeed this abſolute ruin hath been 
* brought upon them by others. The poor man was 
© bail for the villain his brother; and about a week 
ago, the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
* were all carried away, and ſold by an execution. 
He ſent a letter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, 
* whichthevillain never delivered-W hat muſt he think 
of my ſuffering a week to paſs before he heard of me?” 

It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this nar- 
rative; when it was ended, he took Mrs. Miller a part 
with him into another room, and, delivering her his 
purſe, in which was the ſam of 50 l. defired her to 
fend as much of it as ſhe thought proper to theſe poor 
people. The look which Mrs. Miller gave Jones, on 
this occaſion, is not eaſy to be deſcribed. She burſt 
into a kind of agony of tranſport, and cried out. 
Good heavens ! is there ſuch a man in the world?“ 
—— But, recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid, * Indeed I 
* know one ſuch; but can there be another? © | hope, 
Madam,“ cries Jones, there are many who have 
common humanity ; for to relieve ſuch diſtreſſes in 
© our fellow-creatures, can hardly be called more.” 
Mrs. Miller then took ten guineas, which were the 
utmoſt he could prevail with her to accept, and ſaid, 
She would find ſome means of conveying them ear 
ly the next morning; adding, that the had herſelf 
done ſome little matter for the poor people, and had 
© not left them in quite ſo much miſery as ſhe found 
© them.” | 

They then returned to the parlour, where Nightin- 
gale expreſſed much concern at the dreadful fituation 
of theſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; aan 
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ſeen them more than once at Mrs. Miller's. He in- 
veighed againſt the folly of making one's ſelf liable 
for the debts of others, vented many bitter execra- 
tions againſt the brother, and concluded with wiſhing 
ſomething could be done for the unfortunate family. 
* Suppoſe, Madam, ſaid be. you ſhould recom- 
* mend them to Mr. Allworthy ? Or what think you 
© of a collection? 1 will give them a guinea with all 
© my heart.” | 

Mrs. Miller made no anſwer; and. Nancy, to whom 
her mother had whiſpered the generoſity of Jones; 
turned pale upon the occaſion ; though, if either of 
them was angry with Nightingale, it was ſurely with- 
out reaſon; for the liberality of Jones, if he had 
known it, was not an example which he had any 
obligation to follow ; and there are thouſands who 
would not have contributed a ſingle halfpenny, as 
indeed he did not in effect, for he made no tender of 
any thing; and therefore, as the others thought pro- 
per to make no demand, he kept his money in his 
pocket. 

I have in truth obſerved, and ſhall never have a 
better opportunity than at preſent to communicate my 
oblervation, that the world are in general divided into 
two opinions concerning charity, which are the very 
reverſe of each other One party ſeems to hold, that 
all acts of this kind are to be eſteemed as voluntary 
gifts, and however litcle you give, (if indeed no more 
than your good wiſhes), you acquire a great degree 
of merit in ſo doing.— Others. on the contrary, ap- 
pear to be as firmly perſuaded, that beneficence is a 
poſitive duty, and that, whenever the rich fall greatly 
ſhort of their ability in relieving the diſtreſſes of the 
poor, their pitiſul largeſſes are fo far from being me- 
ritorious, that they have only performed their duty by 
halves, and are in ſome ſenſe more contemptible than 
thoſe who have entirely neglected it. 

To reconcile theſe different opinions is not in my 
power. | ſhall only add, that the givers are gene- 
rally of the former ſentiment, and the receivers are 


almoſt univerſally inclined to the latter, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Which treats of matters of a very different kind from 
thoſe in the preceding chapter. 


N the evenipg Jones met his lady again, and a long 
converſation again enived between them; but, 
as it conlitted only of the ſame ordinary occurrences 
as before, we ſhall avoid mentioning particulars, which 
we deſpair of rendering agreeable to the reader, un- 
lets he is one whoſe devotion to the fair ſex, like that 
ct the papiſts to their ſaints, wants to be raiſed by the 
help of pictures. But I am fo far from deſiring to ex- 
hibit ſuch pictures to the public, that I would wiſh 
to draw a curtain over thole that have been lately ſet 
forth in certain French novels ; very bungling copies 
of which have been preſented us here, under the name 
of tranflations. 

Jones grew ſtill more and more impatient to ſee 
Sophia: and, finding after repeated interviews with 
lady Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her 
means, (for on the contrary, the lady began to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia with reſent- 
ment), he reſolved to try ſome other method. He 
made no doubt but that lady Bellaſton knew where 
his angel was, ſo he thought it molt likely, that ſome 
of her ſervants ſhould be acquainted with the ſame 
ſecret. Partridge therefore was employed to get ac- 
quainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to fith this ſe- 
eret out of them. 

Few ſituations can be imagined more uneaſy, than. 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent reduced; 
ſor, beſides the difficulties he met with in diſcoverin 
Sophia, beſides the fears he had of havin diſobliged 
her, and the aſſurances he had received from lady 
Bellaſton of the reſolution which Sophia had taken 
againſt bim, and of her having purpoſely concealed 
herſelf from him, which he had ſufficient reaſon to 
believe might be true, he had (till a difficulty to com- 
bat, which it was not in the power of his miſtreſs to 
remove, however kind her inclination might — 

cer. 
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been. This was the expoling of her to be diſinherited 
of all her father's eſtate, the almalt inevitable conle- 
quence ct their coming together without a content, 
which he had no hopes af ever obtaining. 

Add to all theſe the many obligations which lady 
Bellaſton, whoſe violent ſondneis we can no longer 
conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her means 
he was now become one of the beſt dreſs'd men about 
town, and was not only reheved from thoſe ridicu- 
lous didreſfes we have before mentioned, but was ac- 
tually raiſed to à Hate of affluence, beyond what lie 
had ever known. 

Now though there are many gentlzmen, who very 
well reconcile it to their coniciences to poſſeſs then 
felves of the whole fortune of a woman, without ma- 
king her auy kind of return, yet, to a mind the pra- 
prietor 6f which doth not deſerve to be hang'd, no- 
thing is I believe more irkſome, than to ſupport love 
with gratitude only, eſpecially where inclination pulls 
the heart a contrary way. Such was the unhappy 
caie of Jones; fcr, though the virtuous love he bu e 
to Sophia, and which left very little affection for ay 
other woman, had been entirely out of the queſtion, 
he could never have been able to have made an ade- 
quate return to the generous paſhon of this lady. 
who had indeed been once an object of deſire, but 
was now entered at leaſt into the autumn of lie, 
though ihe wore all the gaiety of youth both in hep 
dreſs and mauner; nay, {he contrived ſtil} to main— 
taia the roſes in her checks; but theſe, like flowers 
forced out of ſeaſon by art. had none of that lively 
blooming freſhneſs with which nature, at the proper 
time, bedecks her owu productions. She had beſides 
a certain imperfeKion, which renders ſome flowers, 
though very beautiful to the eye, very impreper 
to be placed in a wilderneſs of ſweets, and what 
above all others is molt diſagreeable to the breath of 
love. 

Though Jones ſaw all theſe diſcouragements on the 
one ſide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly on 
the other; nor did he leſs plainly diſcern the ardent 
paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, the ex- 
treme 
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treme violence of which, if he had failed to equa}, he 
well knew the lady would think him ungrateful; and, 
what is worle, he would have thought himſelf ſo. He 
knew the tacit conſideration upon which all her fa- 
Yours were conferred, and, as his neceſſity obliged 
him to accept them, ſo his honour he coneluded 
forced him to pay the price. This therefore he re- 
folved to do, whatever miſery it colt him, and to de- 
vote himie!7 to her. from that great principle of juſ- 
tice, by which the laws of ſome countries oblige a 
debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable of diſcharging 
his debt, to become the ſlave of his creditor. 

While he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 
ceived the following note from the ledy. 


A very fooliſh, but a very perverſe accident, hath 
happened fince our laſt meeting, which makes it 
© improper | thould fee you any more at the uſual 
place. I will, it poſſible, contrive ſome other place 
* by to-morrow, In the mean time, adieu.“ | 


This diſappointment perhaps the reader may con- 
elude was not very great; but, if it was, he was 
quickly reheved ; for, in leſs than an hour after- 
wards, another note was brought him from the fame 
hand, which contained as follows. 
© ] have altered my mind ſince I wrote, a change 
which, it you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt of all 
paſſions, you will not wonder at. I am now re- 
ſolved to lee you this evening at my own houſe, 
whatever may be the coatequence. Come to me ex- 
actly at ſeven; I dine abroad, but will be at home 
by that time. A day I find, to thoſe that ſincerely 
love, ſeems longer than | imagined. 


© If yon ſnould accidentally be a few moments 
before me, bid them ſhew you into the drawing- 
room.“ 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pieaſed with 
this laſt epiſtle, than he had been with the former, 
| ar 
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as he was prevented by it from complying with the 
earneſt entreaties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom he 
had now contracted much intimacy and friendſhip. 
Theſe entreaties were to go with that young gentle- 
man and his company to a new play, which was to 
be acted that evening, and which a very large party 
had agreed to damn, from ſome diſlike they had ta - 
ken to the author, who was a friend to one of Mr. 
Nightingale's acquaintance. And this fort of fun our 
hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, would willingly 
have preferred to the above kind appointment; but 
his honour got the better of his inclination. 

Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be not 


a little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of lady Bellafton 


in bringing her lover to the very houſe where her ri- 
val was Jodged. 

Firſt then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 
lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for ſome 
years a penſioner to that lady, was now become a 
methodiſt, and had that very morning waited upon 
her lady ſhip, and, after rebuking her very ſeverely 
for her palt life, had poſitively declared, that ſhe 
would, on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying 
on any of her affairs for the future. 

The hurry of ſpirits, into which this accident threw 
the lady, made her deſpair of poſſibly finding any 
other convenience to meet Jones that evening ; but, as 
the began a little to recover from her uneaſineſs at the 
diſappointment, the ſet her thoughts to work, when 
luckily it came into her head to propoſe to Sophia 
to go to the play, which was immediately confented 
to, and a proper lady provided for her companion. 
Mfrs. Honour was likewiſe diſpatched with Mrs. Etoff 
on the ſame errand of pleaſure; and thus her own 
houſe was left tree for the ſafe reception of Mr. Jones, 
with whom the promiſed herſelf two or three hours of 
uninterrupted converſation, after her return from the 
place where the dined, which was at a friend's houſe 
in a pretty diſtant part of the town, near her old 
2 place 
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place of aſſignation, where the had engaged herlelf 
before the was well apprized of the revolution, that 
had happened in the mind and morals of her late con- 
fidante. 


C HAP. X. 


4 chapter, hieb though ſhort may draw tears fim 
ſome eyes. 


R. Jones was juſt dreſſed to wait on lady Bel- 
x laiton, when Mrs. Miller rapped at his door ; 
and, being aduitted, very earneltly deſired his com- 
pany below itairs to drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, the preſently in- 
troduced a perſon to him, ſaying, * This, Sir, is my 
* couſin, who hath been fo greatly beholden to your 
* goodneſs, for which he begs to return you his fin- 
* cereſt thanks 

The man had ſcarce entered upon that ſpeech, 
which Mrs. Miller had fo kindly prefaced, when both 
Jones and he, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, thewed 
at once the utmoſt tokens of ſurprize. The voice of 
the latter began inſtantly to faulter ; and, inſtead of 
finiſhing his ſpeech, he funk down into a chair, cry- 
ing. Aft is ſo; I am convinced it is ſo 

* Bleſs me, what's the meaning of tais,” cries Mrs. 
Miller; you are not ill, I hope, couſin ? Some water; 
©'Y dram this inſtant. 

* Be not frighted, Madam,” cries Jones; © I have 
© aJmott as much need of a dram as your couſin. We 
* are equally ſurpriſed at this unexpected meeting. 
* Your couſin is an acquaintance ot mine, Mrs. Mil- 
* y:” 

An acquaintance! cries the man. —* Oh Hza- 
2 ven! 

* Ar, an acquaintance,” repeated Jones, and an 
© honoured acquaintance too. When | do not love and 
honour the man who dares ventur2 every thing to 
preſerve his wife and children from in tant deicruc- 
tion, may | have a friend capable cf downing me 
in adverſity.” 
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* O you are an excellent young man,” cries Mrs. 
Miller ;—* yes, indeed, pocr creature! he hath ven- 
* tured every thing ; if he had not had one of the 
* bett of conltitutions, it mult have killed him.“ 

* Covtin,” cries the man, * who had now pretty 
* wellrecovercd himſelf; this is the ar gel from heaven 
« whom | meant. This is he to whom, before | ſaw you, 
* L owed the pretervatioa of my Feggy. He it was to 
* whote generolity every comfort. every ſupport, 
* vhich I have procured tor her, was owing. He is 
indeed the worthici't, braveit. nobl-eit of all human 
* beings. O couſin, I have obligations to this gen- 
© tieman of ſuch a nature!“ 

* Memiion nothing of abiigations,“ eries Jones 
cagerly; not a word: liaſid ug on it, not a word; 
(meaning, I ſup pate, that he would not have him 
betray the affair of the robbery to any perlon)—* It, 
by the triile you have received from me, | have pre- 
* ſerved a whole family, ſure pleature was never 
bought ſo cheap.” 

© Q, Sir,” cries the man, © I with you could this 
* inſtant ſee my houſe. If auy perion had ever a 
right to the pleaſure you mention, I am convinced 
it is yourſelf. My coutin tel's me, fue acquainted 
vou with the diſtreſs in which the found us, That, 
* Sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly by your 
* rxc0drets., My children have now a hed to lie 
n, and they have they have 
cternal bleſſings reward you for it — they have 
* bread to eat. My little boy is recovered ; my wife 
is out of danger, and | am happy. All, all owing 
to you, Sir, and to my couſin here, one of the beit 
of women. Indeed, Sir, I muſt fee you at my 
kouſe.— Indeed my wite muſt fee yon, and thank 
you. My children too mult expreſs their gratitude. 
Indeed, Sir, they are not without a ſeule of 
their obligation; but what is my feeling when | re- 
flet to whom I owe, that they are now capable ot 
expreſſing their gratitude. —— —O, Sir! the little 
hearts which vou have warmed had now been cold 
as ice without your aſtitance,” — 
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Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding ; but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itfelf have ſtopped his words. 
And now Mrs. Miller likewiſe began to pour forth 
thankfgivings, as well in her own name as in that of 
her couſin, and concluded with ſaying, * the doubt- 
ed not but ſuch goodneſs would meet a glorious re- 
Ward.“ 

Jones anſwered, * He had been ſafficiently rewarde«! 
already. Your coulin's account, Madam, ſaid he, 
h:th given me a ſenſation more pleaſing than | have 
ever known. He mult be a wretch who is unmove«} 
at hearing ſuch a ſtory; how tranſporting then mult 
be the thought of having happily acted a parc in this 
ſcene! If there are men who cannot feel the deiight 
of giving happineſs to others, I fincercly pity them, 
as they are incapable of taſting what is, in my opi- 
nion, a greuter honour, a higher mteceſt, and x 
fweerer pleaſure than the ambitions, the avaritious, 
cr the voluptuous man can ever obtain,” 

he hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a haſty leave, but not before he 
had hearrily ſhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 
fired to fee him again as !von as poſſible, promiling, 
that he wauld hümſelf take the firſt opportunity ot 
villting him at his own houſe. He then ſtept into his 
chair, and proceeded to lady Belliſton's, greatly ex- 
ulting in the happigeſs which he had procnred to 
this poor frimily; nor could he forbear refiecting 
without herror on the dreadtul confequences, which 
mult have attended them, had ke liſtened rather to 
the voice of ſirict juſtice than to that of mercy, whe:. 
he was attacked on the high road. 

Mrs. Miller ſong forth the praifes of Jones dering 
the whcle evening, in which Mr. Anderton, while he 
ſtayed, ſo puſſionately accompanied her, that he was 
often on the very point of mentioning the circumitances 
of the robbery. However, he luckily recullecte} him— 
ſelf, and avoided an indifcretion, which would have 
been fo much the greater, as he knew Virs. Mitler to 
be extremely ſtrict and nice in her principles He was 
like wiſe well apprized ci the loquecity ef this lady; 
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and yet ſuch was his gratitude, that it had almoſt 
got the better both of diſcretion and ſhame, and made 
him publiſh that which would have defamed his own 
character, rather than omit any circumſtances which 


might do the tulleſt honour to his benefactor. 


CHAP. II. 
In which ile reader will be ſurpriſed. 


R. Jones was rather earlier than the time ap- 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whote ar- 
rwal was hindered not only by the diſtance of the 
place where the dined, but by iome other crofs acci- 
dents, very vezations to one in her fituation of mind. 
He was accordingly ſhewn into the drawing room, 
where he had not been many minutes before the door 
opened, and in came — no other than Sophia 
herſelf, who had left the play before the end of the 
firſt act; for this, as we have already faid. being a 
new play, at which two large parties met, the one to 
damn, ard the other to applaud, a violent uproar, 
and an engagement between the two parties, had ſo 
terrified our hercine. that ſhe was glad to put her- 
ſelf under the protection of a young gentleman, who 
lately conveyed her to her chair, 

As lady Rellaſton had acquainted her that ſhe ſhould 
not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to find no one 
in the room, came haſtily in. and went directly to a 
glaſs which almoit tronted her, without once lookin 
towards the upper end of the room, where the ſtatue 
vi Jones now ſtœcd motioniis, —— —In this glaſs it 
was, aiter contemplating her own lovely face, that 
ſhe firſt diicovered the taid ſtatue; when, inſtantly 
turning about, ſic perceived the reality of the viſion; 
upon which ite gave 2 viclent ſcream, and ſcarce 
prelerved kerielt trom fainting, till Jones was able to 
move to her and ſupport her in his arms. 

To paint the looks or thoughts of either of theſe 
lovers is bexond my power. As their ſenſations, from 
their mutual filence, may be judged to have been too 
big tor their own utterance, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 

that 
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that I ſhould be able to expreſs them: and the mis- 
fortune is, that few of my readers have been enough 
in love, to feel by their own hearts what palt at this 
time in theirs. 

After a ſhort pauſe, Jones with faultering accents 
faid, —* I fee, Madam, you are ſurpriſed 
* Surpriſed !'* anſwered fhe; Oh heavens ! Indeed, I 
am ſurpriſed I almoſt doubt whether you are the 
perſon you ſeem.” * Indeed,” cries he, my Sophia, 
(pardon me, Madam, tor this once calling you ſo), 
am that very wretched Jones, v-hom fortune, at- 
ter ſo many diſappointments, hath at laſt kindly 
conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you know 
the thouſand torments I have ſuffered in this long 
* fruitleſs purſuit.— Purſuit of whom,” ſaid Sophia, 
a little recolleQing herſelf, and allaming a reſerved 
air.! Can you be ſo crucl to alk that queſtion ? 
cries Jones: Need I ſay of you ?* Of me!” an- 
ſwered Sophia: * Hath Mr. Jones then any ſuch im- 
portant baſineſs with me? To ſome Madam, 
cries Jones, this might ſeem an important buſineſs,” 
(giving her the pocket-book). © I hope, Madam, you 
* will find it of the ſame value, as when it was loſt.” 
Sophia took the pocket-book, and was going to ſpeak, 
when he interrupted her thus; * Let us not, I be- 
* ſeech you, loſe one of theſe precious moments 
* which fortune hath ſo kindly ſent us. — O my So- 
phia, I have buſineſs of a much ſuperior kind, 
thus, on my knees, let me atk your pardon.” 
My pardon, cries the: Sure, Sir, after what i: 
pat, you cannot expect after what I have heard 
ſcarce know what I fay,' anſwered jones. By 

eavens! I ſcarce wiſh you thould pardon me. O 
my Sophia, henceforth never calt away a thought 
on ſuch a wretch as I am. If any remembrance of 
me ſhould ever intrude to give a moment's uneaſi- 
nels to that tender boſom, think of my unworthi- 
nefs; and let the remembrance of what paſt at Up- 
ton blot me for ever from your mind.” 
Sophia ſtood trembling all this while. Her face 
was whiter than ſnow, and her heart was throbbing 
through her ſlays. But, at the mention of Upton, a 
G g 3 bluſh 
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blaſh aroſe in her checks, and her eyes, which before 
ſhe had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon Jones with 
a glance of diſdain. He underitood this ſilent reproach, 
and replied to it thus: © O my Sophia, my only love, 
« you cannot hate or deſpiſe me more for what hap- 
pened there, than | do myſelf: but yet do me the 
inttice to think, that my heart was never unfaithful 
to yon. That had no ſhare in the folly | was guilty 
of: it was cven then unalterably yours. Though l 
deſpaired of poſſeſſing you, nay, almoit of ever ſee - 
ing you more, I doated {till on your charming idea, 
and could ſeriouſly love no other woman. But, if 
my heart had not been engaged, ſhe, into whoſe 
company [ accidentally fell at that curſed place, was 
not an object of ierious love. Believe me, my angel, 
I never have teen her from that day to this, and ne- 
ver intend, or deſire, to ſee her again.” Sophia in 
her heart was very glad to hear this; but forcing 
into her face an air of more coldneſs than ſhe had yet 
aſſured : © Why, ſaid ſhe, © Mr. Jones, do you take 
the trouble to make a defence, where you are not ac- 
* cuſed? If I thought it worth while to accuſe you, I 
* have a charge of an unpardonable nature indeed.” . 
What is it, for Heaven's ſake ?* anſwered Jones, 
trembling and pale, expecting to hear of his amour 
with lady Bellaſton. Ob, ſaid ſhe, * how is it poſ- 
* ſible! can every thing noble, and every thing baſe, 
be lodged together in the ſame boſom ?' Lady Bel- 
laſton, and the ignominious circumſtance of having 
been kept, roſe again in his mind, and ſtopt his month 
from any reply. Could I have expected, proceeded 
Sophia, * ſuch treatment from you ; nay from any 
gentleman, from any man of honour ? To have my 
name traduced in public; in inns, among the mean- 
eit vulgar! to have any little favours, that my un- 
guarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me to 
grant, boaked of there! nay even to hear, that you 
had been forced to fly from my love !' 


Nothing could equal Jones: ſurpriſe at theſe words 
of Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was much 
leſs embarraſſed how to defend himſelf, than if ſhe 
bad touched that tender firing, at which his conſcience 


bad 
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had been alarmed. By ſome examination he preſently 
found, that her ſuppoling him guilty of ſo thockiag 
an outrage againſt his love, and her reputation, was 
entirely owing to Partridze's talk at the inns, before 

landlords and ſervants; for Sophia conteſted to him, 
it was from them that ſhe received her intelligence. 
He had no very great difficulty to make her believe, 
that he was entirely innocent of an offence ſo foreign 
to his character; but ſhe had a great deal to hinder 
him from going inſtantly home, and putting Par- 
tridge to death, which he more than once iwore he 
would do. This point being cleared up, they ſoon 
found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with each other, that 
Jones quite torgot be had begun the converſation with 
conjuring her to give up all thoughts of him; and 
ſhe was in a temper to have given car to a petition of 
a very different nature ; for, before they were aware, 
they had both gone ſo far, that he let fall ſome words 
* that ſounded like a propoſal of marriage : To which 
ſhe replied, * That, did not her duty to her father 
© forbid her to follow her own inclination, ruin with 
him would be more welcome to her, than the molt 
© affluent fortune with another man.” At the mention 
of the word ruin he ſtarted, let drop her hand, which 
he held for ſome time, and, ſtriking his breaſt with 
his own, cried out, * Oh, Sophia, can I then ruin 
thee ? No; by heavens. no! I never will act fo baſe. 
a part. Deareſt Sophia, whatever it coſts me, I will 
renounce you; I will give you up; 1 will tear all 
ſuch hopes from my heart, as are inconſiſtent with 
your real good. My love I will ever retain, bur it 
thall be in ſilence ; it ſhall be at a diſtance from 
* you; it ſhall be in ſome foreign land, from whence 
no voice, no figh of my deſpair, ſhall ever reach 
and dilturb your ears. And when I am dead 
He would have gone on, but was ſtopt by a flood of 
tears, which Sophia let fall in his boſom, upon which 
ſhe leaned, without being able to ſpeak one word. 
He kiſſed them off, which, for ſome moments, the 
allowed him to do without any reſiſtance ; but then, 
recollecting herſelf, gently withdrew out of his arms, 
and, to turn the diſcourſe from a ſubject too tender, 
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and which ſhe found ſhe could not ſupport, bethought 
herſelt to aſk him a queſtion ſhe never had time to 
put to him before, How he came into that room ?” 
He begun to ſtammer. and would, in all probability, 
have raiſed her ſuſpicions by the aniwer he was going 
to give. when at once the door opened, and in came 
lady Bellaſton. 

Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones and 
Sophia together, ſhe ſuddenly ſtopt; when after a pauſe 
ot a few moments, recolletting herſelf with admirable 
preſence of mind, the ſuid. though with ſufficient in- 
dications of ſurprite both in voice and countenance— 
* I thought, Miis Weltern, you had been at the play?“ 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning of 
Jones by whar means he had diicovered her, yet as 
ſe had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the real truth, or 
that Jones and lady Bellatton were acquainted, ſo the 
was very little confounded, and the leſs, as the lady 
had, in all their converſation on the ſubject, entirely 
taken her ſide againſt her father. With very little 
heſitation, therefore, ſhe went through the whole 
ſtory of what had happened at the playhouſe, and 
the cauſe of her haſty return. 

The length of this narrative gave lady Bellaſton 
an opportunity of rallying her an, and ot conſider- 
ing in what manner to at; and, as the behaviour of 
Sophi gave her hopes that Jones had not betrayed 
her, the put on an air of good humour, and faid, * 1 
+ ſhould not have broke in fo abruptly upon you, 
* Miſs Weſtern, if 1 had known you had company.” 

Lady Beltaſton fixed her eyes on Sophia whilit the 
ſpoke theſe words To which that poor young lady, 
having her face overſpread with bluſhes and confuilon, 
anſwered in a ſtammering voice, | am ſure, Madam, 
I ſhall always think the honour of your ladyfhip's 
* company - U hope at lealt,' cries lady Bel- 
laſton I interrupt no bulinets.'—-* No, Madam,” 
anſwered Sophia, our buſineſs was at an end. Your 
* Iidv{hip may be pleaſed to remember, I have often 
men joned the loſs of my pocket-book, which this 
* centleman. having very luckily found, was ſo kind 
to return it to me with the bill in it.“ 


Jones 
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Jones, ever ſince the arrival of lady Bellaſlon, had 
been ready to fink with fear. He ſat kicking his heels, 
playing with his fingers, and lookiag more like a fool, 
if it be poſſible. than a young booby ſquire, when he 
is frit introduced into a polite aſſembly. He began, 
however, now to recover himfelf; and taking a hint 
from the behaviour of Lady Bellaſton who, he ſuw, did 
not intend to claim any acquaintarce with him, he re- 
folved as entirely to affect the ſtranger on his part. He 
ſaid, * Ever ſince he had the pocket - book in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, he had wied great diligence in enquiring out 
* the lady whole name was writ in it; but never till 
that day could be ſo tortunate to ditcover her.” 

Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her poc- 
ket-book to lady Bellaſton; but as Jones, for ſome 
reaſon or other, had gever once hinted to her that it 
was in his poſſeſſion, the believed not one ſyllable of 
what Sophia now fai, and wonderfully admired the 
extreme quicknets of the young lady, in inventing ſuch 
an excuſe. The reaion ot Sophia's leaving the play- 
houſe met with no better credit; and though ſhe could 
not account for the meeting between theſe two lovers, 
the was firmly perſuaded it was not accidental. 

With an affected ſmile, therefore ſhe ſaid—* In- 
* deed, Miſs Weitern, you have had very good luck 
in recovering your money Nat only as it fell into 
the hands of a gentleman ct honour, but as he hap- 
* pered todiſcover to whom it belonged. I think you 
* would not conſent to have it advertited.--It was great 
© good fortune, Sir, that you ound out to whom the 
* ncte belonged.” 

© O MNavam,' cries Jones, * it was incloſed in a 
+ pocket book, in which the young lady's name was 
ritten.“ 

nat was very ſortunate indeed,” cries the lady; 
* — And it was no leſs ſo, that zou heard Miis Weſ- 
tern was at my hovie; for ſhe is very little known,* 

Jones had at length perfectly recovered Eis fpirits; 
and as he had conceived he had now an opportunity of 
ſatisfying Sophia, as to the queſtion ſhe had aſked him 
juit before lady Bellation came ia, ke proceeded thus: 
* Why, Madam, anſwered he, * it was by the luckieſt 
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: — oy war} Naa is diſcovery, J was men- 
tion g Wit: ic l had found and tlie name of the ow ner, 
the other night to a lady at the matyquerace, who 
toid me. the believed the knew where | might ice 
© \itis Weitern; ond if | woutd come to ker howie the 
* next morning the would inform me, TI went accor- 
ding to her appointment, but ſhe was not at home; 
nor could fever meet With her ti OUS morning, Khen 
the directe me to your ladyvihip's haute. I came ne- 
* cordingty, ard did mvielt the ho: our to ntkk for your 
ladyſhip: aud upon my favins that | kad very perti- 
© culir h OE a ſervant {1:cwed me into this roon; 
where | 1.40 16t Be den long before the young lady 
* returned rom the play.“ 

Upon Lis mentic nin g the maſquerade, he looked 
very flily at lady Ee! lallon, without any tear of being 
remarke4 by Sephia: for ſhe was viſibly too much con- 
tovnded to make any obſervations, I his hint a little 
dlarmed the lady, and the was ſilent; when Jones, who 
ſaw the agitations of Sophia's mind, reſolved to take the 
only mechod of relieving her, which was by retiring; 
but before he did this, - ſaid, I believe, Madatn, 
© itis cuſtomary to give ſome reward on theſe occulion:; 
© —þ mult infilt cu a very high one tor my honey; 
Alt is, Madam, no leſs than the hozuur of bei. 3 
permitted to pay another viſit here.” 

* Sm,” rephed the lady,“ I make no doubt that you 

are a gentleman, and wy Cours are Lever ut to 
people of faſhion.“ 
Jones then, after 222 ceremonials, departed, 
þ: ghly to his own tatisfa tion, and no leis ro that cf 
Sophia; who was terribly alarmed leſt lady Bellaiton 
thould diſcover what ſhe kucw alrtady but tho well. 

Upon the Kairs Jones met his oid acquaintance 
Mrs Honour, who, notwith'itanding all ſhe had ſaid 
againk him, was now ſo well bred to behave with 
great civility, This meeting indeed proved a lucky 
circumllance. as he communicated to her the boute 
where he lodged, with which Sophia was acquainted, 
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CHAP. XII. 


In which the thirteenth beok ts concluded. 


HE elegant lord Shaftibury ſomewhere objects 

to telling too much truth: by which it may be 
fairly inferred, that, in ſome cates, to lie, is not only 
excultthle hut commendable. 

an] ſorely there are no perſons who may ſo pro- 
perly chuliznge aright to this commendable deviation 
trom truth, as young women in the aTair of love; for 
which they may plead precept, education, and above 
all, the ſanction, nay, 1 may ſay, the neceflity of cuſ- 
tom, by which they are refrained, not from ſubmitting 
to the honeſt impulſes of nature (for that would be a 
fooliſh prohibition,) but from owning them. 

We are nat, therefore, aſhamed to ſay, that our 
heroin? now purſued the dictates of the abovemention- 
el right honourable philoſopher. As the was perfectly 
ſatisfied then, that lady Bellaſtoa was ignorant ot the 
perton of Jones, ſo the determined to keep her in that 
ignorance, though at the expence of a little fibbing. 

Jones had not been long gone, before lady Bellaſton 
cry'd, Upon my word, a good pretty young {ellow ; 
« [| wonder who he is; for I don't remember ever to 
© have ſeen his face before.” 

Nor | neither, Madam,” cries Sophia. % mu:: 
* fay he behaved very handſomely in relatiolt to my 
note. 

Les; and he is a very handſome fellow,“ faid tl e 
lady : don't vou think Go.” 

I did not take much notice of Inm,” anſwered So- 
phia, but | thought he ſeemed rather aukward and 
© unzentecel than otherwite.” 

* You are extremely right,” cries lady Bellaſton ; 
you may fee, by his manner, that he hath not kept 
good company, Nay, notwithſtanding his return- 
ing your note, and refuting the reward, I almoſt 
queitiun whether he is a gencleman.——l have al- 
ways obſerved there is a ſomething in perſons well- 
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© born, which others can never acquire. think 
© I will give orders not to be at home to him.” 

* Nay ſure. Madam.” anſwered Sophia, one can't 
* ſuſpet after what he hath done; — beſides, if your 
* ladythip obſerved him, there was an elegance in 
© his diſcourſe, a delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſſion, 
that, that: 

I confeſs,” ſaid lady Bellaſton, the fellow hath 
« words — And indeed, Sophia, you mult forgive 
me; indeed you mult.” 
* I forgive your ladyſhip !' faid Sophia. 
Les indeed you mult,” aniwered the laughing; 
for I had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came into 
the room —— I vow you ruſt forgive it; but I ſul- 
pected it was Mr. Jones himſelf. 

Did your ladyſhip indeed? cries Sophia, bluſh- 
ing, and affecting a laugh. | 
* Yes, I vow I did,” anſwered ſhe; I can't ima- 
gine what put it into my head; for, give the fel- 
low his due, he was genteelly dreſt, which I think, 
dear Sophy, is not commonly the caſe with your 
friend.” 
This raillery,” cries Sophia, is a little cruel, 
lady Bellaiton, after my promiſe to your ladyſhip.” 
Not at all, child! faid the lady.—“ It would 
have been cruel before; but, after you promiſed 
me never to marry without your father's conſent, 
in which you know is implied your giving up Jones, 
ſure you can bear a little raillery on a paſſion, which 
was pardonable enough in a young girl in the coun- 
try, and of which you tell me you have to entirely 
got the better. What mult I think, my Gear So- 
phy, if you cannot bear a littie ridicule even on his 
dreſs ? I ſhall begin to fear you are very far gone 
indeed; and almoſt queſtion whether you have 
dealt ingenuoully with me.' 
Indeed Madam,” cries Sophia, your ladyſuip 
miltakes me, if you imagine I had any concern on 
his account.” 
On his account ?* anſwered the lady: Tou mult 
* have milaken me; I went no father than his 
dreſs; for I would not injure your taſte by any 
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other compariſon — 1 don't imagine, my dear 
© Sophy, if your Mr. Jones had been iuch a fellow 
as this— 

* I thought,” ſays Sophia, your lady hip had al- 
© lowed him to be handſome. 

Whom, pray ? cried the lady, hattily, 

Mr. Jones, anſwered Sophia; — and immediately 
recollecting herſelf, Mr. Jones !—no, no; I aſſæ 
* your pardon ; I mean the gentleman who was juſt 
now here.” 

O Sophy ! Sophy!” cries the lady; this Mr. 
* Jones, I am afraid, ſtill runs in your head.” 

* Then upon my honour, Madam, ſaid Sophia, 
Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
* gentleman who juſt now left us.” | 

Upon my honour, ſaid lady Bellaſton, I believe 
* it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent rail- 
* lery; but 1 promiſe you 1 will never mention his 
name any more.“ | 

And now the two ladies ſeparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of lady Bellailon, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little 
longer, had not buſineſs of more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 
fectly eaſy under this firlt practice of deceit : upon 
which, when ſhe retired to her chamber, the reflected 
with the higheſt uneaſineſs and conſcious ſhame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardthip of her fituation, and the 
neceſſity of the cafe, at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too delicate 
to bear the thought of having been guilty of a falie» 
hood, however qualined by eircumſtances. Nor did 
this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her eyes during 
the whole ſucceeding night. 
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An Kay to prove that an Author will write the better, 
for having ſome knowledge of the ſubject on which he 
aurites. 


S ſeveral gentlemen in theſe times, by the 
wonderiul torce of genius only, without the 
leaſt alliitance of learning, perhaps without being 
well able to read, have miavie a conſiderable figure in 
the republic of letters; the modern critics, | am told, 
have lately begun to ailert, that all kind of learning 
is intirely uſeleſs to a writer; and, indeed, no other 
than a %ind of fetters on the natural ſprightlineſs and 
activity ol the imagination, which is thus weighed 
down, and prevented from icaring to thoſe high 
flights which orherwite it worlid bs able to reach. 
This doctrige. I am afraid. is, at preſent, carried 
much te far: for why ſhoul4 writing differ ſo much 
from al! other arts? The nimbleneſs of a dancing- 
maker is not at all prejudiced by being tanght to 
move; nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exerciſe 
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his tools the worſe by having learnt to uſe them. 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that Homer or 
Virgil would have writ with more fire, if, inſtead of 
heing maſters of all the learning of their times, they 
had been as ignorant as moſt of the Authors of the 
preſent age. Nor do I believe that all the imagina- 
tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have produ- 
ced thoſe orations that have made the ſenate of Eng- 
land in theſe our times a rival in eloquence of Greece 
and Rome, it he had not been io well read in the 
writings of Demoſthenes and Cicero, as to have trauf- 


ferred their whole ſpirit into his ſpeeches, and with 


their ſpirit, their knowledge too. 

I would not here be underſtood to infilt on the ſame 
fund of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero 
nerſuades us is neceſſary to the compolition of an ora- 
tor. On the contrary, very little reading is, I con- 
ceive, neceſſary to the poet, leis to the critic, and 
the leaſt of all to the politician, For the firſt, per- 
haps, Byſhe's Art of Poetry, and a few of our mo- 
dern poets, may ſuffice ; for the ſecond, a moderate 
heap of plays; and for the laſt, an indifferent collec- 
tion of political journals. 

To fay the truth, I require no more than that a 
man ſhould have ſome little knowledge of the ſub- 
ject on which he treats, according to the old maxim 


of law, Quam guiſque norit artem ined ſeexerceat. With. 


this alone a writer may ſometimes do tolerably well; 
and indeed without this, all the other learning in the 
world will ſtand him in little ſtead. 

For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil, 
Ariſtotle and Cicero, Ihucydides and Livy, could 
Eave met all together, and have clubbed their ſeveral 
talents to have compoſed a treatiie on the art of dan- 
eing; I believe it will be readily agreed they could 
not have equalled the excellent treatiſe which Mr. 
Eſſex hath given us on that ſubjsct, entitled, The 
Rudiments of genteel Education. And, indeed, 
ſhould the excellent Mr. Broughton be prevailed on 
to ſet fiſt to paper, and to compleat the aboveſaid ru- 
diments, by delivering down the true principles of 


Athletics, I queſtion whether the world will have any 
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ceaſe to lament, that none of the great writers, ei- 
ther ancient or modern, have ever treated about that 
noble aud uſeful art. 

To avoid a mulciplicity of examples in ſo plain a 
caſe, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to 
conceive, that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers 
have totally failed in deſcribing the manners of upper 
life. may poiECbly be, that in reality they know no- 
thin” of it. 

his is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 
of many Anthors to arrive at. Books will give us a 
very imperfect idea of it: nor will the ſtage a much 
betrer : the fine gentleman formed upon reading the 
former, will almoſt always turn out a pedant, and he 
who forms hiraſelf upon the latter. a coxcomb. 

Nor are the characters drawn from theſe models 
better ſupported, Vanbrugh and Congreve copied 
nature; but they who copy them draw as unlike rhe 
prefent age, as Hogarth would do if he was to paint 
4 rout or a drum in the dreſſes of Titian and of Van- 
dyke. In thort, imitation here will not do the buſi- 
neſs. The picture muſt be aſter nature herſelf. A 
tac knowledge of the world is gained only by con- 
ver{ation, and the manners of every rank mutt be 
teen in order to be xnown. 

Now it happens that this higher order of mortals is 
not to be ſeen, like all the reſt of the human fpecies, 
for nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coffee-houſes: 
nor are they ſhewn like the upper rank of animals, 
for ſo much a-picce. In ſhort, this is a fight to 
which no perſons are admitted, without one or other 
cf theſe qualifications, viz. either birth or fortune ; 
or what is equivalent to both, the honourable pro- 
feſſion of a gameſter. And, very unluckily for the 
world, perſons ſo qualified very ſeldom care to take 
upon themſelves the bad trade of writing; which is 
generally entered npon by the lower and poorer fort, 
as it is a trade which many think requires no kind of 
ſtock to ſet up with. 

Hence thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroi- 
dery, in ſilks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and hoops ; 
which, under the name of lords and ladies, ſtrut the 

ſtage, 
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ſtage, to the great delight of attorneys and their 
clerks in the pit, and of the citizens and their appren- 
tices in the galleries; and which are no more to be 
found in real life, than the centaur, the chimera, or 
any other creature of mere {i.tion. But, to let my 
reader into a ſecret, this kuowledge of upper lite, 
though very neceſſary for preventing miſtakes, is no 
very great reſource to a writer, whole province is 
comedy, or that kind of novels, which, like this Il am 
writing, is of the comic claſs. 

What Mr. Pope ſays of women is very applicable 
to molt ia this ſtation, who are indeed ſo entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no 
character at all, at leaſt none which appears. I will. 
venture to ſay, the higheſt lite is much the dullett, 
and aTords very little humour or entertainment. The. 
various callings in lower ſpheres produce the great 
variety of humourous characters ; whereas here, ex- 
cept among the few who are engaged in the purſuit 
of ambition, and the fewer itill who have a relith for» 
pleaſure, all is vanity and ſervile imitation, Dreſſing 
and cards, eating and drinking, bowing and curtſy- 
ing, make up the buſineſs of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 
pon exerciſes its tyranny, and hurries them far be 
youd the bounds which decorum preſcribes; ot thele, 
the ladies are as much diſtinguiſhed by their noble in- 
trepidity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of reputa- 
tion, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as a vir» 
tuous woman of quality is, by the elegance and deli- 
cacy of her ſentiments trom the honelt wite of a yeo- 
man or ſhopkeeper. Lady Bellaſton was of this intre- 
pid character; but let not my country readers con- 
clude ſrom her, that this is the general conduct of 
women cf faſhion, or that we mean to repreſeut them 
as ſuch. They might as well ſuppoſe, that every 
clergyman was repreſented by Thwackum, or every 
ſoldier by enſign Northerton. 

There is not indeed a greater error than that which 
univerſally prevails among the vulgar, who, borrowin 8 
their opinion {rom ſome ignorant ſatyriſts, have at- 
fixed the character of lewdueſs to theſe times. On the 
H a 3 contrary, 
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contrary, I am convinced, there never was leſs of love 
intrigue carried on among perſons of condition, than 
now. Our preſent women have been taught by their 
mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambition and 
vanity, and to deſpiſe the pleaſures of love as unwor- 
thy their regard; and, being afterwards by the care 
of ſuch mothers married without having huſbands, 
they ſeem pretty well confirmed in the juſtneſs of 
thoſe ſentiments; whence they content themſelves, 
for the dull remainder of life, with the purſuit of 
more innocent, but, I am afraid, more childiſh 
amuſements, the bare mention of which would ill 
ſait with the dignity of this hiſtory, In my humble 
opinion, the true characteriſtie of the preſent beau 
monde is rather folly than vice, and the only epithet 
which it deſerves is that of frivolous. 


CHAP. IL 
Containing letters and other matters which attend a- 
Mours. 


ONES had not long been at home before he re- 
ceived the following letter. 


I vas never more ſurpriſed than when I found you 
* was gone When you left the room, I little imagin- 
ed yon intended to have left the houſe without ſeeing 
'© me again. Your behaviour is all of a piece. and 
'* convinces me how much | ought to deſpiſe a heart 
* which can doat upon an idiot; though I know not 
* whether | ſhould not admire her cunning more than 
* her ſimplicity : wonderful both ' for though ſhe un- 
derſtood not a word of what paſſed betveen us, the 
yet had the ſkill, the aſſurance, the — what ſhall I 
call it? to deny to my face, that ſhe knows you, or 
ever ſaw you before — Was this a fcheme laid be- 
tween you, and have you been baſe enough to betray 
me () how | deſpiſe her you, and all the world, 
but chiefly myielf for l dare not write what I 
ſhould atterwards run mad to read; but remember, 
I can deteſt as violently as I have loved. 


9 


Jones 


Jones had but little time given him to reflect on this 
letter, before a ſecond was brought him from the ſame 
hand; and this likewiſe we ſhall ſet down in the pre- 
ciſe words. 


When you conſider the hurry of ſpirits in which 
* I muſt have writ, you cannot be ſurpriſed at any 

expreſſions in my former note. Yet, perhaps, on 
reflection, they were rather too warm. At leaſt [ 
would, if poſſible, think all owing to the odious play- 
houſe, and to the impertinence of a fool, which de- 
tained me beyond my appointment. How ealy is it 
to thipk well of thoſe we love! — Perhaps you de- 
fire I ſhould think io. I have reſolved to ſee you 
to night; ſo come to me immediately. 


P. & I have ordered to be at home to none bu 
« yourſelf, | 


P. S. Mr. Jones will imagine I ſhall aſſiſt him 
in his detence; for I believe, he cannot de- 


* fire to impoſe on me more than I deſire to im- 
* poſe on myſelf. 


P. S. Come immediately.“ 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the great 
eſt uneaſineſs to Jones. Certain it is, he had no vio- 
lent inclination to pay any more viſits that evening, 
unleſs to one fingle perion However, he thought his 
honour engaged, and, had not this been motive ſuffi- 
cient, he would not have ventured to blow the temper 
of lady Bellaſton into that flame of which he had rea- 

ſon to think it ſuiceptible, and of which he teared the 
conſequence might be a diſcovery to Sophia, which he 
dreaded. After ſome diſcontented walks, therefore, 
about the room, he was preparing to depart, when 
the lady kindly prevented him, not by another letter, 
but by her own pretence. She entered the room very 
dilordered in her drets, and very diſcompoſed in her 
Jooks, and threw :herlelf into a chair, where having 


recovered 
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recovered her breath, ſhe ſaid © You ſee, Sir, 
* when women have gone one length too far, they 
* will ſtop at none. If any perſon wonld have ſworn 
© this to me a week ago, | woull not have believed 
© it of myſelf.” * 1 hope, Madam. ſaid Jones, my 
charming lady Rellaiton will be as diifcult to believe 
* any thing againſt one who is ſo ſenſible of the many 
N obligations the hath conferred upon him * Indeed! 
ſays ne, ſenſible os obligations ! Did | expedc to he 
«© ſuch cold hang: age from Mr. Jones «© Pardon m 
* my dear arne „fad he, if, after the letters l have 
received, the errors of your anger, though know. 
not how I have deferved it '=— An I e 1 then, 
lays ike with a ſmile, * fo angry a cOn0! 04008 | —— 
Have I really brought a cl iding face with me ? 
© If there be honour in man,” Cid he.“ have don? 
nothing to merit your anger. — You remember 
* the aj pointment! you ſent ne: l went in Tur. 
© ance.” © | beſeech you, cried ſhe, * do nut run 
© through the cdious recital.—— anfwer me but che 
* queſtion, and I ſhall be ealy. Have You not ha— 
* trayed my honour to her: —=— Jones Af upon his 
neces, and began to utter the molt viutent prote ta- 
tion, when Par tride came daneirg ard cane erin ino 
the room, like one drunk with joy, erging ont, « She's 
* lound, ſac? s found 2 Sir. here, | ies here. 
0 Mrs. Honone is upon the ilairs.* Ste p her a 
* moment,” cries Jones * Here, Madam, lep be- 
© hind the bed: I have no other room nor cloſet, ner 
« 
0 


place on earth to hide you in; ſure never was o 

damn'd an accident. D- nd indeed! ſaid the 
lady, as the went to her place of concealment ; and 
preſently afterwards in came Mrs. Honour. * Hey» 
« day!' ſays the, * Mr. Jones, what's the matter? 
That impudent raſcal, your {ervant, would ſcarce let 
me come up ſtairs. I hope | he bath not the ſan:e reu- 
© ſon to keep me from you as he had at Upton. [ 
* ſuppoſe you hardly expected to fee me; but ycũ 
have certainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young 
lady! To be ſure, I loves her as tenderly as if ſhe 
+ was my own lifter. Lord have mercy upon you, 1: you 
don't make her a good huſband; and to be ſure e, if 


* you 
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* you do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.“ 
Jones begged her only to whiſper, * for that there 
was a lady dying in the next room * A lady !' 
eries ſhe; © ay, I ſuppoſe one of your ladies — 0, 
* Mr. Jones, there are too many of them in the 
world? I believe we are got into the houſe of one; 
for my lady Bellaſton, I darſt to ſay, is no better 
than ſhe ſhonld be '*—— “ Huth, huſh,” cries Jones, 
every word is overheard in the next room.” I don't 
care a farthing,” cries Honour, I ſpeaks no ſcan- 
dal of any one; but to be ſure, the ſervants make 
no ſcruple of ſaying as how her ladyſhip meets men 
at another place where the houſe goes under 
the name of a poor gentlewoman; but her ladyihip 
pays the rent, and many's the good thing beſides, 
they ſay, ſhe hath of her.” Here Jones, after ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to ſtop her 
mouth, * Hey-day ! why ſure Mr. Jones you will 
© let me ſpeak; I ſpeaks no ſcandal, for I only ſays 
* what! heard from others; and thinks [ to my- 
« ſelf, much good may it do the gentlewoaman with 
her riches, if ſhe comes by it in ſuch a wicked man- 
* 
= 


= © & + X x a XZ 


ner. To be ſure it is better to be poor and honeſt, 
The ſervants are villains,' cries Jones, and abuſe 
their lady unjuſtly.'——*< Ay, to be fure, ſervants 
are always villains; and ſo my lady fays, and won't 

* hear à word of it” No, I am convinced,“ ſays 
Jones, my Sophia is above liſtening to ſuch baſe 
* ſcandal.” © Nay, 1 believe, it is no ſcandal neither,” 
cries Honour; for why ſhould ſhe meet men at an- 
other houſe ? It can never be far any good; 
for, if ſhe had a lawful deſign of being courted, as 
to be ſure any lady may lawtully give her compa- 
ny to men upon that account, why where can be 
the ſenſe. —* I proteſt,” cries Jones, I can't hear 
atl this of a lady of ſuch honour, and a relation of 
Sophia; befides, you will diſtract the poor lady in 
the next room. Let me entreat you to walk with 
me down ſtairs.” * Nay, Sir, if you won't let 
me ſpeak, | have done, — Here, Sir, is a letter 
from my young lady: What would ſome men 
give to have this? But, Mr. Jones, I think, you 
are 


. 
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are not over and above generous, and yet I havg 
heard ſome ſervants ſay — But I am ſure, you will 
do me the juſtice to own I never ſaw the colour of 
* your money.“ Here Jones haſtily took the letter, 
and preſently after flipped five pieces into her hand. 
He then returned a thouſand thanks to his dear 8o- 
phia in a whiſper, and begged her to leave him to 
read her letter: She preſemly departed, not without 
expreſſing much grateful ſenſe of his generoſity. 
Lady Bellaſton now came from behind the curtain. 
How ſhall 1 deſcribe her rage ? Her tongue was at 
firit incapable of utterance; but ſtreams of fire darted 
from her eyes; and well indeed they might, for her 
heart was all in a lame. And now, as toon as her voice 
ſound way, initead of expreſſing any indignation againſt 
Honour or her own ſervants, the began to attack poor 
Jones. You ſee, faid the, * what I have ſacriſiced to 
you; my reputation, my honour, gone for ever! 
And what return have | found ? Neglected, ſlighted 
for a country girl, for an idiot.. What neglect, Ma- 
dam, or what flight,” cries Jones, © have | been guil- 
ty of ? Mr. Jones, ſaid ſhe, * it is in vain to 
diſſemble; if you will make me eaſy, you mutt en- 
tirely give her up; and, as a proof of your inten- 
tion, — me the letter. What letter, Madam?“ 
ſaid Jones. Nay, furcly,” ſaid ſhe, you cannot have 
the confidence to deny your having received a letter 
by the hands of that trollop.“ And can your la- 
dyſhip,' crics he, aik of me what I muſt part with 
my honour before I grant? Have I ated in ſuch a 
manner by your ladythip? Could | be guilty of be- 
trayiag this poor innocent girl to you, waat lecurity 
could you have, that I ſhould not act the tame part 
by yourſelt ? A moment's reflection will, I am ſure, 
convince you, that a min, with who the ſecrets 
of a lady are not ſafe, muſt be the riot contempti- 
ble of wretches.“ Very well, fd he. —“ I 
need not inſiit on your becoming this contemptible 
wretch in your own opinion; for the inlide of the. 
letter could inform me of nothing more than | knoy 
already. I fee the footing you are upon.'— lere 
ealued a long converſation, Which the reader, ho is 
c 
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not too curious, will thank me for not inſerting at 
length. It ſhall ſuffice therefore to inform him. that 
lady Bellaſton grew more and more pacified, and at 
length believed, or affected to believe, his proteſta- 
tions, that his meeting with Sophia that evening was 
merely accidental, and every other matter which the 
reader already knows, and which, as Jones ſet before 
her in the ſtrongeſt light. it is plain that ſhe had in 
reality no reaſon to be angry with him. 

She was not however, in her heart, perfectly ſatis- 
fed with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter; ſo deaf 
are we to the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues againſt 
our prevailing paſſions. She was indeed well con- 
vinced, that Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's 
affections ; and yet, haughty and amorous as this la- 
dy was, ſhe ſubmitted at laſt to bear the ſecond place, 
or, to expreſs it more properly in a legal phraſe, was 
contented with the poſſeſſion of that of which ano- 
ther woman had the reverſion. 

It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhould for the 
future viſit at the houſe ; for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the ſervants, would place thele viſits to the. 
account of Sophia, and that ſhe herſelf would be 
conſidered as the perſon impoſed upon. 

This ſcheme was contrived by the lady, and high- 
ly reliſhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a 
proſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate, and the la- 
dy herſelf was not a little pleaſed with the impoſition 
on Sophia, which Jones, ſhe thought, could not poſ- 
fibly diſcover to her for his own take. 

The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit, and 


then, after proper ceremonials, the lady Bellaſton re- 
turned home. 


CHAP. III. 


C entaining varicus matiert. 


ONES was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
open his letter, and read as follows: 


Sir. it is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuffer- 
ed fince you left this houſe ; and, as I have reaſon 
* tO 
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to think you intend coming here again, I have ſent 
Honour, though ſo late at night, as the tells me the 
knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I charge 
you, by all the regard you have for me, not to think 
of viſiting here; for it will certainly be difcovered; 
nay, I almoſt doubt, from ſome things which have 
dropt from her ladyſhip, that ſhe is not already with- 
out ſome ſuſpicion. Something favourable, perhaps, 
may happen: we malt wait with patience; but 1 
once more entreat you, if you have any concern for 
my eale, do not think of returning hither.” 


This letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſola- 
tion to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from 
his friends. Beſides diſappointing all the hopes which 
he promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, he was 
reduced to an unhappy dilemma. with regard to lady 


Bellaſton; for there are ſome certain engagements, 


which, as he well knew, do very difficultly admit of 
any excuſe for the failure; and to go, after the ſtrict 
prohibition from Sophia, he was not to be forced by 
any human power. At length after much delibera- 
tion, which during that night ſapplied the place of 
ſeep, he determined to feign himſelf fick ; for this 
ſuggeſted itſelf as the only means of failing the ap- 
pointed viſit, without incenfing lady Bellaſton, which 
he had more than one reaſon of defiring to avoid. 
The firit thing however, which he did in the morn- 
ing, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which he in- 
clofed in one to Honour. He then diſpatched another 
to lady Bellaſton, containing the above-mentioned ex- 
cuſe; and to this he ſoon received the following anſwer. 


© T am vexed that I cannot ſee you here this after- 

© noon, but more concerned for the occaſion; take 

eat care of yourſeit, and have the beſt advice, 

© and | hope there will be no danger. — I am fo tor- 

* mented all this morning with tools, that I have 
© ſcarce a momentẽ's time to write to you. Adieu. 


P. S. I will endeavour to call on you this even- 


ing at nine, —Be ſure to be alone.” 
2 Mr. 
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Mr. Jones now received a viſit from Mrs. Miller, 


who, after tome formal introduction. began the tol- 
lowing ſpeech : © I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait upon 


you on ſuch an occaſion; but l hope you will con- 
lider the ill conſequence which it mult be to the re- 
putation of my poor girls, if my honſe ſhould once 
be talked of as a houſe of ill fame. I hope you 
won't think me therefore guilty of impertinence, if 
| beg you not to bring any more ladies in at that 
time of night. The clock had firnck two before 
one of them went away.” * I do afſure yon, Ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Jones, * the lady who was here Jait night, 
and who ſtaid the lateſt, (for the other only brought 
me a letter), is a woman of very great faſhion, and 
my near relation.” I don't know what ſfathion the 


is of, anſwered Mrs. Miller, but I am ſure no 


woman of virtue, unleſs a very near relation indeed, 
wonld vitit a young gentleman at ten at night, and 
ay four hours in his room with him alone; be ſi des, 
. the behaviour of her chairmen thews what lie 

; for they did nothing but make je:ts all the 
evening in the entry, and aſked Mr. Partridge, in 
the hearin: of my own maid. if Mad um intende l 
to ſtay with his maſter all night; with a great deal 
of ſtuſ not proper to be repeated. | have really a 
great Tetpect for you, Mr. Jones, upon your own 
acconnt; nay, I have a very high obligation to you 
for your generoſity to my couſin. Indeed | did not 
know how very good you had been tilt lately. Little 
did I imagine to what dreadful conrſes the poor 
man's diltrefs had driven him. Little did | chink, 
when you gave me the ten gnineas, that you had 
given them to a _— ayman! O heavens! What 
googenels have you ſhewn ? How yon have preferved 
this family, The character which Mr Allworthy 
hath formerly given me of you was, | find, ſtrictly 
true.—And indeed, if I had no obligation to you, 
my obligations to him are ſuch, that on his account 
I ſhould ſhew you the utmolt reſpect in my power. 
— Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones. if my dangh- 
ters and my own reputation were out of the caſe, [ 
ſhould for your own ſake be ſorry, that fo pretty a 
Vor. VIII. 1 i * Young 
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-« young gentleman ſhould converſe with theſe women; 
but, if you are refolved to do it, I muſt beg you to 
take another lodging; for I do not myſelt like to 
* have ſuch things carried on under my roof, but 
* more efpecially upon the account of my girls, who 
* have little, Heaven knows, beſides their characters, 
to recommend them.“ Jones ſtarted, and changed 
colour at the name of Allworthy. * Indeed, Mrs. 
Miller, anſwered he a little warmly, I do not 
take this at all kind. I will never bring any ſlander 
on your houſe; but I muſt inſiſt on ſeeing what 
company I pleaſe in my own room ; and, if that 
pou you any offence, I thall, as ſoon as | am able, 
ook for another lodging.“ I am ſorry we mult 
part then, Sir, ſaid ſhe ; but I am convinced Mr, 
Allworthy himſelf would never come within my 
doors, if he had the leaſt ſuſpicion of my keeping 
* an ill houſe” © Very well, Madam, faid Jones. 
— | hope, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * you are not angry; 
* for I would not for the world offend any of Vir. 
* Allworthy's family. I have not flept a wink all 
* Right about this matter.” * | am ſorry | have 
6 dilturbed your reſt, Madam,” ſaid Jones; but | beg 
you will ſend Partridge up to me immediately ;' 
v hich ſhe promiſed to do, and then with a very low 

courtſy retired, | 
As ſoon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him 
in the moſt outrageous manner, * How cften,' 
faic he, am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather for 
my own in keeping you? ls that tongue of yours 
« retolved upon my deſtruction? What have I 
done, Sir? anſwered affrighted Partridge. * Who 
* was it gave you authority to mention the ſtory of 
the robbery, or that the man you ſaw here was the 
* perſon ?'——* 1 Sir cries Partridge * Now don't 
be guilty of a falſhood in denying it,” ſaid Jones. 
— —* [f I did mention ſuch a matter,“ anſwers Par- 
tridge, I am ſure | thonght no harm; for I ſhould 
not have opened my lips, if it had not been to his 
* own friends and relations, who, | imagiaed, would 
have let it go no farther,” * But I have a much 
© heavier charge againſt you,” cries Jones, © than — 
* How 
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* mention the name of Mr. Allworthy in this houſe 
Partridge denied that he ever had with many oaths. 


4 


een 


How durſt you, after all the precautions I gave you, 


How elſe,” ſaid Jones, * thould Mrs. Miller be ac- 
quainted that there was any connection between hi.:1 
and me? And it is but this moment the told me, 
ſhe reſpected me on his account.” O Lord, 
Sir,“ ſaid Partridge, © I defire only to be heard out; 
and to be ſure, never was any thing fo untortunate ; 
hear me but out, and you will own how wrongtul! 
you have accuſed me. When Mrs. Honour cant? 
down Riirs laſt night, the met me in the entry, an | 
atked me when my maiter bad heard from Vir. Au- 
worthy; and to be ſure Mrs. Miller heard the ver, 
words; and, the moment madam Honour was gone, 
ſhe called me into the parlour to her“ Mr. Par- 
tridge, ſays the, * what Mr, Allworthy is that the 
gentlewoman mentioned? ls it the great Mr. Al- 
worthy of Somerſetthire ?* Upon my word, Ma- 
dam, ſays I, I know nothing of the matter. 
Sure, ſays ſhe, * your maſter is not the Vir. Jones !. 
have heard r. Allworthy talk of: + Upon my word, 
Madam, ſays I, I know nothing of the matter.“ - 
Then,“ ſays the, turning to her daughter Nancy, 
ſays ſne, as ſure as tenpence this is the very yonn; 
—— and he agrees exactly with the ſquire 
deſcription.” * The Lord above knows who it wa: 
told her; for am the arrantelt villain that eve. 
walked upon two legs, it ever it came out of wy 
mouth. ——#1 promiie you, Sir, I can keep a fecre;; 
when [| am deſired. —Nay, Sir, fo tar was I fron 
telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy. that i 
told her the very direct contrary; for though I did 
not contradict it at that moment, yet, as fecon'! 
thoughts they ſay are beſt, ſo, when | cam? to con- 
lider that ſome body mult have informed her, thin 
I to myſelf. I will put an end to the (tory ; and + 
| went back again into the parlour ſome time at- 
terwards, and, ſays I, upon my word, ſays I, who- 
ever, ſays I, told you that this gentleman was Mr. 
Jones; that is, iays l, that this r. Jones was thut 
Mr. Jones, told you a confounded lie: and | beg 
TH * ſays 
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ſays I, you will never mention any ſach matter, 
ſays I; for my maiter, ſays I, will think 1 mnt 
have told you io; and I dety any body in the bout: 
ever to ſay, | mentioned any ſuch word. To be cer- 
tain, Sir, it is a wonderful thing, and I have been 
thinking with myſelt ever ſince, how it was ſhe 
came to know it; not but [| ſaw an old woman here 
other duy a-begging at the door, who looked as 
like her we ſaw in Warwickſhire, that cauſed all 
that miſchief to us. To be ſure it is never good to 
paſs by an old woman without giving her ſomething, 
eſpecially it ſhe looks at you; for all the world 
ſhall never perſuade me but that they huve a great 
power to do miſchief, and to be ſure I ſhall never 
ſee an old woman again, but I ſhall think to my-+ 
ſelf, [nſundum, Regina, jules renovare dolorem.” 
The fimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, 
and put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 
icldom any long duration in his mind; and, inſtead 
of commentiog on his defence, he told him, he in- 
tended preſently to leave thoſe lodgings, and order- 
cd him to go and endeayour to get him others. 


SKA. . 


Hiich we hope vill Fe very attenticely peruſed by young 
fecple of both ſexes. 


ARTRIDGE had no fooner left Mr. Jones, 
than Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now 
contracted a great intimacy, came to him, and after 
a ſhort ſalutation faid, * So, Tom, I hear you had 
company very late laſt night. Upon my foul, you 
are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
* above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at 
* your door till two in the morning.“ He then ran on 
with much common place raillery of the ſame kind, 
till Jones at laſt interrupted him, ſaying, © [| ſuppoſe 
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vou have received all this information from Mrs. - 


Miller, who hath been up here a little while ago to 
give me warning. The good woman is afraid, it 
«* teems, of the reputation of her daughters.“ O 
* the is wonderfully nice,” ſays Nightingale, * 2 

| that 


f 


/ 
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* that account; if you remember, ſhe would not let 
Nancy go with us to the matquerade.' * Nay, up- 
* on my honour, I think the's in the right cf it,” 
ſays Jones; * however, | have taken her at her word, 
© and have ſent Partridge to look for another lodging.” 
* If you will, ſays Nightingale, we may, I believe 
* be again together; tor, to tell yon a fecret which [ 
* defire you won't mention in the family, | intend to 
* quit the houſe to-day ' -—- What, hath Mrs. 
© Miller given you warning too, my friend?“ cries 
Jones. No,“ anſwered the other; but the rooms 
* are not convenient enough. - Belides, I am 
« grown weary of this part of the town. I want to 
be nearer the places of diverſion; ſo 1 am going to 
* Pall-mall.'—*< And do you intend to make a ſecret 
* of your going away iaid jones. | promile you, 
anſwered Nightingale, I don't intend to bilk my 
* lodgings; but | have a private reaſon for not taking 
a formal leave.“ Not ſo private, anſwered Jones ; 
I pronute yon, I have ſeen it ever liace the ſecond 
day of my coming to the houſe. flere will be 
ſome wet eyes on your departure. — Poor Nancy: ! 
pity her, taith! —Indeed, Jack, you have played 
the tool with that girl. You have given her u 
longing, which | am afraid nothing will ever cure 
her of '—Nightingale aniwered, * What the devil 
would you have me do? Would you have me marry 
ber to cure her :'—* No, anſwered jones, I would 
not have had you make love to her, as you have often 
done in my pretence. I have been aſtoniſhed at the 
blindneſs of her mother in never ſeeiug it * Pugh, 
lee it ** cries Nightingale: What the devil ſhould - 
ſhe fee '* Why lee.” ſaid Jones, that you have 
made her daughter diilractedly in love with you. 
"The poor girl cannot conceal it a moment; her eyes 
are never off from you, and the always colours eve- 
ry time you come into the room. Indeed, I pity: 
her heartily; for ſhe ſeems to be one of the beſt- na- 
* tured ani honeſteſt of human creatures.“ And ſo, 
anſwered Nightingale, according to your dodtrine, 
one mult not amuſe one's ſelf by any common gal- 
* lagtries with women, for fear they ſhould fall in 
I i3 © love 
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love with us Indeed, Jack,” ſaid Jones, ycu 
wilfully miſunderſtand me; I do not fancy women 
* are fo apt to fall in love; but yon have gone far 
beyond common gallantries.'—* What, do you ſup- 
* poſe,” fays Nightingale, © that we have been a-beil 
together? © No, upon my honour,” anſwered Jones 
very ferionſly, © | do not ſuppoſe fo ill of vou; nay, 
* I will go farther, 1 do not imagine vou have laid 
* a regular premeditated ſcheme for the dettruftion 
af the quiet ot a poor little creature, or have even 
foreſeen the conſequence; for I am ſure thou art a 
very good natnred tellow; and ſuch a one can ne- 
ver be guilty of a cruelty of that kind; but at the 
* fame time you have pleated your own vanity, with- 
* ont confidering that this poor girl was made a fa- 

crifice to it; and, while you have had no deſigu 
bat of amuſing an idle hour, you have actually 
* even her revion to flatter herielf, that you had the 
nino ſerious detigns in her favomr, Prithee Jack, 
* anſwer me honeitly + to what have tended all thoſe 
* elegant and luſcious deteriptions ot happineſs. ari- 

ting from violent and mutual fondneis; all thoſe 
* warm proſeſhions of tendernets, and generous difin- 
* terelted love? Did you imagine he would not apply 
them? Gr, peak ingennoufly, did not you intend 
* ine ſhould: * Upon my foul, Tom,” cries Nightin- 
dale. ] did not think this was in thee. Thou wilt 
male an admirable pirſon.—So, I juppole, you 
* woeule! not pe to bed to Nancy now, if the would 
let you: — No,“ cries Jones, may I be d—ud if 
i would,” * tom, jon.” anfwered Nigutingale, 
+ laſt night; remember lat night, 


* 


* —_ When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon, 
And ſilent ſtars fone confgous of the theft,” 


* Lookee, Mr, Nightingale,” ſaid Jones, * I am 
na canting hypocrite, nor do | pretend to the gift 
of challity, more than my neighbours. I have been 
* guilty with women, | own it; but am not conſcious 
that I have ever injured any. Nor would I, to pro- 
eure pleaſure to myſelf, be knowingly the cauſe of 


miſery to any human being. 
« Well, 
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« Well, well,” ſail Nightingale, © I believe you, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch 
thing.“ 

I do, from my heart, anſwered Jones. of hav- 
ing debanched the gicl, but not trom having gained 
© her affections.” 

* If I have,” ſaid Nightingale. I am forry for it; 
but time and abſence will ſoon wear oft tnch im- 
« preilions. It is a receipt I muit take mylelt ; for, 
to confeſs the truth to vou. never liked any girl 
* half fo much in wy whole lite; but | mutt let you 
© into the whole tecret, Tom. Aly father hath pro- 
* vided a match for me with a woman. | never ſaw; 
and ſhe is now coming to town, in order for me to 
* make my addreſſes to her.” 

At theie words jones hurſt into a loud fit of Jangh- 
ter; when Nightingale cried,—* Nay, prithee don't 
turn me into ridicule. he devil take me if | am 
© not hait-mad about this matter! my poor Nancy! 
* Oh ſones, Jonzs, [| with L had a /ortune in my own 
* polketlion.” 

* I heartily with you had.” cries jones; for, if this 
© be the cafe, I fircercly pity you both, but turcly 
you don't intend to go away witavout taking your 
* leave of her!! 

*| would not,” anſwered Nightingale, © nn-lergo the 
pain of taking leave for ten thoutind pound: be- 
* ſides I am convinced, inftead of antwering any goud 
« purpoſe, it would only ſerve to inflame my poor 
* Nancy the more. IU beg thereicre you would not 
mention a word ct it to-day, and in the evening, 
* or to-morrow morning, | intend to de part.“ 

Jones promited he would not, and {aid. pon re- 
flecion he thought as he had determined and was 
obliged to leave her, he took the moit prudent me- 
thad. He then told Nightingale, he mould be very 
glad to lodge in the tame houſe with hum; and it was 
accordingly agreed between them, that Nightingale 
ſhould procure him either the ground floor, or rhe 
two pair of ſtairs; for the young gentleman himſelf 
was to occupy that which was between them. 2 

is 
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This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently 
obliged to ſay a little mare was in the ordinary tranſ- 
actions of life a man ot {trit honour, and, what is 
more rare among young gentlemen of the town, one 
of itrict honeſty too; vet in affairs of love he was 
ſomew hat looſe in his morals; not that he was even 
here as void ot principle as gentlemen ſometimes are, 
and oftener affect to be; but it is certain he had been- 
guilty of ſome indefenſible treachery to women, and 

ad in a certain myſtery, called Making love, prac- 
tiſed many deceits, which if he had uted in trade, 
he would have been counted the greateit villain upon- 
earth 

But as the world, I know not well for what reaſon, 
agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he was ſo 
far from being aſhamed of his iniquities ot this kind, 
that he gloried in them, and would often boaſt of his. 
{kill in gaining ot women, and his triumphs over their 
hearts, for which he had before this time received 
ſome rebukes from Jones, who always expreſt great 
bitterneſs againit any miſbehaviour to the fair part 
of the ſpecies, who, if conſidered, he ſaid, as they 
ought to be, in the light of the deareſt friends, were 
to be cultivated, honoured, and careſſed with the ut- 
moit love and tenderneſs; but, if regarded as ene- 
mies, were a conquelt of which a man ought rather 
to be aſhamed than to value himſelf upon it. 


CHAP. . 
A fhort account of the hiflery of Mrr, Miller. 


YONES this day eat a pretty good dinner for a fick 
man, that is to fay, the larger half of a ſhoulder 

of mutton. Ia the afternoon he received an invitation 
from Mrs. Miller to drink tea; for that good woman 
having learnt, either by means of Partridge, or by 
ſome other means natural or fupernatural. that he 
had a connection with Mr. Allworthy, could not endure 
the thoughts of parting with him in an angry manner. 
Jones accepted the invitation; and no ſooner was 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls ſent out of tae 
| room, 
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room. than the widow without much preface, began 
as follows: Well, there are very ſurprizing things 
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happen in this world; but certainly it is a wonderful 
buſineſs, that I ſhould have a relation of Mr All- 
worthy in my houſe, and never know any thing ot 
rhe matter. Alas! Sir, you little imagine what a 
triend that beſt of gentlemen hath been to me and 
mine. Yes, Sir, [am not athamed to own it; it is 
owing to his goodneſs, that I did not long fince perith 
for want, and leave my poor little wretches, two def- 
titute, helpleſs, friendleſs orphans, to the care or 
rather to the cruelty of the world. 

* You mult know, Sir, though I am now reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, [ was born 
and bred a gentlewoman. My father was an officer 
of the army, and died in a conſiderable rank: but 
he lived up to his pay ; and as that expired with 
him, his family, at his death, became beggars. We 
were three ſiſters. One of us had the good luck to 
die ſoon after of the ſmall · pox: a lady was ſo kind 


as to take the ſecond out of charity, as the ſaid, to 


wait upon her. The mother of this lady had been 
a ſervant to my grandmother ; and having inherited 
a vaſt fortune from her father, which he had got 
by pawnbroking, was married to a gentleman of 
great eſtate and faſhion. She uſed my ſiſter fo bar- 
barouſly, often upbraing her with her birth and po- 
verty, calling her in deriſion a gentlewoman, that I 
believe the at length broke the heart of the poor girl, 
In ſhort the likewiſe died within a twelvemonth atter 
my father. Fortune thought proper to provide better 
for ine, and within a month from his deceate | was 
married to a clergyman, who had been my lover 
a long time before, and who had been very ill-uſed 
by my father on that account: for though my poor 
tather could not giveany of us a ſhilling, yet he bred 
us up as delicately, confidered ns, and would have 
us confider ourſelves, as highly as if we had been 
the richeſt heireſſes But my dear huſband forgot all 
this uſage, and the moment we were become father- 
lets, he immediately renewed his addreſſes to ine ſo 
warmly, that I, who always liked, and now more 


© than 
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than ever eſteemed him, ſoon complied. Five years 
did I live in a ſtate of perfect happineſs with that beſt 
of men, till at laſt- Oh! cruel, cruel fortune, that 
ever ſeparated us, that deprived me of the kindeit 
of huſbands, and my poor girls of the tendereſt 
parent.—0 my poor girls! you never knew the 
bleſſing which ye loſt.— I am athamed, Mr. Jones 
of this womanith weakneſs; but [ ſhall never men- 
tion him without tears.'—* I ought rather, Ma- 
dam, ſaid Jones, to be aſhamed that I do not ac- 
company you.'—* Well, Sir,” continued ſhe, I was 
now left a ſecond time in a much worſe condition 
than before; beſides the terrible affliction | was to en- 
connter, | had now two children to provide for ; 
and was, if poſſible, more pennyleſs than ever, 
when that great, that , that glorious man, Mr. 
Allworthy, who had tome little acquaintance with 
my huſband, accidentally heard of my diſtreis and 
immediately writ this letter to me. Here, Sir, — 
here it is; I put it into my pocket to ſhew it you. 
This is the letter, Sir; I muſt and will read it to 
you. 


„% Mau, 


Heartily condole with you on your late grievous 

loſs, which your own good ſenſe, and the ex- 
cellent leſſons you muſt have le: rut from the wor- 
thieſt of men, will better enable you to bear, than 
any advice which | am capable of giving. Nor 
have ſ any doubt that you, whom | have heard to be 
the tendereit of mothers will ſuffer any immoderate 
indulgence of grief to prevent you from diſcharging 
your duty to thoſe poor infants, who now alone 
Rand in need of your tendernets 
© However, as you malt be ſuppoſed at preſent 
to be incapable of much worldly conſideration, 
you will pardon my having ordered a perſon to 
wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
which I beg you will accept till i have the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing you, and believe me to be Ma- 
dam, &c. 


This, 
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* This letter, Sir, I received within a fortniglit after 


© the irreparable loſs I have mentioned, and within a 
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fortnight afterwards, Mr. Allworthy,— the bleſſed 
Mr. Allworthy, came to pay me a viſit, when he 
placed me in the houſe where you now ſee me, gave 
me a large ſum of money to furniſh it, and ſettled 
an annuity of gc l. a year upon me, which I have 
conſtantly received ever fince. Judge then, Mr. 
Jones, in what regard I muſt hold a benefactor, to 
whom I owe the preſervation of my life, and of 
thoſe dear children, for whoſe ſake alone my life is 
valuable. — Do not, therefore, think me imperti- 
nent, Mr. Jones, (ſince I muſt eſteem one for whom 
| know Mr. Allworthy hath ſo much value) if 1 
beg you not to converſe with theſe wicked women. 
You are a young gentleman, and do not know half 
their artful wiles. Do not be angry with me, Sir, 
for what I faid upon account of my houſe ; you 
mult be ſenſible it would be the ruin of my poor 
dear girls. Beſides, Sir, you cannot but be ac- 
quainted, that Mr. Allworthy himſelt would never 
forgive my conniving at ſuch matters, and particu- 
larly with you.” 1 

* Upon my word, Madam, faid Jones, you need 
make no farther apology ; nor do l in the leaſt take 
any thing ill you have ſaid: but give me leave, as 
no one can have more value than myſelf for Mr. 
allworthy, to deliver you from one miſtake, which 
perhaps, would not be altogether for his honour: I 
do aſſure you, I am no relation of his.” 
Alas! Sir,“ anſwered the, © I kno yon are not. 
I know very well who you are; for Mr Allworthy 
hath told me all: but | do aſſure you, had you been 
twenty times his ſon, he could not have exprefſed 
more regard for you, than he hath often expreſſed in 
my preſence. You need not be aſnamed, Sir, of what 
you are; | promile you no good perſon will eſteem 
you the leſs on that account. No, Mr Jones; the 
words, diſhonourable birth,” are nonſenſe, as my 
dear, dear huſband uſed to ſay, unleſs the word, 


« diſhonourable be applied to the parents; for the 


chil- 
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children can derive no real diſhonour from an act 
of which they are entirely innocent.“ 

Here Jones heaved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid, 
© Since I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr. Allworthy hath thought proper to menti- 
on my name to you; and ſince you have been fo ex- 
© plicit with me as to your own affairs, I will ac- 
© quaint you with ſome more circumſtances concern 
ing myſelf,” And theſe Mrs. Miller having expreſ- 
* ſed great deſire and curioſity to hear, he began and 
related to her his whole hiſtory, without ouce men- 
tioning the name of Sophia. 

There is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, by 
means of which they give an eaſy credit to each other, 
Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told her to be 
true, and expreſt much pity and concern for him. 
She was beginning to comment on the {tory, but Jones 
1aterrupted her; for as the hour of afliznation now 
drew nigh, he began to ſtipulate for a tecond inter- 
view with the lady that evening, which he promiſed 
{hould be the laſt at her houſe; ſwearing, at the ſame 


time, that the was one of great diſtinction, and that 


nothing but what was entirely innocent was to paſs 
Letween them; and I do firmly believe he intended 
to keep his word. | 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he fat alone till 
twelve o'clock, but no lady Bellaſton appeared. 

As we have ſaid that this lady had a great afſecti- 
on for Jones, and as it mult have appeared th it the 
really had ſo, the rerder may perhaps wonder at the 
firlt failure of her appointment as the apprehended 
him to be confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaion when friend— 
ſhip ſeems moſt to require ſuch viſits. This behavi- 
our therefore, in the lady, may, by ſome, be con- 
Cemned as unnatural ; but that is not our fault, for 
our buſineſs is only to record truth, 


1 CHAP. 
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CHAT. VL 


Containing a ſeene which we doubt not will afet al! 
our readers. 


R. Jones cloſed not his eyes during all the for- 
mer part of the night; not owing it to any 
uneaſineſs which he conceived at being diiappointed 
by Lady Bellaſton ; nor was Sophia herſelf, though 
moſt of his waking hours were juſtly to be charged 
to her account, the preſent caute of diſpelling his 
ſlumbers. In fact, poor Jones was one of the beſt- 
natured fellows alive, and had a!! that weakneſs 
which is called compaſhon, and which diſtinguiſhes 
this imperfect character from that noble firmnets of 
mind, which rolls 2 man, as it were, within himfelt 
and, like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run through 
the world, without being once ſtopped by the culami- 
ties which happen to others. He could not hetp, 
therefore, compuſſionating the ſituation of poor Nan— 
cy, whoſe love for Mr. Nigtingale ſeemed to hin fo 
apparent that he was aſtonithe.l at the blindn.is of her 
mother, who had more than once the preceding even» 
ing, remarked to him the great change in the temper 
of her daughter, who from being,” the La id, one 
of the livelielt, merrieſt girls in the world, was. on 
* 4 ſudden, beconme all gloom and melinch ada 
Sleep, however, at length got the better tal! 
ſiſtance; and now as it he had already been = deit 
as the antients imagined, and an e ended one tod, ue 
feemed to enjoy his dear-bought COnque!t, — to Ape: ak 
ſimply, and without any meth; aphor, Mr. Jones flept 
Still eleven the next morning, and would perhaps, 


* have continued in the ſume quiet fitnation much 


longer, had not a violent uproar awakened him, 
Partridge was now ſummoned, who, being aiked 
what was ; the matter, anſwered, that there » a 
« dreadful hurricane below ſtairs: that Mis fancy 
* was in fits; and that the other jiifter, and unt mos 
ther, were both crying and lamenting over ker.“ 
Jones expreſſed much concern at this news, which 
Vor. VIII. K & Far- 
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Partridge endeavoured to relieve, by ſaying with a 
ſmile, © he fancied the young lady wis in no danger 
* of death; for that Suſan (which was the name or 
the m: id) had given him to underlind, it was 
nothing more than 2 common attair, In bort. 
fad he, * Mits Nancy hath hd 4 wind to be as vi 
* a5 her mother; that's all. f wis 2 little Trudy 
it ſeems, and ſo ſuit down to dinner before grace 
was laid; ant ſo there is a child coming for the 
0 foundling- -hofpitul,” —* Prithee leave thy ſtupid 
« jelting,” cries Jones, * Is the milery c? theſe poor 
« wretches a ſubjeA of mirth ! Go immediately to 
Mrs. Miller, and tell her, I beg leave—Stay, you 
* will make ſome blunder; I will po myſelf; tor the 
* defired me to breakfiſt with her.“ He then roſe, 
and dreſſed himſelf as falt as he could : and while he 
was dreſſing, Partridge, notwithſtanding many ſevere 
rebukes, could not avoid throwing x forth. certain pieces 
of brutality, commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion. 
Jones was no ſooner dreiſed, than he walked down 
airs, and knocking at the door, was preſently ad- 
, mitted, by the in. ud, into the ontward paclour, which 
was as empty of company as it was of any apparatus 
for eating. Mrs. Miller was in the inner room with 
her daughter, whence the maid pretently brought a 
met ge to Vir Jones, that her miſtrets hope d he 
would excuſe the diſappoint trment, but an accident 
* had happened, which made it impolible for her to 
have the pleaſure of his company at breakfalt that 
day; an. begge * pardon for not ſending him 
up notice ſooner.” * Jones defired the wauld give 
herſelf no trouble about any thing to trifling as his 
dit: eppernument ; ; that he was heartily forry for the 
occaſion ; and that it he could be of any ſervice to 
her, the might command him.” 

He had fearce ſpoke theſe words, when Mrs. Mil. 
ter, who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the 
door, and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, 
taid, «* Q Mr. Jones, you are certainly one of the belt 

* young men alive, I give you a thovſand thanks 
* tor your kind offer of your ſervice; but, alas! Sir, 
* it is out of your power to preſerve my poor girl. — 

s 


rr 
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O my child, my child! ſhe is undone, ſhe is ruined 


* *. Py - Pay - - - «a ® * - co - „ 


for ever!” * I hope, Madam,” ſaid Jones, * no vil- 
lain, — O Mr. Jones,” ſaid ſhe, that villain who 
yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor 
girl; hath deſtroyed her, -I know you are a man 
of honour. You have a good—a noble heart, Nr. 

nes. The actions to which I have been myleli a 
witneſs, could proceed from no other, I will tell 
you all; nay, indeed, it is impoſlible, after wha: 
hath happened, to keep it a ſecret. That Nightingale, 
that barbarous villain kath undone my daughter. 


She is—ſhe is— oh! Mr. Jones, my girl is with 


child by him: and in that condition he hath de- 
ſerted her. Here! here, Sir. is his cruel letter: 
read i: Mr. Jones, and tell me if ſuch another: 
monſter lives.“ 

The letter was as follows, 


Dear Nancy, 
S I found it impoſſible to mention to you 
what, I am afraid, will be no less mocking 
to ron, than it is to me, I have taken this method 
to inform you, that wy father inſiſts upon ny im- 
mediately paying my o2ddrefſes to a young lady co 


fortune, whom he hath provided for my — 1 nee 


not write the deteſted word. Your own good under - 
landing will make you ſen üble, how entirely I am 
obhoed to an chedience, by which | ſhall be for ever 
excluded from your dear arms. The fondneſs cf 
your mother may encourage you to truſt her with 
the unhappy confequence of our leve, «which may 
be eaſily kept a ſecret from the world, and tor which 
{| will take care to provide, as | will for you, I wiſh 
you may feel leſs on this account than I have tuf- 
tered: but ſummon all your fortitude to your 
aſlitance. and forgive and forget the man, whoin 
nothing but the proſpect of certain ruin could have 
forced to write this letter. I bid you forget me, I 


mean only as a lover; but the beit of friends you 


* ſhall ever find in 


* Your ſaithſul, though unhappy, 
K k 2 When 
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When Jones had read this letter, they both Rood 
filent during a minute looking at each other; at laſt 
he began thus: I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 
* much [ am ſhocked ac what I have read; yet let me 
* beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's ad- 
vice. Conſider the reputation of your daughter.” 
* It is gone, it is loſt, Mr. Jones, cry'd ſhe, 
as well as her innocence. She received the letter 
in a room full of company, and immediately ſwoon- 
ing away upon opening it, the contents were known 
to every one preſent. But the loſs of her repu- 
tation, bad as it is, is not the worſt; I ſhall loſe 
my child; ſhe hath attempted twice to deſtroy her- 
felt already: and though the hath been hitherto pre - 
vented, vows ihe will not out-live it; nor could I 
myſeit out · live any accident of that nature. What 
then will become of my little Betſey, a helpleſs in- 
tant orphan ? And the poor little wretch will, I be- 
lieve, break her heart at the miſeries with which 
the fees her filter and myſelt diſtracted, while ſhe 
is 127:Grant of the cauſe. —() *tis the moſt ſenſible, 
aud beſt-natured little thing. The barbarous cruel 
—— hath Ceitroyed us all. O my poor children! 
Is this the reward of all my cares? Is this the fruit 
of all my proſpects? Have I fo chearfully under- 
gone all the labours and duties of a mother? Have 
* | been ſo tender of their infancy, ſo careful of their 
* education? Have 1 been toiling ſo many years, 
« 
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denying myſelf even the conveniencies of life, to 

provide ſome little ſuſtenance for them, to loſe one 
or both in ſuch a manner?” Indeed, Madam,” 
1aid Jones, with tears in his eyes, | pity you from 
« my foul. + O Mr. Jones.” anſwered the, * even 
* you, though | know the goodneſs of your heart, 
can have no iden of what | feel The beſt, the 
* kindeſt, and moſt dutitul of children! O my poor 
Nancy, the darling of mv foul ! the delight of my 
© eyes; the pride of my heart: too much, indeed, 
my pride, for to thete fooliſh, ambitious hopes, 
* ariſing from her beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! I 
* ſaw with pleaſure the liking which this young man 
had for her, I thought it an honourable affection ; 
* an 
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and flattered my fooliſh vanity with the thoughts of 


* ſeeing her married to one ſo much her tuperior. 
* And a thouſand times in my preſence, nay, often 
in yours, he hath endeavoured to ſooth and encou- 
* rage theſe hopes by the moſt generous expreſſions 
© of diſintereſted love, which he hath always directed 
to my poor girl, and which I, as well as ſhe, be- 
© lieved to be real. Could | have believed that theſe 
* were only ſnares laid to betray the innocence of my 
child, and for the ruin of us all ?*—At theſe words 
little Betſy came running into the room, crying, 
Dear Mamma, for heaven's ſake come to my ſiſter; 
© for ſhe is in another fit, and my couſin can't hold 
her.“ Mrs. Milier immediately obeyed the ſum- 
mons ; but firſt ordered Betſey to ſtay with Mr. Jones, 
and begged him to entertain her a few minutes, 
ſaying, in the molt pathecic voice, Good heaven! 

let me preſerve one of my children at leaſt.” 
Jones, in compliance with this requeſt, did all he 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, in 
reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs. Miller's 
ſtory. He told her, her ſiſter would be ſoon very 
well again; that by taking on in that manner, ſhe 
would not only make her ſiſter worſe, but make her 
mother ill too.” Indeed, Sir,” favs ſhe, * I would 
not do any thing to hurt them for the world, I 
would rather burſt my heart than they ſhould ſee me 
cry But my poor fiſter can't ſee me ery.— 1 
am afraid ſhe will never be able to ſee me cry any 
more. Indeed, I can't part with her; indeed 1 
can't.—And then poor Mamma too, what will be- 
come of her? — She ſays the will die too, and leave 
me: but I am reſolved I won't be left behind.” 
And are you not afraid to die, my little Betſy ?? faid 
Jones Yes, anſwered ſhe, * | was always afraid to die; 
* becauſe I muſt have left my Mamma, and my fiſter ; 
but l am not afraid to go any where with thoſe | love.” 
Jones was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he 
eagerly kiſſed the child ; and foon after Mrs. Miller 
returned, ſaying, * She thanked heaven, Nancy was 
* now come to Bertl. And now, Betſy, ſays ſhe, 
* you may go in; for your ſiſter is better, and longs . 
K k 3 * to 
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© to ſee you.“ She then turned to Jones, and began 
to renew her apologies for having diſappointed him 
of his breakfaſt. 

* hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, I ſhall have a 
* more exquiſite repaſt than any you could have pro- 
vided for me. This, IL aſſure you, will be the caſe, 
if I can do any ſervice to this little family of love. 
But whatever ſucceis may attend my endeavours, I 
am reſolved to attempt it. I am very much de- 
ceived in Mr. Nightingale. if, notwithſtandin 
what hath happened, he hath not much goodneſs 
of heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent affec- 
tion for your daughter. If this be the calc, I think 
the picture which I thall lay before him, will affect 
him. Endeavour, Madam, to comtort yourſelf, and 
Miſs Nancy. as well as you can. I will go inſtantly in 
* queſt of Mr. Nightingale ; and I hope to bring you 
good news.” 

Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all the 
bleſſings of heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which ſhe af- 
ter ards added the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of gra- 
titude He then departed to find Mr. Nightingale, 
and the good wornan returned to comfort her daughter 
who was ſomewhat cheered at what her mother told her; 
and both joined in reſounding the praiſes of Mr. Jones. 


CHAP. VII. 
The interview between Mr Jeunet and Mr. Nightingale. 


HE good or evil we confer on others, very of- 

ten | believe. recoils on ourfelves. For as 

men of a henign ditpolition enjoy their own acts ef be- 

neficence, equally with thoſe io whom they are done, 

ſo there are ſcarce any natures ſo entirely diabolical, 

as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 

themielves ſome pangs for the ruin which they bring 
on their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon. 
On the coarrary, Jones found him ia his neo lodgings, 
ſitting melaucho! by the fire, and ſilently lamenting 
the uuhappy lituation in which he had placed poor 

| Nancy. 
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Nancy. He no ſooner ſaw his friend appear, than he 
aroſe haſtily to meet him, and after much congratu- 

lation ſaid, Nothing could be more opportune than 
this kind vilit; for I was never more in the ſpleen 
in my life.” 

I am ſorry,” anſwered Jones, that I bring news 
very unlikely to relieve you; nay, what I am con- 
* vinced muſt, of all other, ſhock you the moſt. 
* However, it is neceſſary you ſhould know it. With- 
* out further preface then, I come to you, Mr. Night- 
* ingale, from a worthy family, which you have in- 
* volved in miſery and ruin' Mr. Nightingale 
changed colour at theſe words; but Jones, without 
regarding it, proceeded in the livelieſt manner to 
paint the tragical ſtory, with which the reader was 
acquainted in the laſt chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he diſcovered violent emotions at many parts 
of it. But, when it was concluded, after fetching a 
deep figh, he ſaid, What you tell me, my friend, 
« affects me in the tendereſt manner Sure there never 
* was ſo curſed an accident as the poor girl's betray- 
ing my letter. Her reputation might otherwile have 
been ſafe, and the affair might have remained a 
profound ſecret; and then the girl might have gone 
* off never the worſe; for many ſuch things happen 
in this town; and, if the huſband ſhould ſuſpect a 
little when it is too late, it will be his wiſer con- 
duct to conceal his ſuſpicion both from his wife and 
© the world.” 

* indeed, my friend,” anſwered Jones. this could 
not have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You 
have 10 entirely gained her affection, that it is the 
* loſs of you, and not of her reputation, which afflicts 
* her, and will end in the deitruction of her and her 
* family.” © Nay, for that matter, | promiſe you,” 
cries Nightingale, ſhe hath my affection to abſolutely, 
that my wife, whoever ſhe is to be, will have very 
little ſhare in them.“ And is it poſſible then,” ſaid 
Jones, you can think of deſerting her!? Why, 
* what can I do? aniwered the other. Aik Miſs 
* Nancy,' replied Jones warmly. In the condition 

* to 
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to which you have reduced her, I ſincerely think 
* the ought to determine what reparation you ſhall 
make Tow. Her intereſt alone, and not your's, 
* ought to be your ſole confideration. But, if you aſk 
* me what you ſhall do, what can you do leis,” cries 
Jones, than fulfil the expectations of her family and 
her own. Nay, I ſincerely tell you, they were mine 
too, ever ſince I firſt ſaw you together. You will 
* pardon me. if I preſume on the friendihip you have 
« favoured me with, moved as I am with compaſhon 
* for thoſe poor creatures. But your own heart wilt 
* beſt ſuggeſt to you, whether you have never in- 
* tended, by your conduct, to perſuade the mother, 
as well as the daughter, into an opinion, that you 
deſigned hononrably; and it ſo, though there may 
have been no direct promiſe of marriage in the cate, 
I will leave to your own good underſtanding, how 
far you are bound to proceed.” 
* Nay, I mult not only confeſs what you havs 
© hinted,” ſaid Nightingale; but I am afraid, even 
that very promile you mention | have given. And 
can you, after owning that,” ſaid Jones. heſitate a 
moment? Conſider, my friend,“ anſwered the 
other; I know you are a man of honour, and would 
* adviſe no one to act contrary to its rules; if there 
© were no other objection, can J, after this publication 
of her diſgrace, think of ſuch an alliance with 
honour ?* + Undonbredly,” replied Jones, * and the 
very beſt and trueſt honour, which is goodneſs, re» 
quires it of you. As you mention a ſcruple of this 
kind, you will give me leave to examine it. Can 
you with honour be guilty of having, under falſe 
pretences. deceived a young woman and her family, 
and of having, by thete means, treacherouily robbed 
her of her innocence? Can you with honour be 
the knowing, the wilful occaſion, nay, the artful 
contriver of the ruin of a human being? Can you 
with honour deſtroy the fame, the peace, nay pro - 
bably both the life and ſoul too of this creature ? 
Can honour bear the thought, that this creature is a 
tender, helpleſs, dctenceleſs, young woman? a 
young woman who loves, who doats on you, _ 
dies 
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dies for you; who hath placed the utmoſt conſi- 
dence in your promiſes; and to that confidence 
hath ſacrificed every thing which is dear to her ? 
Can honour ſupport ſuch contemplations as theſe a 
moment? 

* Common ſenſe, indeed,” faid Nightingale, © war- 
rants all you ſay ; but yet you well know the opi- 
nion of the world is fo contrary to it, that, if I was 
to marry a whore, though my own, I thould be 
aſhamed of ever thewing my face again.” 

* Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale, ſaid Jones, do 
not call her by ſo ungenerous a name: when you 
promiſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and 
ſhe hath ſinned more againſt prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world, which you would be amamed 
to face, but the vile, the fooliſh, and the profligate? 
Forgive me, if [ fay ſuch a thame mutt proceed from 
falſe modeſty, which always attends falle honour 
as its hadow,—But I am well aſſured there is not a 
man of real ſenſe and goodneſs in the world, who 
would not honour and applaud the action. But, 


admit no other would, would not your own heart, 


my friend, avplaud it? And do not the warm, 
rapturous ſenſations, which we feel from the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of an honeſt, noble, generous, benevo- 
lent action, convey more delight to the mind, than 
the undeſerved praiie of millions? Set the alterna- 
tive fairly before your eyes. On the one ſide, ſee 
this poor, unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the 
arms of. her wretched mother, breathing her laſt. 
Hear her breaking her heart in agonies, ſighing out 
your name, and lamenting, rather than accuſing, 
the crueity which weighs her down to deſtruction. 
Paint to your imagination the circumſtances of her 
fond, deſpairing parent, driven to madneſs, or per- 
haps to death, by the loſs of her lovely daughter. 
View the poor, helpleſs, orphan-infant ; and. when 
your mind hath dwelt a moment only on ſuch ideas, 
conAider yourſelf as the cauſe of all the ruin of this 
poor, little, worthy, detenceleſs family. On the 
other ſide, conſider yourſelf as relieving them from 
their temporary ſufferings. Think with what joy, 

| * vath 
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with v hat tranfports, that lovely creature will fly to 

your arms, See her blcod returning to her pale 

cheers. her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures to 

her tortured breaſt. Conſider the exnltations of her 

mother the happineſs of all. Think of this little 

family made, by one act of yours, completely happy. 

1] hink of this alternative, and fure ! am miſtaken 
in my friend, if it requires any long deliberation, 

witether he will fink theſe wretches down for ever, 

or by one generous, noble reſolution, raiſe them 

all from the brink of miſery and deſpair to the higheſt 
pitch of human happineſs. Add to this but one con- 

ſideration more; the conſideration that it is your 
duty fo to do -- That the miſery from which you wi 
relieve theſe poor people, is the miſery which you 

yourſelt have wilfully brought upon them.” 

* O my dear friend,” cries Nightingale, I wanted 

not your eloquence to rouſe me. I pity poor Nancy 

trom my ſoul, and would willingly give any thing 

in my power, that no familiarities had ever paſſed 
between us. Nay, believe me, I had many firvg- 
ples with my paſſion, before I could prevail with 

myſelf to write that cruel letter, which hath cauſed 
all the miſery in that unhappy family. If I bad no 
inclinations to conſult but my own, | would marry 
her to-morrow morning: | would by Heaven; but 
you will eaſily imagine how impofiible it would be 
to prevail on my father to conſent to ſuch a match; 
beſides. he hath provided another for me; and to- 
morrow, by his expreſs command, I am to wait cn 
the lady.” 

© I have not the honour to know your father,” ſaid” 


Jones; * bur ſuppaſe he conld be perſuaded, would 


you yourſelf conſent to the only means of preſerving 
theſe poor people © As eagerly as | would purſue 
my happineſs,” anſwered Nightingale; * tor | never 
ſhall find it in any other woman. O my dear friend, 
could you imagine what | have felt within theſe 
twelve hours for my poor girl, I am convinced the 
would not engroſs all your pity. Paſſion leads me 
only to her; and, if } had any tooliſh fcruples of ho- 
nour, you have fully ſatisied them: Could * fa- 

ther. 
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ther be induced to comply with my detir-s, nothing 
* would be wanting to complete my own happinels, 
* or that of my Nane ey. 

Vhen lam retolved to undertake it,“ fail Jones, 
, ou mait not be angry with me, in wtever light 
it may be neceffary to [et this aTair, which, von 
may depen on it, could aot otherwite be long hid 
trom him ; for things of this nature make 4 quick 
progrets, when once they get abroa l, as this un- 
happily hath already. Beſides, thould any fatal ne- 
cident follow, as, upon my Hul, [ am afraid will, 
unlets immediately prevented, the public woul 1ring 
of your name in 4 manner, which, if your father 
hath common humanity, muſt offend him. If you 
will therefore tell me, where | may find the old gen- 
tleman, I will not loſe a moment inthe balinets ; 
which, while l purſue, you cannot do a more gene- 
rous action than by paying a viſit to the poor girl, 
You will find I have not ex aggerate-l i in the account 
I have given of the wretchedneſs of the family,” 

Nightingale immediately conſented to the propo- 
fal ; and now, having acquainted Jones with his fa- 
ther's lodging, and the coffee houſe where he would 
molt probably find him, he heſitated a moment, and 
then faid, My dear Tom, you are going to under- 
take an impoilibility. If you knew | my {ather, you 
would never think of obtaining his conſent Stay, 
there is one way. Suppoie you told him I was 
already married, it might be eaſſer to reconcile him 
to the tact after it was done; and, upon my ho- 
nour, I am fo affected with what you have ſaid, 
and [ love my Nancy fo paſiionately, I almoſt with 
it was done, whatever might be the conſequence,” 
Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to 
purſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to viſit 
his Nancy, aud Jones in queſt of the old gentleman, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


bat paſſed between Foner and old Mr. Nightingale: 
with the arrival of a perſon not yet mentioned in this 


hiſtory. 


OTwrTHSTANDING the ſentiment of the Roman 
ſatiriſt, which denies the divinity of fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca to the ſame purpoſe, Ci- 
cero, who was I believe a wiſer man than either of 
them, expreſsly holds the contrary ; and certain it is, 
there are ſome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and 
unaccountable, that it ſeems to require more than 
human ſkill and foreſight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who 
found Mr. Nightingale the elder in fo critical a mi- 
nute, that fortune, if ſhe was really worthy all the 
worſhip ſhe received at Rome, could not have contrived 
ſuch another. In ſhort, the old gentleman and the fa- 
ther of the young lady whom he intended for his ſon, 
had been hard at it for many hours ; and the latter 
was juſt now gone, and had left the former delighted 
with the thoughts, that he had ſucceeded in a long 
contention which had been between the two fathers 
of the future bride and bridegroom ; in which both 
endeavoured to over-reach the other, and, as it not 
rarely happens in ſuch caſes, both had retreated fully 
ſatisfied of having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman whom Mr. Jones now viſited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that is to fay, a 
man who directs his conduct in this world as one who, 
being fully perſuaded there is no other, is reſolved to 
make the moſt of this. In his early years he had been 
bred to trade; but, having acquired a very good for- 
tune, he had lately declined his bulinefs, or, to ſpea“. 
more properly, had changed it from dealing in goods 
to dealing only in money, of which he had always a 
plentiful tund at command, and of which he knew very 


well how to make a very plentiful advantage, ſome- 


times of the neceſfſitres of private men, and tometimes 
of thoſe of the public. He had indeed converſed fo 


2 entirely 
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entirely with money, that it may be almoſt doubted, 
whether he imagined there was any other thing really 
exiſting in the world: this at leaſt may be certainly 
averred, that he firmly believed nothing elſe to have 
any real value. 

The reader will, I fancy, allow, that fortune could 
not have culled ont a more improper perſon for Mr. 
Jones to attack with any probability of ſucceſs ; nor 
could the whimſical lady have directed this attack at 
a more unſeaſonable time. 

As money then was always uppermoſt in this gen- 
tleman's thoughts, ſo, the moment he ſaw a ſtranger 
within his doors, it immediately occurred to his ima- 
22 that ſuch ſtranger was either come to bring 

im money, or to fetch it from him. And, according 
as one or other of theſe thoughts prevailed, he con- 
ceived a favourable or unfavourable idea of the per- 
{on who approached hun. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of theſe was the 
aſcendant at preſent ; for, as a young gentleman had 
viſited him the day before with a bill from his ſon 
for a play-debt, he apprehended, at the firſt fight of 
Jones, that he was come on ſuch another errand. Jones 
therefore had no ſooner told him, that he was come 
on his ſon's account, than the old gentleman, being 
confirmed in his ſuſpicion, burſt forth into an exclama- 
tion, that he would loſe his labour.” Is it then poſ- 
* ſible, Sir, anſwered Jones, that you can gueſs my 
* buſineſs?” If I do guels it, replied the other, 
* I repeat again to you, you will loſe your labour. 
* What, I ſuppoſe, you are one of thoſe ſparks who 
lead my ſon into all thoſe ſcenes of riot and debauch- 
* ery, which will be his deſtruction; but { ſhall pay 
no more of his bills, I promile you. I expect he 
will quit all ſuch company for the future. If I had 
imagined otherwiſe, 1 ſhould not have provided a 
* wite for him; for | would be inſtrumental in the 
ruin of nobody.“ How, Sir,” ſaid Jones, and was 
this lady of your providing? © Pray, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered the old gentleman, * how comes it to be 


any concern of yours ''—* Nay, dear Sir' replied 


Jones, be not offended that I intereſt myſelf in what 
Vox. VIII. CEN regards 
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regards your ſon's happineſs, for whom | have ſo 
great an honour and value. It was upon that very 
account | came to wait upon you. I can't exprets 
the ſatisfaction you have given me by what you 
fay ; for | do aſſure you, your ſon is a perſon for 
whom I have the higheit honour. Nay, Sir, it 
is not eaſy to expreſs the eſteem | have for yon, who 
could be ſo generous, ſo good, ſo kind, fo indul- 
gent, to provide ſuch a match for your ſon; a wo- 
man, who. I dare ſwear, will make him one of the 
* happieſt men upon earth.” | 

"There is ſcarce any thing which ſo happily intro- 
duces men to our good liking, as having conceived 
ſome alurm at their firſt appearance: when once thoſe 
apprehe..i1>ns begin to vaniſh, we foon forget the 
tears which they occaſioned, and look on ourſelves 
2s indebted tor our prelent eaſe, to thoſe very per- 
ſons who at firſt raiſed our fears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no ſooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he ſuſpect- 
ed, than he began to be pleated with his preſence. 
Pray, good Sir.“ faid he, be pleaſed to fit down. 
I do not remember to have ever had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you before; bur, if you are a friend of my 
ſon, and have any thing to ſay concerning this 
young lady, I ſhall be glad to hear you. As to her 
making him happy, it will be his own fault if the 
doth not. I have diſcharged wy duty, in taking 
care of the main article. She will bring him a for- 
tane capable of making any reaſonable, prudent, 
ſober man, happy.” * Undoubtedly,” cries Jones; 
for the is in herſelf a fortune; ſo beautiful, ſo gen- 
teel, ſo fweet-tempered, and fo well educated ; ſhe 
is indeed a moſt accompliſhed young lady, ſings 
admirably well, and hath a moſt delicate hand at 
the harplichord.” * I did not know any of theſe 
matters, anſwered the old gentleman, * for | never 
ſaw the lady ; but I do not like her the worſe for 
what you tell me; and I am the better pleaſed with 
her father for not laying any ſtreſs on theſe qualifi- 
cations in our bargain. I ſhall always think it 4 
proof of his underſtanding. A filly fellow 1 — 
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© have brought in theſe articles as an addition to her 
* ſortune; but, to give him his due, he never men- 
* tioned any ſuch matter; ; though to be ſure they are 

no diſparagements to a woman. * | do aſfure you, 
* Sir,” cries Jones, * the hath them all in the mot 
* eminent degree: for my part, | own | was afraid 
vou might have been a little backward, a little leis 
* inclined to the match; for your 1on told me, van 
had never teen the lady - therefore l came Sir, in 
that cafe, to entrent you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happin<.!s of your ſon, not to be averſe to 
his match with a woman who nath not only all th- 
* good qualities I have mentiansd, but many more 
It that was your butincts, Sir,“ mid the 01 

gentleman, * we are both obliged to you ; and you: 
may be perſectly eaſy ; for | give you my wor J. 6 
© was very well fatisfied with her fortune.” Sir, 
anſwered Jones, I honour you every moment more 
and more. To be fo eafily ſatisfied, fo very mode 


your underſtanding, as well as the nobleneis of your 
mind,” Not ſo very moderate, yong gen 
tleman, not ſo very moderate, anſwered the falls, 
Still more and more zoble. replied jon, 
and give me leave to add, ſeuftble: fur ere 'T 5 
lictle leſs than maqneſs to canſider money us the le 
foundation of happinct Such a woman as th 

with her little, her nothing oc 5 foctu ne - 
find.” cries the old gentleman. you hate rette 
juit opinion of mouse y, my friend, or elie vu ar:: 
better acquainted with tue 17:90 ot TY lady. tian 
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with her circumtances. Why pray, wil ho rtuna 
do you imagine this lady to have! What fon 
tune * cries jones; v by too contemptible a ons: 
© to be named tor your fon.” * Well, „nn, well, 


* the other, perhaps he might have done better.“ 


9 


* That [ deny,“ ſaid Jones; for the is one of th. 


« beſt of women \y „ay. but in point of fortune 
I mean.” anſwere( the other. — And vet, as to 
that now. how much do you imagine your irien': 
is to have? — © flow much” cries Jones, bow 
much ! Why, at the utmoſt, perhaps 20. J. 
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Do you mean to banter me, young gentleman ?” ſaid 
0 


the father, a little angry.— No, upon my ſoul,” 
anſwered Jones, I am in earneſt; nay, I believe [ 
* have gone to the utmoſt farthing. If I do the lady 
an injury, | afk her pardon * Indeed you do, 
cries the father. I am certain ſhe hath fifty times 
* that ſum, and the ſhall produce fifty to that, before 
* | conſent that the {hall marry my ſon” * Nay, 
ſaid Jones, * it is too late to talk of conſent now. 
* If the had nct fifty ſarthings, your ſon is married.” 
— My fon married!” anſwered the old gentle- 
man with tarpriſe, * Nay,” faid Jones, I thought 
* you was unacquainted with it,” My fon married 
to Miſs Harris!” anſwered he ngain.—* To Miſs 
Harris!* ſaid Jones; * no, Sir, to Miſs Nancy 
Miller, the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at whoſe houſe 
he lodged ; a young lady, who, though her mo- 
ther is reduced to let lodgings —' * Are you ban- 
* tering, or are you in earneft ** cries the father with 
a moſt ſolemn voice. Indeed, Sir,” anſwered Jones, 
I ſcorn the character of a banterer. I came to you 
in moſt ſerious earneſt, imagining, as I find true, 
that your ſon had never dared acquaint you with a 
match ſo much inferior to kim in point of forrune, 
though the repuration of the lady will ſuffer it no 
longer to remain a ſecret.” 
Waile the father flood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
Cumb at this news, a gentleman came into the room, 
and ſaluted him by the name of brother. 
But though theſe two were in conſanguinity ſo near- 
ly related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt the 
oppoſites to each other. The brother, who now ar- 
rived, had likewiſe been bred to trade, in which he 
no ſooner ſaw himſelf worth Gocol than he purchaſed 
a ſmall eſtate with the greateſt part of it, and retired 
into the country. where he married the A of 
an unbeneficed clergyman, a young lady, who, tho 
ſhe had neither beauty nor fortune, had recommend- 
ed herſelf to his choice entirely by her good humour, 
of which ſhe poſſeſſed a very large fthare. 
With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more reſembling the model which certain 
poets 
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poets aſcribe to the golden age, than any of thoſe pat - 
terns which are furnithed by the preſent times By her 
he had four children ; but none of them arrived at 
maturity, except only one daughter, whom, in vulgar 
language, he aud his wife had ſpoiled; that is, had 
educated with the utmot tenderneſs and fondneſs, 
which the returned to ſuch a degree, that the had ac- 
tually refuſed a very extraordinary match with a gen- 
tleman a little turned of torty, becauſe the could not 
bring herſelf to part with her parents. 

i he young lady, whom Mr. Nightingale had 1::- 
tended lor his fon, was a near neighbour of his bra 
ther, and an acquaintance of his niece; and in reality 
it was upon the account of his projected match, thy: 
he was naw come to town ; not indeed to forward, 
but to diſſuade his brother trom a purpoſe which he 
conceived would inevitably ruin his nephew; for ke 
foreſaw no other event from a union with Miſs Har- 
Tis, notwithſtanding the largeneſs of her fortune, 2 
neither her perſon nor mind ſeemed to him to pro- 
miſe any kind of matrimonial felicity; for ſhe wiz 
very tail, very thin, very ugly, very affected, ver; 
il, and very i natured. 

His brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned ti. 
marriage of his nephew with Mis Miller, thin . 
Expreit the utmoit ſatisfaction; and, when the ati. 
had very bitterly reviled his ſon, and pronoance.. 
ſentence of beggary upon him, the uacle bega: 
the following manner. 

* If you was a little cooler, brother, I would at 
© you whether you love your {on ſor his ſake, or to: 
* your own. You would aniwer, I ſuppoſe, and fo l 
* {uppole you think, for his ſake ; and doubtleſs it i; 
his happineſs which you intended in the marriage 
you propoſed for him. 

* Now, brother, to preſcribe rules of happ inet 
others hath always appeared to me very ai, 
and to infitt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is 
vulgar error | know; but it is nevertheleſs an error, 
And if this be abſurd in other things, it is mot.“ 
fo in the affair of marriage, the bappine(s of which 
| 8 * depencs 
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l have therefore always thought it unreaſonabla 
in parents to defire to chuſe for their children on 
this occaſion, ſince to force affection is an impoſſible 
attempt ; nay, ſo much doth love abhor force, that 
| know not whether through an unfortunate, but 
incurable perverſeneſs in our natures, it may not 
be even impatient of perſuaſion. 

* It is however true, that, though a parent wil! 
not, I think, wiſely preſcribe, he ought to be con- 
ſalted on this occaſion, and in ſtrictneſs perhaps 
ſhould at leaſt have a negative voice. My nephew 
therefore, | own, in marrying without aſking your 
advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But honeſtly 
ſpeaking, brother, have you not a little promoted 
this fault? Have not your frequent declarations on 
this ſubject given him a moral certainty of your re- 
tuſal, where there was any deticiency in point of 
fortune? nay, doth not your preſent anger ariſe 
ſolely from that deaciency ? And, it he hath failed 
in his duty here, did you not as much exceed that 
authority, when you abſolutely bargained with him 
tor a woman without his knowledge whom you 
yourſelf never faw, and whom, if you had ſeen and 
xnown as well as l, it mutt have been madnets in 
you to have ever thought of bringing her into your 
family | 

Still f own my nephcw in a fault; but ſurely it 73 
not an unpardonal-le fault, He hath acted indeed, 
without your conſent in a matter in which he ought 
to have aſked it; but it is in a matter in which his 
intereſt is principally concerned; vou yourſelt muſt 
and will acknowledge, that you confulted his in- 
tereſt only ; and, it he unfortunately differed from 
you, and hath been miſtaken in his notion of hap- 
pineſs, will you, brother, if you love your fon, 
carry him ſlill wider from the point? will you in- 


creale the ill conſequences of his fimple choice? 


will you endeavour to make an event certain miſery 
to him, which may accidentally prove ſo? in a 


* word, brother, becauie he bath put it out of your 


power 
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power to make his circumſtances as affluent as you 


* would, wilt you diſtreſs them as much as you can ?” 

By the force of the true catholic faith. St. Antony 
won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went a 
little farther, and by the charms of mulic enchanted 
things merely inanimate. Wonderful both! but nei- 
ther hiſtory nor fable have ever yet ventured to record 
an inſtance of any one, who by force of argument and 
reaſon hath triumphed over habitual avarice. 

Mr. Nightingale, the father, inſtead ot attempting 
to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only 
obferving, that they had always differed in their ſen- 
timents conceraing the education of their chiloren. 
* I with,” ſaid he, brother. you would have contined 
your care to your own daughter, and never have 
* tronbled yourſelf with my ton, who hath, | believe, 
as little profited by your precepts, as by your exam- 
* ple:' For young Nightingale was his uncle's god- 
fon, and had lived more with him than with his fa- 
ther: So that the uncle had often declared. he loved 
his nephew almoit equally with his own child. 

Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman ; 
and, when after much pertuation they found the ta- 
ther grew (till more and more irritated inttead of ap- 
peaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew a: 


the houſe of Mrs. Miller. 
CHAP. IX. 


Containing flranoe matters, 


T his return to his lodgings, jones found the 
ſituation of affairs greatly altered from what 
they had been in at his departure. Ihe mother, te 
two daughters, and young Vir. Nightingale, were 
now ſat down to ſupper together, when the uncle was, 
at his owa defire, introduced withour any ceremony 
into the company, to all of whom he was well know 1; 
for he had ſeveral times viſited his nephew at that huuie, 
The old gentleman immediately walked up to iis 
Nancy, ſaluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did aliicr- 
wards the nephew and the other filter; and laitly he 
paid the proper compliments to his nephew, with the 
{ame good humour and courteſy, as if his uephew wo 
| marrie 
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married his equal or ſuperior in fortune, with all the 
previous requiſites firſt performed. 

Mils Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 
pale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe upon 
the occaſion; but Mrs. Miller took the firſt opportu- 
nity of withdrawing ; and, having ſent for jones into 
the dining room, the threw herlelf at his feet, and in 
a molt paſſionate flood of tears called him her good 
angel, the preſerver of her poor little family, with 
many other reipecttul and endearing appellations, and 
made him every acknowledgment which the higheſt 
benefit can extract from the molt graterul heart. 

After the firit guſt of her pation was a little over, 
which the declared, if ine had not vented, would have 
bark her, (he proceeded to inform Mr. Jones, that all 
matters were ſettled between Mr. Nightingale and her 
daughter, and that they were to be married the next 
morning: at which r. Jones having expreiſed much 
pleaſure the poor woman fell again into a fit of joy 
and thankſgiving, which he at length with diſicultz 
filence4, and prevailed on her to return with him back 
to the company. whom they found in the lame good 
humour in which they had left then. 

his little ſociety now patied two or three very agree- 
able hours together, in which the uncle, who was a ves 
ry great lover of his bottle. had ſo well plyed his ne- 
phew, that this latter, though not Crunk, began to be 
tomewhat Huſtered; and nov Ar. Nightingale, taking 
the old gentleman with hin up ſturs into the apartment 
he had lately occupied, unbatomed himndelt as follows ; 

As you have been always the beſt and kindelt of 
* uncles to we, and as you have ihevn ſuch uuparal- 
lelled goodnefs in forgiving this match, which to 
* be ture may be thought a little improvident; 1 
ſhould never forgive myſelf it | attempted to de- 
* ceive you in aay thing He then confeffed the 
truth, and opened the whole altar. 

* How, Jack!” ſaid the old gentleman, © and are 
you really then not married to this young woman ?? 
No, upon my bonour,' anſwered Nightingale, I 
* have told you the ſimple truth* * Vy dear boy,” 
ries the uncle, kiſſing him, * 1 am heartily 1 
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* hear it. I never was better pleaſed in my life, If 
you had been married, I thould have aflited you, 
as much as was in my power, to have made the 
beſt of a bad matter; but there is a great difference 
between conſidering a thing which is already done 
and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do. 
Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack, and you will 
ſee this match in fo fooliſh and prepoſterous a light, 
that there will be no need of any diſſuaſive argu- 
ments.“ How, Sir !” replies young Nightingale, 
is there this difference between haviny already done 
an act, and being in honour engaged to do it!“ 
Pugh,“ ſaid the uncle, * honGur is a creature of the 
world's making, and the world hath the power of 
a creator over it, and may govern and direct it as 
they pleaſe. Now you well know how trivial theſe 
* breaches of contract are thought; even the ſt 
make but the wonder and converſation of a day. 
* Is there a man who afterwards will be more back- 
* ward in giving you his ſiſter or daughter? or is 
there any ſiſter or daughter who would be more 
* backward to receive you? Honour is not concerned 
»in theſe engagements.” Pardon me, dear Sir, 
er ies Nightingale; I can never think ſo; and not 
* only honour, but conſcience and humanity are con- 
* cerned. I am well fatisfied, that, was | now to dif- 
* appoint the young creature, her death would be 
* the conſequence, and | ſhould look upon myſelf as 
* her murderer, nay, as her murderer by the cruelleſt 
* of all methods, by breaking her heart.” Break 
her heart, indeed ! no, no, Jack, cries the uncle, 
* the hearts of women are not ſo ſoon broke; they 
* are tough, boy, they are tough.“ Bur, Sir, an- 
fwered Nightingale, © 1ny own affections are engaged, 
* and I never could be happy with any other woman. 
How often have I heard you ſay, that children 
* thould be always ſuffered to chuſe for themſelves, 
and that you would let my confin Harriet do to!” 
* Why ay.“ replied the old gentleman, * fo I would 
* have them; but then I would have them chule 
wiſely — Indeed, Jack, you muſt, and ſhall leave 
this girl.'— Indeed, uncle,” crics the other, 1 
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muſt and will have her.“ You will, young gentle- 
man ** ſaid the uncle; * I did not expe ſuch a 
word from you. | thould not wonder if you had 
uſed ſuch language to your father, who hath always 
treated you like a dog. and kept you at the diltance 
which a tyrant preſerves over his ſubjects ; but I, 
who have lived with you upon an equal footing, 
might ſurely expect better uſage: but I know how 
to account for it all ! it is all owing to your pre- 
poſterous education, in which I have had too little 
ſbare. There is my daughter now, whom | kave 
brought up as my friend, never doth any thing 
without my advice, nor ever refuſes to take it when 
I give it her.“ You have never yet given her ad- 
vice in an affair of this kind,“ faid Nightingale, 
for | am greatly miſtaken in my couſin, if the would 
be very ready to obey even your molt poſitive com- 
mands in abandoning her inclinations.” Don't abuſe 
my girl,” anſwered the old gentleman with ſome 


emotion; don't abuſe my Harriet I have brought 


ſaid the uncle, but the honour of your ny 


her up to have no inclinations contrary to my own. 
By ſuffering her to do whatever ſhe pleaſes, | have 
inured her to a habit of being pleaſed to do what- 
ever | like Pardon me, Sir.“ ſaid Nightingaſe, 
I have not the leaſt deſign to reflect on my couſin, 
for whom [ have the greatest eiteem ; and indeed 
I am convinced you will never put her to to fevere 
a trial, or lay ſuch hard command; on her as you 
would do on me — But, dear Sir, let us return to 
the company: for they will begin to be uneaiy at 
our long ablence | mult beg one favour of my 
dear — 4 which is that he would not ſay any thing 
to ſhock the poor girl or her motłer O you cy 
not tear we,” aniwered he, I underſtand Ryielf 
tco well to affront womea; fo | will reacily grant 
you that favour; and in return I muſt expect auo- 
ther of you.“ There are but few of your com. 
mands, Sir,” faid Nightingale, which I thall not 


very cheerfully obey.” * Nay, Sir, | atk nothing,” 


home to my lodging, that I may reaſon the cale. 
a little more fully with you: for I would, if poſſible, 
* have 
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© have the ſatisfaction of preſerving my family, not- 
« withitanding the headſtrong folly of my brother, who 
© in his own opinion, is the wiſeſt man in the world.” 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as head- 
ſtrong as his father, ſubmitted to attend him home, 
and then they both returned back into the room, 
where the old gentleman promiſed to carry himſelf 
with the fame decorum which he had before main- 
tained, 


CHAFP. X. 


A ſhort chapter, which concludes the book. 


2 long abſence of the uncle and nephew had 
occalioned ſome diſquiet in the minds of all 
whom they had lett behind them; and the more, as 
during the preceding dialogue, the uncle had more 
than once elevated his voice, ſo as to be heard down 
ſtairs; which though they could not diſtinguiſh what 
he ſaid, had cauſed fome evil foreboding in Nancy and 
her mother, and indeed even in Jones himſelf. 

When the good company therefore ugain afſembled, 
there was a viſihle alteration in all their faces; and 
the good humour which at their laſt meeting univerſal- 
ly ſhone forth in every countenance, was now changed 
into a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It was a change 
indeed common enough to the weather in this climate, 
from ſunſhine to clouds, from June to December. 

This alteration was not however greatly remarked 
by any preſent ; for as they were all now endeavour- 
ing to conceal their own thenghts, and to act a part, 
they became all too buſily engaged in the ſcene to be 
ſpectators of it. Thus neither the uncle nor nephew 
uw any ſymptoms of tufpicion in the mother or 
daughter; nor did the mother or daughter remark 
the over · acted complaiſance of the old man, nor the 
counterfeit ſatisfaction which grinned ia the features 
of the young one. 

Something like this, I believe frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being en- 
gaged in the part which each is to act, in order to 
impoſe on the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpeRs the art 

| I prac- 
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practiſed againſt himſelf; and thus the thruſt of both 

» (to borrow no improper metaphor on the occaſion) 
alike takes place. | 

| From the fame reaſon it is no unuſual thing for both 

* parties to be over reached in a bargain, tho' the one 

muſt be always the greater loſer; as was he who ſold 

a blind horſe, and received a bad note in payment. 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, and 
the uncle carried off his nephew; but not before the 
latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that he 
would attend her early in the morning, and fulſil all 
his engagements. 

Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
ſaw the moſt. He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 
for beſides obſerving the great alteration in the be- 
haviour of the uncle, the diſtance he aſſumed, and 
his overſtrained civility to Miis Nancy; the carrying 
off a bridegroom from his bride at that time of night, 
was ſo extraordinary a proceeding, that it could be 
accounted for, only by imagining that young Night- 
ingale had revealed the whole truth, which the appa- 
rent openneſs of his temper, and his being fluſtered 
with liquor, made tov probable. - 

While he was reaſoning with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſufpicion, 
the maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentle- 
woman deſired to ſpeak to him. He went im- 
mediately out, and taking the candle from the maid, 
| uſhered his viſitant up ſtairs, who in the perſon of 
Mrs. Honour. acquainted him with ſuch dreadful news 
concerning his Sophia, that he immediately loſt all 
conſideration for every other perſon; and his whole 
ſtock of compathon was entirely ſwallowed up in re- | 
flections on his own milery, and on that of his unfor- 
tunate angel. 

W hat this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 
informed, after we have firſt related the many pre- 
ceding ſteps which produced it, and thoſe will be the 


ſubject of the following book. Pr 


m _ _ ts 
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